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THE article by Professor Huxley in the last number of this Review 
seems to me to challenge some notice both because of its occasion 
and because of its purport. As regards its occasion, it is awowedly in 
reply to a passage of a sermon delivered lately in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Pulpit has hitherto enjoyed, not perhaps gn absolute, but at 
least a general and customary, immunity from controversy or reply. 
It is surely well that this custom should be respected. It is possible, 
indeed, that criticism from outside might sometimes make preachers 
more careful, especially in touching upon subjects in which they have 
no prescription. But considering that their work and calling debar 
them from pursuing disputation as others can, their immunity is 
more than counterbalanced by their disabilities in debate, and the 
presumption is all in favour of the customary abstention from adverse 
criticism. 

In this case the temptation to attack seems to have arisen 
thus:—In an evening paper of December 8, 1885, there appeared 
some outline or abstract of a sermon delivered in St. Paul’s by one 
whom, I think, it is not difficult to identify as the greatest living 
preacher in the Church of England. The passage quoted by Professor 
Huxley is one touching the old subject of the credibility of miracles. 
It re-states the argument, which has become familiar, that miracles do 
not necessarily presuppose any violation of the Laws of Nature. They 
may be due ‘to the suspension of a lower law by the intervention of 
a higher.’ The Preacher says that ‘ every time we lift our arms we 
defy the laws of gravitation,’ and gives some other illustrations of the 
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same idea. He applies the same argument to ‘catastrophes’ such as 
the Flood, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

This is the argument which has roused Professor Huxley to write 
an article under the formidable title of ‘Scientific and pseudo- 
Scientific Realism,’ in which he says a great many things of deep 
interest, and touches many questions going far beyond the matter in 
hand. As regards that matter in itself—viz. the credibility of 
miracles—he repudiates altogether the argument which the Preacher 
ascribes to Physicists. He denies that they withhold belief from 
miracles because they are in violation of natural law. He disclaims 
emphatically the assumption that we know the whole region of 
natural law, so as to be able to say that any given wonder cannot 
possibly be wrought by means of some law unknown to us. He rejects 
absolutely the whole of this line of argument. He rests the with- 
holding or the suspension of belief in miracles wholly and solely on 
deficiency of evidence ; and he even goes out of his way to show that 
science has now before it some hints, guesses, and surmises on the 
ultimate constitution of matter, which bring some miracles which 
are most hard of acceptation within the limits of conceivability and of 
physical causation. 

On this question I believe Professor Huxley’s denial to be well 
founded. The Preacher was answering an objection which has been 
now generally abandoned. But this abandonment has been the 
result of controversy and discussion, and is, moreover, of very recent 
date. Some thirty years ago, and even much more recently, I have 
seen and heard thesold argument urged over and over again, that we 
do know enough of the laws of nature to be able to pronounce with 
certainty that the whole class of wonders which are commonly known 
as miracles are incredible, because they are physically impossible, 
and because they are such violations of the order of nature as to be 
not only incredible but even inconceivable. Professor Huxley him- 
self, I can well believe, may never have held this view. His reasoning 
powers are so strong, and his knowledge is so wide, that in all his 
writings he indicates his consciousness of the unfathomable possi- 
bilities of the system under which we live. But I feel sure that the 
old fallacy, prevalent among scientific men for several generations, 
still survives among those whom he would relegate to the ‘ pseudo- 
Scientific,’ and among others who do not even rise to that rank, but 
have only a superficial smattering of the doctrines of physical causa- 
tion. Iam sure it would not be safe for a great Preacher addressing 
popular audiences to treat this old argument with mere contempt. 
Moreover, the counter-argument which has overthrown it is in itself 
full of suggestiveness and rich in further applications. It is im- 
possible to think’ too much of, or to dwell too much in preaching on, 
the ‘ Ignorance of Man,’—on his consciousness of it, when he is at his 
best and greatest,—and on all that it implies when contrasted and 
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confronted with his intense desire to know. Although, therefore, 
the great dome of St. Paul’s may have echoed on that occasion with a 
few earnest sentences which are not applicable to the latest phases 
of philosophic doubt, such words will never sound in vain so long as 
they invite us to explore the mysteries of our own Will in contact 
with the forces which it can bend to Purpose. 

Then there is another item in Professor Huxley’s criticism to 
which a somewhat similar comment will apply. The Preacher is 
quoted as having combined ‘catastrophes’ such as the Flood with 
miracles, as resting on the same basis of defence. Here again science 
has learned to be more modest, and the prevalent doctrine is less 
rigid than it was. Lyell’s doctrine of ‘ bit-by-bit’ action—of the 
extreme slowness and perfect continuity of all geological changes—is 
a doctrine which does not hold its head quite so high as it once did. 
Many years ago, when I had the honour of being President of the British 
Association,! I ventured to point out, in the presence and in the hear- 
ing of that most distinguished man, that the doctrine of uniformity 
was not incompatible with great and sudden changes, since cycles of 
these, and other cycles of comparative rest, might well be constituent 
parts of that very uniformity which is asserted. Lyell did not object 
to this extended interpretation of his own doctrine, and indeed ex- 
pressed to me his entire concurrence. Much more recently I have 
been led to argue that in denying the possibility of what used to be 
called ‘catastrophes’ we are confounding two very different physical 
conceptions—one of these being the perfect continuity of causation, 
the other being a perfect uniformity of results. The first, when 
properly defined, is certainly true. The second is almost as certainly 
erroneous. The molecular changes of decay which may go on for cen- 
turies in some great structure are perfectly continuous in their 
operation. But there comes at last some one moment when they eat 
into the last buttress of support, and then we have the catastrophe of 
some great collapse. It was thus that the tower of Chichester 
Cathedral. fell, not many years ago, without any suspicion of the 
slightest earthquake shock, or of any other external cause, but solely 
from the effect of a long continuity of changes which had been going 
on in the supporting masonry during some five hundred years. So it 
is with the structure of everything which we see around us, and espe- 
cially of the crust of our own globe. Against sudden subsidences of 
the surface and corresponding invasions of the sea, there is no pre- 
sumption whatever arising from the doctrine of the perfect continuity 
of all physical causation. But I cannot help thinking that the ad- 
mission of this truth, and the abandonment of extreme views in 
respect to Lyell’s doctrines, has been due to discoveries and discus- 
sions comparatively recent. 

Professor Huxley, again, does well to remind us that ‘ catastrophe 

1 At Glasgow in 1856. 
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is a relative conception,’ and that it may mean and often does mean 
some change which, however terrible to us, and of however great 
apparent magnitude to us, may count in the universe, and even on 
our own globe, as nothing more than a change on a molecular, or 
even on an atomic, scale. A subsidence of our dry lands sufficient to 
submerge the whole habitable portions of them under the ocean 
would be a change absolutely imperceptible in the outline of our 
planet even to a very near observer standing on some other body. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most certain conclusions of Geology that 
the mountains of Wales and of Scotland have all been under the 
sea in very recent times—in times so recent that zoologically they 
belong to the same epoch as that in which we are now living. It seems 
to have been only one among many changes of level; and science is as 
yet quite helpless to explain the process, or to specify the cause. We 
do not know whether it extended beyond the British Islands, although 
there is strong evidence that it was vastly wider. Neither do we 
know how suddenly or how slowly it came, nor how suddenly or slowly 
it passed away. Yet we have evidence that it was very transitory, 
inasmuch as it clearly passed away before there was time for a marine 
fauna to establish itself and flourish on the deluged areas. All this 
would belong essentially to the category of catastrophes if it happened 
in our time, or even if it only began to happen with a very considerable 
degree of slowness. So far, therefore, the Preacher was strictly justi- 
fied when he spoke of a Flood as a catastrophe ‘ not violently contrary 
to our present experience, but only an extension of present (recent) 
facts.’ I do not think the same words could with accuracy be applied to 
such a catastrophe as the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. That 
was more strictly miraculous in its character, because we do not know 
of any like physical causes operating to the same effect, although 
they are quite possible and conceivable, as connected with the 
phenomena of volcanic outbursts.? However this may be, Professor 
Huxley disclaims the doctrine that catastrophes of any kind, whether 
called miraculous or not, are discredited by science merely because 
they involve a breach of the present order of natyre. Science, he 
declares, ‘has never dreamed dreams of this sort.’ On the contrary, 
he reminds us that science distinctly contemplates as more than 
possible the close of the existing order on. which all life depends. 
He points out, moreover, and indicates in some detail, the recognised 
existence and continuous operation of physical causes which make 
it quite ‘conceivable that man and his works and all the higher 
forms of animal life should be utterly destroyed, and the earth 


2 Since these words were written we have an account of a volcanic outburst, very 
sudden and very violent, in the Trans-Caspian territories of the Russian Empire, 
which, so far as I know, have been wholly undisturbed by such forces in historic 
times. It seems as if any town or village situated near the vent would probably 
have been destroyed. 
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become a scene of horror which even the lurid fancy of the writer of 
the Apocalypse would fail to portray.’ 

So far, then, the Preacher and the Professor are at one, except in 
so far as the Preacher attributes to science adverse doctrines which 
one of its greatest exponents declares it never held. With this dis- 
claimer, it would almost seem as if the calumet might have been 
produced, and the pipe of peace enjoyed. But the Professor is on 
the war path, and all his frank surrenders and overflowing admissions 
are made with something more than a touch of scorn. The Preacher 
may take them, and be welcome. ‘They are offered not for the 
purpose of closing debate, but, on the contrary, for the purpose of 
reopening one of the oldest and deepest controversies of the world, 
in which the Preacher is told that he is taking a side long since 
supposed to be dead and buried. He talks of ‘laws’—evidently 
without the least knowledge of what the word means in the 
vocabulary of modern science. ‘Imagination inspired by scientific 
reason’ is contrasted with imagination ‘merely assuming the airs 
thereof, as it unfortunately too often does in the pulpit.” The 
eloquent occupier of that pulpit in St. Paul’s is told that ‘the 
fallacious employment of the names of scientific conceptions pervades 
his utterance,’ and, as the climax of much more to the same effect, 
he is pelted with names which appear to be considered as more or 
less opprobrious. He is a ‘Realist.’ His conceptions are those of 
‘Scholastic Realism—Realism as ene and unmitigated as that of 
Scotus Erigena a thousand years ago.’ 

What is all this about? What is this terrible accusation grubbed 
up from the cobwebs and the dust of centuries? What is it that 
becomes so manifestly ridiculous and absurd when it is ticketed and 
labelled with a name almost forgotten for the last five hundred 
years? What is Realism? If we are to answer this question in 
the phraseology of the scholastic ages, we should probably answer 
it in some such words as these: Realism is the doctrine which 
affirms the ‘ Reality of Universals.’ There is not much help here. 
If we were to answer the question in more modern terms, we might 
say that Realism is the doctrine that teaches the ‘ Reality of Uni- 
versal Ideas.’ If we were to clothe our answer in the more cumbrous 
forms of modern metaphysics, as repeated by Professor Huxley 
himself, we should say that the ‘Realist holds that the phenomenal 
world has an objective existence.’ But if this jargon strikes us as 
even less helpful than the older and simpler words, we have the re- 
source afforded by a particular example. The Professor denounces 
the Preacher as a Realist, because he talks about the ‘ Laws’ of 
Nature as if they were ‘ things,’ or ‘ beings,’ or ‘ entities.’ A law, the 
Professor tells us, is not a ‘thing.’ From this we may conclude that 
nothing is ‘real’ which is not also a ‘thing.’ When we push our 

3 Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 13. 
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questions further, and ask what does the Professor mean by a ‘ thing,’ 
we can come to no other conclusion than that by a ‘thing’ he means 
some bit, or, as it may be, some lump of matter. The bit may be im- 
palpably small like a molecule or an atom, or it may be immensely big 
like a planet or a sun. But it is a mortal heresy to attach the idea 
or the name of ‘thing,’ or of ‘being,’ or of ‘entity,’ to any abstract 
conception whatever; there is no reality except in concrete things; 
all general ideas are unreal. For example, the word ‘ vegetable’ 
represents an abstract idea, and therefore has no reality. But a 
potato is a reality—that is to say, an individual potato—not the 
idea of potato as a species, still less the botanical genus of which 
the potato is a species. There is no reality in a genus, nor even 
in a particular species—but only in the individual potato or onion, 
which we can handle, boil, and eat. On the same principle, there is 
no such thing as a Professor or a Preacher. Both of these words 
represent a general idea—an abstract idea—a Universal; they 
have no reality; there is only the man Professor Huxley, and the 
man Canon Liddon; and so, in like manner, I suppose there is no 
reality in the idea of asermon from the Pulpit, or of a lecture from 
the Chair. The only reality, in the one case, is a certain agita- 
tion iu the air which fills St. Paul’s Cathedral when a particular man 
ascends by a wooden stair to a wooden box, and makes the vocal 
chords of his organism communicate a vibration to the previously 
stagnant atmosphere. In this method of representation we have the 
grand secret of modern science. Any disloyalty to this method, any 
forgetfulness of it, even for a moment, is mere rebellion against the 
higher mental achievements of our time. Well; one comfort is that 
the condemnation is far-reaching. The Preacher may feel sure that if 
he is to be condemned on this ground, all the world, and perhaps 
the Professor himself, will be found standing in the dock beside 
him. In the common use of language, the word ‘thing’ in English, 
and the word ‘res’ in Latin, from which last the very word ‘reality’ 
comes, are words which the instincts of thought have universally 
associated both with material objects and with the intellectual 
conceptions from which they are inseparable. I have the smallest 
possible confidence in the metaphysical reasonings either of modern 
professors or of medizeval scholastics. But I have immense confidence 
in the profound metaphysics of human speech. The unconscious 
recognitions of identity, of likeness, and of difference, in which that 
speech abounds, are among the surest of all guides to truth. When 
I find myself mentally saying to the Professor’s argument, ‘ There 
is nothing in that,’ and when I think of him making, perhaps, the 
same internal comment on my own argument, I cannot escape 
from the unquestionable fact that we both apply the word ‘thing’ 
and ‘no-thing’ to purely abstract or intellectual conceptions. So 
much, indeed, do we do so, that it is not without the greatest care 
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and trouble that we can avoid the use of the word, and that when 
we recognise some truthful idea in any reasoning we say instinctively 
‘There is something in that,’ by which we mean not a physical 
substance like a potato—not a ‘thing,’ like an onion—but some 
logical inference which is always an abstract idea, and which 1s 
emphatically real, not because it is an external object, but because 
it is a truth. If we are not to be allowed to speak of anything as 
real unless it has what the new Scholastics call ‘an objective exist- 
ence,’ our discourse will be poor indeed, and our minds will be 
despoiled of a good more than half their furniture. Under this 
system there is no such a ‘thing’ as justice or injustice, cruelty 
or compassion, truth or falsehood, good or evil. All of these familiar 
names—representing, as hitherto we have fondly thought, not only 
realities, but the supreme realities of life and work—all of them are 
abstract ideas; and it isa mere revival of mysticism to think of them 
as realities. The words of scorn which are thrown at the head of the 
Preacher when he speaks of a law of nature as a reality, are equally 
applicable to every lawyer when he applies similar language to the 
laws of man. Acts of Parliament are nothing but sheets of paper 
with certain shapes upon them indicated by printer’s ink. They are 
supposed in England to read once, twice, thrice, by two separate 
assemblies cf men, and a clerk in one of them speaks the words 
‘La Reine le veut,’ whereupon the sheet of paper is called a law. 
But this is a mere abstract idea, and we are all mere ignoramuses 
when we speak of it as a reality. A policeman is a reality because 
he has an objective existence, and a judge is a reality because he 
also is a substance, wears a wig, sits upon a chair, and by the 
breath of his mouth can get the policeman to carry off a criminal to 
a prison or the gallows. Out of these concrete things and realities 
the mind constructs an abstract idea to which it gives the name of 
law. But modern science knows that law is not a thing, and not 
being a thing it can have no reality. 

The thousands who crowd St. Paul’s Cathedral to listen with 
instruction and delight to the teaching of its Pulpit need not be in 
the least disturbed by this far-off thunder from the Chair. On the 
contrary, it would perhaps be well if, when the sermon is over, they 
should spend a little time in criticising the lecture. They may do 
so with all the greater confidence, because, in this case, the Professor 
does not speak from a chair which is his own. To dispute with 
Professor Huxley on any question of Biology would, for most of us, 
be as presumptuous as to dispute with Sir Joshua Reynolds on a 
question of art, or with Sir Isaac Newton on a question of mathe- 
matics. But in problems of metaphysics or philosophy he speaks 
only with the authority which belongs to an acute and powerful 
mind when dealing with subjects in which other minds, equally power- 
ful and equally acute, have differed, and do now differ widely. There 
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is no man living who is entitled to speak on behalf of modern science 
and to declare that it can take no cognisance of anything outside the 
beggarly elements of the Positive Philosophy. Modern science is a 
convenient phrase for a vast mass of research and of observation, of 
reasoning and of reflection, of proof and of speculation. It is pre- 
eminently an abstract,—a very abstract idea indeed; yet the Profes- 
sor handles it as if it were a thing, a reality, a living Oracle, speaking 
with an audible voice, and speaking always one thing. No bolder 
exercise of Realism has ever been indulged in by any Schoolman. 
But if modern science could verily be thus incarnated—if it could be 
embodied in a person—and subjected to cross-examination in a court 
of justice, I doubt very much whether it would be able to defend itself 
against the terrible accusation of treating purely mental conceptions 
as ‘things,’ or as realities. Abstractions such as ‘ modern science,’ 
when thus personified, are generally promoted to the dignity of the 
female sex. But no amount of tenderness or respect in our treat- 
ment of her would be of any avail to conceal the fact that she has 
not been always on her guard against the insidious approach of 
‘ Universals.’ It is needless to ask her what she has made of the 
old and everlasting problems presented by our abstract conceptions 
of space and time—how far she has repelled them, how far she has 
admitted them to her constant society, and treated them as ‘ beings,’ 
without whose companionship her own life would be a blank. Has 
she ever asked the question, or, if she has asked it, has she ever solved 
it—how far these conceptions have any ‘objective existence’? But, 
without pressing her too hard on this point, there are other questions 
which must be put, and which I am afraid would make poor modern 
science ‘tremble like a guilty thing surprised.’ It may have been 
out of unavoidable necessity that she has consorted so much with the 
primal abstractions, 


Which be they what they may, 
Are yet the common light of all our day. 


But what has she been doing more than this, and in the same direc- 
tion? How has she been behaving towards a younger generation of 
abstractions? I am afraid it could not be denied that she has 
been giving birth to an immense family of Universals, each of them 
having all the features of its venerable parents. She has been her- 
self busily and incessantly engaged in rearing and educating a perfect 
swarm of children of the same class and type. 

Dropping the personification of modern science, to which Profes- 
sor Huxley resorts with such easy familiarity, and treating the 
phrase ‘modern science’ as simply a convenient abstraction for a vast 
multitude of men who for some two hundred years have been working 
at the problems presented by nature, on the methods prescribed by 
the inductive philosophy,—the very first fact that stares us in the 
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face is that abstract ideas have been constantly the first incentive to 
inquiry, —the principal instruments of investigation,—and, in the 
end, the highest triumphs of research. So far from keeping strictly to 
the substantial and the concrete, modern science has been dissolving 
into the purest abstractions almost everything that the ancient 
world considered most tangible and real. What has become of heat? 
Modern science tells us that the true conception of it is a ‘ mode of 
motion.” What has become of light? ‘That too is resolved into the 
same category ;—so are magnetism and électricity. Colour, of course, 
follows suit, being only one of the phenomena of light. What can 
be more abstract than the new conception of force, and of energy, 
with its distinctions of ‘kinetic’ and ‘potential’? What can be 
more abstract than the concepts of ‘ conservation’ and of dissipation 
as applied to energy? What more abstract than the idea of motion 
as separate, or ‘disparate’ from the matter—or the ‘ mass ’—to which 
it is imparted? Can any of these be called ‘things;’ and, if they 
cannot, are they, or are they not, unreal? Modern science is crammed 
full of the like results. Every year it is becoming more and more 
intensely metaphysical — presenting to us abstract conceptions of the 
mind as the very*highest realities to which we can attain. Mechanics 
are full of them, chemistry lives upon them, demanding our belief 
not only in ‘atoms,’ but in the mysterious ideas of ‘valency’ of 
‘selective affinity,’ and many others. And even if the forms which 
these ideas take are temporary and provisional—even if they be in 
this respect the mere scaffoldings of thought—none the less are they 
the only steps by which the mind can climb the hills of knowledge ; 
none the less surely do they point and lead the way, as indicative 
of the processes by which alone the intellect can assimilate and 
appropriate the highest truths of nature. 

And here we come upon a passage in Professor Huxley’s article 
which reveals, I think, the central fallacy of his attack upon the 
Preacher. He says that the goal for the Schoolmen was ‘how far the 
universe is the manifestation of a rational order;’ and he adds, ‘So 
far as I am aware, the object of modern science may be expressed in 
the same terms.’ Nothing can be better, because nothing can be 
truer than this definition of all real science. But by a ‘rational 
order’ we must understand an order which is perceivable and intel- 
ligible to all the faculties which make up the rational nature of man. 
Nobody has a right, in the name of modern science, to pick out a 
few of these faculties, and to exclude the rest. We have a faculty, for 
example, of bodily perception, by which we recognise differences of 
colour; and it is a rational order to this faculty when we arrange 
objects according to their likeness or contrasts of tint. It makes 
no difference whatever in the perfect rationality of this arrangement 
that we may discover that the sense of: colour is subjective, and is 
not in *teelf a ‘thing.” There are men whose subjectivity in this 
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respect is faulty, and who cannot distinguish between the colour of 
a holly-leaf and the colour of a holly-berry, except, perhaps, as 
marked by different shades of green. But this defective vision im- 
ports no doubt into our minds as to the truth of our own perceptions, 
or of the reality of the distinctions which they indicate. The only 
effect of such abnormal facts is to indicate a larger and a higher 
truth in respect to colour—namely this, that the word expresses not 
one thing, but a relation between several things. And this is a 
truth of profound significance, because the relation which is indi- 
cated is that kind of relation which we know as adaptation or adjust- 
ment. Colour, in the very process of being resolved into a group of sen- 
sations in us, is revealed, further, to be the result of an adjustment 
between certain qualities in external things and a very highly ela- 
borated optic apparatus in ourselves. Professor Huxley is himself 
obliged to call in to his aid the faculty of ‘belief’ to account for the 
sensation of colour. He says that we ‘believe’ that sensation ‘to be 
caused by luminiferous vibrations.’ But here, again, we see other 
long vistas of rational order opened out by this analysis of per- 
ception, of logic, and of belief. We cannot but observe that the least 
touch of colour-blindness incapacitates a man for some occupations in 
life; and this fact suggests to us further that a very little aggrava- 
tion of colour-blindness would extend the incapacity immensely, 
and that some easily conceivable degrees of it would make all work im- 
possible. The same line of reflection—strictly rational—reveals the 
same principle in respect to other faculties. We have one faculty 
which is cognisant of the bigness or littleness of things—of the 
extent to which they occupy space; we have ancther which observes 
and distinguishes things according to their hardness or softness— 
their capacity of resistance to pressure or the application of force. 
Again, we have another which takes cognisance of structure —of 
crystallisation, for example, in the mineral kingdom, and of organi- 
sation in the animal world. So far, probably, there would be no 
dispute. The reduction of phenomena to a ‘ rational order’ according 
to these several faculties of recognition would be admitted by all as 
the proper work of modern science. But then we come to other 
faculties of our rational nature, equally distinct, equally emphatic in 
their recognitions, equally cognisant of things, and of the relations 
between them. For example, we have faculties which take cogni- 
sance of the relations between structure and function. We see it in 
certain cases, and we do not see it in others, or we see it only 
doubtfully and obscurely. In crystals we do not generally see any 
relation between structure and utility. But in all organisms this 
relation is the prominent and governing relation which alone can 
translate the facts of nature into a rational order for us. ‘Then, 
again, having in our own minds the faculties of design, of foresight, 
of mechanical invention, and having the power combining all these 
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faculties to some specialty of purpose, we instantly and instinctively 
recognise this relation also between the facts of animal structure and 
the facts of animal function. Professor Huxley himself introduces us, 
in describing them, to a new and higher kind of rational order when 
he tells us that seeds and eggs ‘begin to perform actions which 
contribute towards a certain end.’ It is true that the ends he 
specifies are proximate and not ulterior. None the less does the very 
word import the realistic presentation of a purely intellectual con- 
ception. We see the ‘ends towards which the egg begins to act— 
namely, the maintenance of the individual in the first place, and 
of the species in the second.’ But the idea of ‘ends’ being once 
introduced, becomes in itself a germ, and a most fruitful seed. It 
develops in the rational humus of the mind,—strikes deep its roots,— 
and pushes up into a tree with innumerable limbs, and boughs, and 
branches. 

At this point, however, we hear some voices behind us calling on 
us to stop. ‘ Modern science,’ these voices tell us, ‘ will not allow you 
to goso far.’ Your rational order must not aspire beyond the work 
done by those of your faculties which take cognisance only of ‘‘ things,” 
of realities—that is to say, of sensible qualities, of things having an 
objective existence.’ To which voices our decided reply must be— 
a desire that they should cease their clamour, and a farther remon- 
strance which might be expressed somewhat thus:—‘ We have got 
hold of the idea that the highest realities in nature are not things in 
themselves, but things in their relations with other things and with 
our own intellectual powers. Modern science itself admits this to be 
true, and has been teaching it more and more. It has been revealing 
to us abstractions, and nothing but abstractions, one rising above 
another, and it has been suggesting others which we have separate 
rational faculties enabling us to recognise at once. Your denuncia- 
tion of these faculties as non-scientific, and of their rational work, 
rests on some dogma of your own which is more irrational than any 
that have ever emanated from Schoolmen or from Popes. Gentle- 
men, Professors, do go back to your chairs. Give us more facts— 
more! more! more! You can’t give us too many. Let your facts 
be as transcendental as you like, as full as you please of the most 
subtle and abstract intellectual conceptions, of ‘‘valencies’’ and 
‘* potencies ’’ and ‘‘ homologies,” of single bits of bone which are 
‘*representative ’’ of complicated structures, of organs which are, and 
which yet are not, which are ‘‘rudiments”’ or ‘survivals,’’ which are 
aborted -or ‘‘incipient ’’—tell us of all these ideas, as they may occur 
to you, and tell us that they are all ‘‘things’’—all realities, all facts, 
in the sense of modern science. We shall accept them all, we shall 
swallow them all, we shall digest them all, assimilating whatever may 
be good and true in them into the substance and work of our intellec- 
tual nature. We shall object to none of them because of their pro- 


, 
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nounced idealism—because of their purely mental texture. On the 
contrary, we know that we are living in a World of Mind, and that the 
only possible reduction of its facts to a ‘‘ rational order’’ must be 
a reduction effected in the light of Mind. The faculties with which 
you correlate the facts are high, but they are not the highest. You 
must not interfere with our further interpretations of them. Still less 
must you pretend to condemn these further interpretations as non- 
scientific because they are not the work of the particular faculties 
which you happen to like the best, or which it is your business 
to exercise the most. If you speak to us at all on this subject, 
you must speak to us with argument and with accurate reasoning, 
mot pretending to authority; because in these matters you have 
none.’ 

How little we can trust to this authority is well illustrated in 
some other parts of Professor Huxley’s lecture on the sermon. 
Having found fault with the Preacher for using the word ‘law’ as if 
it were a ‘thing,’ he specifies the error, by further explaining it to 
consist in the idea that a law of nature is a ‘ being endowed with 
certain powers, in virtue of which the phenomena expressed by that 
law are brought about.’ In contrast with this erroneous and realistic 
view he explains that a law of nature, in the scientific sense, is the 
product of a mental operation upon the facts of nature which come 
under our observation, and has no more existence outside the mind 
than colour has.’ The law of gravitation, the Professor further tells 
us, ‘is a statement of the manner in which experience shows that 
bodies which are free to move do in fact move towards each other.’ 
Here we have what I conceive to be an extravagant representation 
of Idealism as a metaphysical doctrine in respect to physical facts, 
and an unphilosophical exclusion of some intellectual conceptions 
which must be noted and expressed in any adequate account of facts 
even under the idealistic system. It is quite true that the word 
‘law’ is often used in science for a mere observed order of facts, 
without any element of causation to which that order can be traced. 
But it is not true that this is the only sense in which ‘law’ is used 
in modern science. Very often it is used not only as indicative of 
an observed order of facts, but also as indicative of some force which 
accounts for that order, and determines it. For example, Professor 
Huxley’s definition will answer tolerably well for the famous ‘ Three 
Laws of Kepler’ in respect to the planetary motions. Those laws 
were an observed order of facts, and nothing more. But this defini- 
tion does not apply to—at least it is not adequate or complete as a 
definition of — the law on the same subject which was subsequently 
discovered by Sir Isaac Newton. That law indicated not only an 
observed order of facts, but it indicated a causal connection between 
the facts discovered by Kepler and some force to which that observed 
order had been really due, and of which the Kepler Laws had been a 
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necessary result. It is of course true that the law of gravitation is 
itself not an ultimate truth, and that, as it accounted for the Laws 
of Kepler, so itself also needs to be accounted for. But none the less 
is it clear that it contains an element which Kepler’s Laws did not 
contain—even an element of causation, the recognition of which 
belongs to a higher category of intellectual conception than that 
which is concerned in the mere observation and record of separate 
and apparently unconnected facts. 

And here again we encounter a criticism on the Preacher which is 
altogether unphilosophical and unjust. The Preacher spoke of the 
‘suspension of a lower law by the intervention of a higher,’ adding that 
‘every time we lift our arms we defy the laws of gravitation.” On this 
(no doubt) somewhat metaphorical language the Professor pours 
supreme contempt. He denounces the idea of there being a ‘ graduated 
hierarchy’ in the Laws of Nature, and likens the language of the 
Preacher to the notion that ‘high laws can suspend low laws, as a 
bishop may suspend a curate.’ Nevertheless the Preacher was perfectly 
justified in assuming that there is a gradation of dignity and 
importance in what we call the Laws of Nature. In Professor Huxley’s 
own special branch of knowledge there are well-known distinctions 
of structure to which the words ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ are habitually 
applied, and are capable of a strictly scientific explanation. Simple 
structures are considered the lower; more complex structures are 
considered and called the higher. Other phrases are in use to 
express the distinction under other aspects. The more ‘generalised’ 
structures are the lower; the more ‘specialised’ are the higher. 
The recognition of amental element is involved throughout. More- 
over, it is strange that the Professor does not see that this idea of 
rank and precedence among the Laws of Nature is directly connected 
with the prominence of that mental element in them which his own 
philosophy in some aspects seems to dwell most upon, and almost 
to exaggerate. The higher we place the mental element in our 
conception of natural laws, the more obvious is it that we have a 
scale by which to estimate their relative rank in the order of nature. 
Those are the lower laws which the lower and simple faculties of 
our own minds are sufficient to reach, and in a measure to under- 
stand. Those, again, are the higher Laws of Nature which none but 
the higher faculties of our own intellectual organisation are 
competent to grasp or to comprehend. ‘This competence depends 
on a relation between the law and the faculty which apprehends 
it. If the Professor denies that even in our own mental constitution 
there are any faculties which are lower or higher than another, we 
can only appeal to the universal instincts of human consciousness, 
and leave him to his paradox. This relation between the facts of 
Nature and the special faculties in ourselves which alone can deal 
with them, is one aspect of things in which a scale exists according 
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to which it involves no absurdity whatever to speak of one natural 
law being higher than another. 

But this is not the only sense in which the Preacher’s language is 
fully justified. The scale of mind is applicable not only to the per- 
ception, to the discovery, or to the comprehension of laws, in the 
sphere of contemplation, but also to the actual intervention of mind 
in the sphere of action. The law of gravitation, which pulls a man’s 
body to the ground, is unquestionably a much more simple and 
elementary law than that which is expressed in the energies of the 
human Will working through the wonderfully complicated machinery 
of his organic apparatus. Of course, in the strictest and most literal 
senses of the words, the forces of gravitation are not ‘defied’ by the 
energies of the organism, because never even for a moment do the 
forces of gravitation cease to act, or to do in some measure their 
appropriate work. Gravity never ceases to pull a balloon downwards, 
even when it is floating above the clouds. Gravity is not only always 
acting upon birds when they seem to ‘ defy’ it, but—more than this— 
it is one of the main agents in the working of the wonderful 
machinery of flight. But the Preacher must know this as well as 
the Professor, and there is an obvious popular sense, not scientifi- 
cally erroneous, in which it may be said of one force that it is 
‘defied’ when the human Will brings in another force to counteract 
it. The truth is that the Preacher’s language is defective, not in 
giving too much ‘reality’ to a purely intellectual conception, but in 
failing to give to it half enough. The true reality in the case lies in an 
intellectual conception higher in the scale of rational order. Gravity 
is not defied. It is simply used. It is not treated as an enemy. 
But it is treated as a servant. It is harnessed and subordinated, 
and yoked to work. This is the highest generalisation—the most 
eminent reality. At all events, the Preacher’s language is a far 
more complete and adequate statement of the phenomena than the 
formula which the Professor substitutes as the scientific method of 
describing them. He tells us that ‘the general store of energy in the 
universe is working doubtless to bring the man’s arm down; 
but the particular fraction of that energy which is working through 
certain of his nervous and muscular organs is tending to drive it up; 
and more energy being expended on the arm in the upward than 
in the downward direction, the arm goes up accordingly.’ This is 
a remarkable example of those formule of the Positive Philosophy 
which seem expressly devised to cover up and conceal from our own 
sight some of the most salient of the phenomena we are pretending 
to describe. Dickens once ridiculed the red-tapist formule under 
which administrative action was delayed—formulze under which men 
were taught ‘how not to do it.’ We need another Dickens 
to ridicule the formule which paralyze our perceptions of in- 
intellectual truth by teaching men ‘ how not tosee it.’ The Professor's 
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scientific description confounds under one common abstraction— 
as abstract as the whole universe of space—the constant and purely 
physical force of gravitation with the intermittent, voluntary, and 
purely mental action of the human Will. And then, what are we 
to think of the consistency of a Professor who scolds a Preacher for 
assuming the reality of such an ‘ Universal’ as the idea of a law, and 
in the next breath talks to us of the ‘Store of energy in the 
Universe’? Was there ever such an abstraction as this idea? I am 
not denying its significance as such. It may even be a necessity of 
thought. But it is Realism with a vengeance to handle such a 
conception as the Professor handles it. What does he know about 
the Universe? Are all the necessities of our thought to be treated 
with such certainty as the highest expressions of reality in matters 
purely physical, and the next moment to be ridiculed in ‘ inextin- 
guishable laughter,’ when they deal with conceptions related to 
faculties which are higher? Is it true science, is it true philosophy— 
does it reduce things to any rational order, to describe the movements 
of a meteor under the same phraseology as the movements of the 
human heart, intellect, and Will? 

No one knows better than Professor Huxley that all this is a mere 
play on words, which pretends to bridge. over the deepest gulf that 
exists in nature by the affectation of taking no notice of it. 
Modern science may say what it likes—if this be indeed its voice—but * 
in the interpretation of nature there is no more mortal sin than the 
wilful confounding of her distinction. In these lie her richest 
secrets—in our recognition of these lies all hope of reaching her 
greatest treasures. When we kneel down and put our ear to nature 
to listen to her divine music, we must try to catch not only every 
note, but every tone and semitone and overtone, and all the transi- 
tions betwcen them, if we desire to enjoy and to understand her 
harmonies to the full. I recollect many years ago hearing one of 
Sir Richard Owen’s lectures in the College of Surgeons—a lecture 
which dealt with some very Darwinian facts quite in the spirit of 
Darwin himself, although it was long before the publication of the 
Origin of Species. Inthat lecture of the great comparative anato- 
mist these fine words occurred:—‘ Nature never proclaims her secrets 
with aloud voice, but always whispers them.’ If it be true, as it 
assuredly is, that in the very finest and most subtle of her dis- 
tinctions the very deepest of her truths are to be detected, what shall we 
say of a philosophy which confounds the Organic with the Inor- 
gatic, and refusing to take note of a difference so profound, assumes 
to explain under one common abstraction the movements due to 
gravitation and the movements due to the mind of man? In his 
own special department of investigation no man knows this better, 
or attends to it more faithfully, than Professor Huxley. In that 
highest branch of science which anatomises the phenomena of organic 
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structures, its professors have been compelled to invent a new and 
most complicated nomenclature to enable them to follow or to 
indicate, even rudely, the almost infinite fineness of the distinctions 
on which their intelligibility depends. The questions which they put 
to nature, and to themselves, are in the highest degree metaphysical, 
resolving everything into the most purely intellectual conceptions, 
and handling familiarly, as if they were the most solid substances, 
subtleties of relation which are far more difficult to grasp than the 
theological subtleties of Erigena or of Abelard, of Ockham or of 
Albert, of Duns Scotus or of Thomas Aquinas. Let us not complain 
of either, nor be impatient of them. In both regions of thought we 
are in the presence of a world of infinite complexity, and we are 
struggling to understand it with powers most inadequate to the 
work. What we should have a good right to complain of—what we 
ought to regard with jealousy and even with aversion—is any attempt 
to conceal from us the real difficulties of interpretation, and the 
minute differences of fact, by hiding them under empty and deceptive 
phrases. 

Of this there cannot be a better example than the further attempt 
made by Professor Huxley in his article to expel from the language 
of philosophy all the forms of speech which express the grand dis- 
tinction that obtains between the phenomena of life and the pheno- 
mena of pure physics. He falls foul of the well-known and familiar 
words—such as life, vitality, &c.—in which we group together and 
classify the first of these two great classes, and separate it from the 
other. He denounces, as so many disciples of the Positive Philosophy 
have done before, the conception embodied in the words ‘ vital force.’ 
I have dealt elsewhere* somewhat at length with this fallacy, and as 
yet I have seen no answer to the defence of words which cannot and 
ought not to be dispensed with. I can only repeat here that the 
rule which should govern the use of language in such matters seems 
to me to be very plain. Every phenomenon or group of phenomena 
which is clearly separable from all others, in conception, ought to have 
a name as separate and distinctive as itself. To speak of a ‘ watch 
force’ (which is the false analogy usually drawn) would be absurd, 
because the force by which a watch goes is not separable from the 
force by which many other mechanical movements are effected. 
That force is simply the elasticity of a coiled spring. But the 
phenomena of life are not due to any force which can be fully and 
definitely expressed in other words. It is not merely chemical, 
nor merely mechanical, nor merely electrical, nor reducible to any 
other rude, simple, or elementary conception. The popular use, 
therefore, which keeps up separate words to designate the distinctive 
phenomena of life, is a use which is correct. There is nothing more 
fallacious in philosophy than the endeavour by mere tricks of lan- 

* The Unity of Nature, chap. i. pp. 36-7. 
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guage to suppress and keep out of sight the distinctions which 
nature proclaims emphatically. And if anything could lead us to 
cling more closely to the forms of expression in which the peculiar 
facts of organic life have been clothed by the universal understand- 
ing of mankind, it would be the contrast presented by the other 
forms which the Professor puts before us as more consistent with 
modern science. The true philosophy, he says, is to speak of ‘ living 
bodies’ as ‘exhibiting certain activities of a definite character.’ 
Yes. But why should not this ‘definite character’ have a definite 
name assigned to it? And what kind of science is it that calls upon 
us to classify together under the common name of an ‘activity’ 
the predilections of the Professor and the effervescence of a soda-water 
bottle ? 

The truth is that the distinguished Professor has been amusing 
himself with a metaphysical exercitation, or logomachy. He stands, 
perhaps, foremost among our scientific men for minute accuracy of 
observation among the finest and the most purely intellectual dis- 
tinctions which are involved, and as it were embodied, in the history 
and development of organic forms. If he were to catch anybody else 
confounding any of those distinctions, the Professor, I feel sure, would 
be down upon him at once. Yet he scolds the Preacher because he 
takes due notice of some of the profoundest differences which nature 
presents to the mind of man. If some young student in Biology were 
to blunder about ‘the mutual relationships of the various vertebrate 
blastoderms ’—if he were to bungle in his discriminations between 
‘epiblast’ and ‘ hypoblast’ and ‘ mesoblast,’ or between the structures 
which are developed out of each, the Professor would probably scold 
such student as a dunce. But the Preacher who refuses to confound 
distinctions incomparably wider, the Professor denounces as exhibiting 
‘pseudo-science.’ Knowledge is that which he promotes in his own 
department. But absolute, almost stupid, nescience is that which 
he would impose upon the Pulpit. This teaching would be of no 
greater moment than ten thousand other logomachies of a revived 
and a somewhat corrupted Scholasticism, were it not possible that 
thousands who have no time to study science or to follow its ultimate 
bearings on philosophy, may be troubled by the thought that one on 
whose lips they often hang has been deluding them with bad science 
and with false philosophy. Let them be reassured. The mind of the 
Preacher is as acute as the mind of the Professor, and, on this occasion 
at least, the Pulpit has been far more philosophical than the Chair. It 
is quite certain that the philosophy of nescience has nothing to offer 
to mankind, unless it be some lessons of caution, which are hardly 
needed. Whatever may be its merits, it cannot be denied that it 
comes to us vacant-handed, offering to the world nothing but an 
empty house, and a deserted temple. And yet I would pour no 
scorn on the agnostic attitude, least of all when it is represented by 
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such a mind as that of Professor Huxley. It may be the purest love 
of truth that is most tempted to ask for the light of demonstra- 
tion, and to forget that in all the nearest and dearest concerns of life 
this is not the kind of evidence on which we have to think and feel, 
or to believe and act. The beginning of his recent article shows how 
open are his sympathies with other men and other minds, now com- 
paratively forgotten, but whose names were once household words in 
Europe—the glories of the Cloister and the pillars of the Church. 
Well may he ridicule the idea that the Schoolmen were wholly 
concerned with pure emptiness, that they lived in nothing but a 
‘millennium of moonshine.’. It is somewhat disappointing, however, 
to find Professor Huxley, after much appreciative expressions, assigning 
to those men no higher function in the world than that ‘of grind- 
ing and sharpening the dialectical implements of our race.’ It 
ought to be conceded that they did far more than this, when we find 
that many of the noblest and profoundest passages in one of the 
greatest poems,—if it be not the very greatest,—of all time, are 
passages taken directly by Dante from the philosophy of the great 
Dominican of Acquino. Professor Huxley speaks in gentler tones, 
and in a truer voice, when he tells us that the Schoolmen ‘de- 
voted their faculties to the elucidation of problems which were to 
them, and indeed are to us, the most serious which life has to offer.’ 


Still more touching and instructive, as coming from one of the fore- 
most Professors of physical science in our day, are the words which 
follow. When speaking of the explorer of nature now, as compared 
with the explorer then, the Professor says: ‘* The hills he has to 
climb, the ravines he has to avoid, look very much the same; there 
is the same infinite space above and the same abyss of the unknown 
below; the means of travelling are the same, and the goal is the 


, 


same.’ More than this, Professor Huxley’s own teaching has had in 
it generally a reserve, a caution, and a comparative reverence, which 
have been wanting in many others, and which are worthy of the pro- 
found science he has done so much to widen—the science that deals 
with the abodes of life. In the muddy torrent of bad physics and 
worse metaphysics which has been rushing past us under the name 
of Darwinism, Professor Huxley has kept his feet. In the fumes 
of worship and of incense raised before the fetish of a Phrase® he 
has kept his head. What strength this may need can best be 
estimated by the fact that even a man so eminent as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has lately been compelled to speak with bated breath in this 
Review,® when humbly venturing to suggest that possibly after all, 
‘natural selection’ is not a perfect or complete explanation of all the 


5 « Natural selection.’ 

6 See the significant and instructive articles on ‘The Factors of Organic Evolu- 
tion,’ by Mr. Herbert Spencer, published in the Mineteenth Century for the months of 
April and May 1886. 
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wonders of organic life. It was high time indeed that some revolt 
should be raised against that Reign of Terror which had come to be 
established in the scientific world under the abuse of a great name. 
Professor Huxley has not joined this revolt openly, for as yet indeed 
it is only beginning to raise its head. But more than once—and very 
lately—he has uttered a warning voice against the shallow dogmatism 
which has provoked it. The time is coming when that revolt will be 
carried further. Higher interpretations will be established. Unless 
I am much mistaken, they are already coming into sight. 


ARGYLL. 
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THE TRUE POSITION OF FRENCH 


POLITICS. 


THAT the immense majority of Frenchmen should not understand 
the first word of English politics is a fact deeply to be deplored ; 
we are two neighbouring nations who have, in many circumstances, 
great interests in common. This, however, may be accounted for. 
So long as a tunnel does not connect France with England, my 
countrymen will consider the journey to London as a regular journey. 
Now, it is evident, as with individuals, nations can only get to know 
one another by frequent acquaintance. But what, on the other hand, 
is more difficult to explain, is the fact that Englishmen who travel 
from London to Paris as easily as we travel from Paris to Versailles, 
should remain so absolutely ignorant, with very rare exceptions, of 
matters concerning our politics. We have, all the year round, the 
pleasure of meeting here with a great many Englishmen, and they 
all deserve the judgment of the Scripture—they have eyes and see 
not, and ears but hear not. 

And, what is worse, though it is but a natural corollary of every 
species of ignorance, they pretend to have seen and heard so well, and 
therefore do not hesitate to express decisive opinions about us, and 
get angry when they are respectfully told they are mistaken after 
having themselves been deceived. 

Whether concerning our character or our politics, theirs is the 
old story of Sterne’s sentimental traveller, who, meeting on the 
quay, in Calais, a red-haired Picard, imagines that the hair of every 
French-woman is of the same carroty hue. In the time of the da/ 
Mabille nine Englishmen out of ten judged our home life from the 
night brawls and eccentric quadrilles in which their book-makers 
and drunken jockeys took a prominent part on Grand Prix nights; 
this same process you continue making use of in regard to our 
politics. 

Where do English people (present company always, and naturally, 
excepted) study our public affairs and statesmen? I will not hesitate 
to declare that they derive their means of information from the Figaro. 
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We have in Paris at least half-a-dozen newspapers carefully and con- 
scientiously edited, from which, due allowance once given to party 
prejudices, a stranger might make himself acquainted with the true 


position of our affairs. 

If any one of these newspapers is read in London by more than 
twenty-five people (not reckoning the French colony), I will under- 
take to read, for six months, nothing but German metaphysics. 
The Figaro alone is the favourite paper. Heaven forbid that I 
should say a word against it! I know how charming, exciting, and 
exhilarating Parisian gossip is, and I knpw also that the asphalt of 
the boulevards gives an appearance of wit to the flattest rubbish 
which in Brussels and Carpentras would appear what it really is— 
absolutely idiotic and coarse. But because this gossiping is good to 
pass an hour, is that a reason to consider the scraps of politics which 
slip among those heaps of nonsense as though they were taken from 
the Scriptures? Now, that is just what you are doing, dear neigh- 
bours of ours. There is in the Figaro one political writer who is 
gifted with sound common sense. I mean M. Magnard. You take 
no notice whatever of his entrefilets, which, although sceptical and 
full of spite, are withal sensible enough. On the other hand, all the 
puffed-up nonsense which a Grenlieu or an Ignotus can spurt out 
is greedily swallowed up by you, as though every bit of it were an 
article of faith. 

Perhaps you will think I look at the smallest side of things. 
My answer is, with Spencer and Stuart Mill, that there are no small 
sides, and that those reasons which are often called small are she 
true reasons. I quote a proof. We have in France a number of 
writers of very great merit, who make the mistake of being rather 
too modest. Do you know them? No. But you do know the 
literary mountebanks for which the presse boulevardiére writes 
réclames as shameless as they are interested. Our savants, our 
philosophers, our philologists write and publish works which are fre- 
quently of the highest order; but as Figaro takes no notice of them 
you do not so much suspect their existence. But if at the shop 
of some scandalmonger one of those shameless novels should appear 
which not even a monkey could read without a blush, and which 
are excluded from our homes, lo! the title of that book and the name 
of its author will immediately hover over every British lip. Roma 
locuta esse—Figaro has spoken; and you exclaim chorus-like, What 
a horrid race those French people are ! 

I will not say that we do not treat you in the same way, and I 
am not in the least proud of it. But if this state of things is correct 
—and it really is so—is it surprising that such misunderstandings 
should divide two nations made to appreciate and, at all events, to 
know each other ? 
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II. 


If experience, too—and I say nothing of that of the past, but of 
more recent date—were of any avail! But it is not. igaro per- 
sistently deceives you. You will condescend to own that you were 
taken in; after which, with a pleasure ever renewed and a candour 
ever fresh, you allow yourselves to be deceived once more. Allow 
me to remind you of the last two instances. 

Eighteen months ago we had in France general elections. Thanks 
to the culpable division 9f the Republicans, thanks also to the 
slanderous reports spread against the. Tonkin expedition, two hundred 
Monarchists succeeded in forcing their way into the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Thereupon the /igaro began. to trumpet forth a hymn _ in 
favour of the coming Restoration, to the celebrated tune of Za Belle 
Héléne : ‘Le roi barbu qui s’avance;’ and you took it all in. For 
three whole months the English press unanimously echoed this 
De profundis of the Republic. Meanwhile the feud among our 
Republicans had to some extent abated, and the Monarchists of the 
House, incapable even of proposing in due form the restoration of 
Monarchy, were discovered to be capable only, after the fashion of 
your own Irishmen, of parliamentary obstruction. 

Scarcely had this demonstration been made, and not without 
some éc/at, when the Republican Government, worried by the incessant 
intrigues of the pretenders, determined upon expelling them. ‘The 
French nation, wrote the Figaro, will energetically condemn this 
iniquitous, odious measure. 

You English people took the word—although in the course of 
your history, be it under the Commonwealth, the House of Orange, 
or the House of Brunswick, you never tolerated the presence of the 
Stuarts in your own country—and you added your protest to the 
Figaro’s. A fortnight elapses; our electors are called upon to 
re-elect one-half of our departmental assemblies; and behold! our 
Royalists suffer a defeat which culminates in a disaster. The 
measure which was to shake the foundations of the Republic 
strengthened them; so well even that on the morrow several deputies 
of the Right, and among others M. Raoul Duval and M. Lepoutre, 
gave their adherence to the constitutional principle. 

And now you are less credulous, more on your guard, more 
careful, are you not? I can hear you protest in the affirmative. 
Well, then, what is it you are doing, at the very moment I pen these 
lines ? 

Still on the faith of Figaro’s assertions, you are sincerely, loyally 
convinced that General Boulanger is ‘the first man in France.’ 
You say, and you seriously write, that since Napoleon at the zenith 

of his power, and Lafayette in 1830, no man has ever enjoyed in 
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France a popularity comparable to that of General Boulanger, and 
that he is, with the exception of M. de Lesseps, the only one who 
is really popular with us. And then, all of a sudden, starting from 
these premises, you rush very naturally to the most fanciful and 
unwarrantable conclusion. 

Syllogism ist: General Boulanger is the most popular man in 
France. Now the most popular man in France ought to be the head 
of the Government: therefore, M. Boulanger will be ere long the 
head of the Republic. 

Syllogism znd: The head of the Government, when he happens to 
be a military man, tries to obtain, by means of a war, the consecration 
of his power. Now General Boulanger is about to be made the head 
of the Republic : therefore, France will go to war with Germany. 

Those who contributed to spreading among you the first mistake, 
and inducing you to believe in it—viz. the mistake which forms the 
basis of the syllogism—protest now vainly and with much wit and 
sagacity against your deductions. You had taken their word when 
they were mistaken, and now you will not believe them when they 


are right. 
III 


So let us come to General Boulanger. We have: determined 
to speak of him as little as we can in French newspapers. An 
ingenious writer has even gone the length of proposing to impose a 
fine on any journalist who should venture to write down the General’s 
name. However, as the public abroad have not yet formed as decided 
an opinion as we have in France, I ought to say something about him 
here. You may rest assured that I shall not run him down. It 
cannot be expected that, in an English Review, I should speak ill of 
a man who wears the French uniform, and who is for the time being 
at the head of our army. 

This is the ¢hema: ‘General Boulanger enjoys an immense 
popularity; no doubt this popularity does not rest like that of 
Lafayette on a revolution, like Bonaparte’s on victories, or like 
Gambetta’s on his country’s honour saved by him. Its only raison 
@’étre, like the South Sea Bubble, is an undefined confidence, a 
mysterious expectation. But this makes it all the deeper and the 
stronger.’ I allow myself to deny these assertions. I will set aside 
General Boulanger himself; his political acts, which have been 
sharply, and very properly, criticised; his qualifications as a military 
man, the value of which no one as yet has had an opportunity of 
gauging. For, be it said in passing, to assert that Gambetta con- 
sidered him as one of the four best generals of the French army 
is to commit a grievous slip of memory. Several of my friends and 
myself frequently conversed with Gambetta on military matters. 
Now he never said to any of these friends a word about General 
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Boulanger, which would be very strange if he really held that officer 
(but recently promoted, by the Duc d’Aumale’s proposal, to the rank 
of Générale de Brigade) in such high estimation. And I must add 
that when, in the months of August and September 1881, Gambetta, 
before assuming the Presidency of the Council, suggested to M. de 
Freycinet, whe consented, at the time, to be civilian Minister of War, 
these two statesmen reviewed the list of officers in command who 
were thought qualified to occupy a higher post, and (I am in a 
position to affirm) the name of General Boulanger was not men- 
tioned. 

But I will say no more about this, and come to the main 
point of interest. Well, certainly I acknowledge that General 
Boulanger enjoys a good amount of popularity: (1) among the rank 
and file, because he has shown a praiseworthy desire to improve their 
condition; (2) among a certain number of young officers, because 
he himself is still young; (3) among certain members of Parliament, 
because he is often willing to yield to their requests; (4) among the 
extreme sections of large towns, because he is on intimate terms with 
the /xtransigeants leaders, and also because of his excellent horseman- 
ship. But this popularity, which is indisputable, is nevertheless, in 
regard to the notoriety of the general, what one is to one hundred. 
It would be superfluous to show that notoriety and popularity differ 
as essentially as a figure differs from a number. To be a man much 
talked of is not a common lot; it is in fact a good deal; still that 
cannot be called popularity. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that in current conversation 
General Boulanger is much talked about, and that the papers 
mention his name very frequently. But, without wishing the com- 
parison to be offensive, if that be sufficient to constitute popula- 
rity, who could have been more popular than the novelist Ponson du 
Terrail or Mdlle. Sarah Bernhard or M. Constant Coquelin? General 
Boulanger enjoys an immense and unexpected notoriety, this is un- 
questionable; but I cannot help repeating what I know to be the fact 
from experience—notoriety is one thing, and popularity another. It 
is because people do not take the trouble to distinguish between the 
two nouns, and the two things, that they made the mistake which I 
have been endeavouring to point out. I naturally allude only to 
bond-fide publicists, not to those reptives who pocket a stipend to 
write things which serve their patron’s purpose, whatever that be. 
And this is so true that, from a political standpoint (the only one I 
can take, as I am not qualified tos touch upon military and tech- 
nical ground ; besides which, it would be too ridiculous on the part 
of a civilian to declare, before the terrible experience of battle, 
that such and such an officer is os is not a general)—this, I 
say, is so true that, excepting the Jou/evard loungers or the gens 
du monde, who in salons talk at random of everyone and 
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everything, there is not one political man with any faith in the 
political future of General Boulanger, nor is there a single senator 
or Republican deputy, not one, willing to admit that General Bou- 
langer, or any other Minister of War of the future, be it General 
Saussier, General Lewal, General Delebecque, General Campenon, or 
General Davoust, can ever in our Republican France play a political 
part. The moment a War Minister should presume to discard his 
special duties, and venture to exercise a political influence by the 
weight of his sword, would be that of his ruin; the Republican party 
would immediately and unanimously thrust him back into obscurity 
and oblivion. M. Clémenceau would be the first to do it; he said 
it, in so many words, in La Justice, and the article in which the 
leader of the Extreme Left expressed clearly his opinion on the 
subject appeared on the very day when a similar expression of 
views was published in the République frangaise, in words nearly 
identical. 

In our parliamentary constitution, Parliament determines in 
reality the choice of the President of the Council, and appoints the 
President of the Republic. Can anyone, in the condition of things 
as stated in these pages, see a plausible reason for raising to the 
highest magistracy of the country a man who may possibly be a good 
Minister of War (and this point is not under discussion), but who 
would not be accepted to play any political part of any of our parlia- 
mentary leaders? If so, it is a mistake, one more delusion which must 
be considered as entirely out of the range of political appreciations 
abroad. 

But how is the error to be explained ? 

By two essential causes. First cause: Nations, even the most 
forward in civilisation and democracy, experience the childish 
desire of personifying their hopes in the name of one man. Now, 
there was rather a scarcity of prominent men at the very time 
when a succession of fortuitous circumstances brought General 
Boulanger to the Ministry of War. Gambetta had died, and after 
him Chanzy, Victor Hugo, and Admiral Courbet. With all his 
skill, M. de Freycinet had never succeeded in appealing to the heart 
and to the imagination of the country. M. Léon Say, who was but 
one man in an eminent but limited groupe, lived a more or less 
voluntarily secluded life. The elections of the 4th of October had 
crushed M. Brisson’s expectations. M. Ferry was still bearing the 
heavy brunt of the Tonkin expedition, to which now people begin to 
render due justice. M. Clémenceau had allowed his opportunity to 
slip, and was just at the time the subject of much distrust, in addi- 
tion to which it must be acknowledged that his political Jaggage was 
and is rather scanty. Just then General Boulanger was caracoling his 
black charger in the Champs-Elysées. This cheval de cirque proved 
the right horse in the right place. 
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Second cause: There was at that precise hour a great stir in the 
Republican party in favour of the army. Up to the time of the 
Tonkin expedition it had been a defeated army—gloriously defeated, 
true, but nevertheless defeated. Now the splendid enterprise aimed 
at and carried out in the far East had shown that our young army 
was, among all armies, both strong and valiant. It had brought back 
victory to our standards. When the political passions began to cool 
down, that army which had given to France Tunis and East Indo-China 
became surprisingly popular, and the head of the army took his share 
in this popularity. Had his name been Lewal, Thibaudin, Thoumas, 
Février, instead of Boulanger, matters would have been exactly the same. 
The cheers raised on the 14th of July, 1886, when the army of Tonkin 
was reviewed, were intended for the heroes of that expedition—viz. for 
Négrier, Dominié, Briere de l’Isle, Borgnis-Desborde. ‘These cheers 
the present Minister of War intercepted. This was all, but I do not 
deny that it was a great deal. 


IV. 


The Boulanger legend has, in regard to the internal affairs of 
France, given rise to that collection of vague reports, of uncertain 
racontars, of silly table-talk which made Castelar say on his last 


visit to Paris, ‘General Boulanger ?—I know him well; he is a 
Spanish general!’ In connection with our external affairs, that 
same legend has enabled M. de Bismarck to make the foolish, the 
ill-disposed, and the speculating tribe, which made half Europe 
believe that the rumour according to which France plans an aggres- 
sion against Germany was well founded. This false and ground- 
less accusation the Chancellor made use of with the genius which 
he displays in all things, and it had a threefold result :— 

1. The fear of war—the Germans no more than any people 
which are not absolutely barbarous favour war—will give M. de 
Bismarck a Reichstag willing to vote the Septennat. Why is the 
Septennat, in M. de Bismarck’s estimation, of capital importance ? 
Not from a military point of view. The Septennat of Marshal von 
Moltke—the Triennat of M. Richter, the Quinquennat of the Prince 
Imperial, all these are but different forms of the Eternat. But the 
Septennat is a bridge thrown between the reign of the. old Emperor, 
who is preparing to take his rest by the side of Barbarossa, and the 
reign of the coming Kaiser, Princess Victoria’s Consort. M. de 
Bismarck is now in the possession of his bridge. 

2. The rumours of war spread all over the world by the German 
reptiles and the international daissiers have cost commerce, manu- 
factures, and trade a sum of money which may be valued at least at 
100,000,000/, ‘This is not paying too much for the pleasure of being 
agreeable to Prince Bismarck. 
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3. The position of General Boulanger, as War Minister, was for 
a couple of weeks materially strengthened. This position, particularly 
in Parliament, had been much shaken at the beginning of the present 
year, which made such a poor début in the history of the world. The 
fact that M. de Bismarck should appear to require the dismissal of 
General Boulanger was sufficient to immediately check the opposition 
of hostile parties. 

Our political parties have many defects, and I can assure you 
that even your own do zo¢ beat us in that respect; but this must 
be said—they are patriotic to the bone. What the great Chancellor 
seemed to require from us (for he never whispered a word on the 


subject to anyone) was the humiliation of France, the sacrifice not 
of a gentleman called Boulanger, or Durand, or Dupont, but of the 


soldier who stands at the head of our army. A deep silence immedi- 
ately followed, hostility to the general was disarmed, the most deserved 
reproaches died on the lips of his adversaries, and his friends stopped 
the fulsome and irritating praises in which they had hitherto freely 
indulged. As if by a tacit and unanimous understanding, or by a kind 
of watchword which no one had given, but which all readily accepted, 
General Boulanger’s name was, from that moment, no longer to be 
mentioned, so long as the storm had not blown over—I mean till the 
end of the German elections. 

The Papal Nuncio at said the other day: ‘Ah! M. de 
Bismarck made a great blunder when he mentioned the name of 
General Boulanger in the Reichstag. I do not say that he raised 
him ona pedestal—no; but what a splendid advertisement! Qued/e 
réclame / It was enough to kill a Yankee with envy!’ And with 
that finesse eccléstastique so exquisite when blended with the 
Jinesse of a diplomatist, he added: ‘That is the first récame which 
General Boulanger has not paid for. JVe, everybody else, paid 
for it !’ 

Now, is it quite necessary that I should show in this Review that 
those accusations raised against France were false in every respect ? 
And in saying this I do not speak of the nation itself, so anxious 
for peace—ay, all the more so. as our army is not an army of mer- 
cenaries, but an army including every Frenchman, whether rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, capable of handling a gun—in short, every 
valid man from 18 to 40. Not, indeed, that such an army of citizens 
should be unable to face heroically the most terrible struggles for the 
protection of our homes; but a people in which every family is drained 
of two or three of its members in times of war 1s naturally loth to rush 
into hazardous expeditions. No; but I mean General Boulanger him- 
self. When you have seen him on a parade-ground you may call him 
General Franconi, but when you have conversed with him you would 
really do him an injury in calling him by the name of Generai Tranche- 
Montagne. At the very beginning of the year (January 20) he himself 
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said to me: ‘Any man wishing to go to war is a madman or acriminal, 
and ought to be made to wear the straight-waistcoat.’ 

‘Ay!’ replies M. de Bismarck ; ‘ but not a single minister has been 
found yet to declare, from the ¢ridune, that France renounces for 
ever Alsace and Lorraine.’ 

Well, no; such a minister has not been found, neither will such 
aknave ever Je found. Our ministers for Foreign Affairs—Republi- 
can patriots such as Charles de Rémusat, Waddington, Freycinet, 
Gatnbetta, Duclerc, Challemel-Lacour, Ferry, Flourens, or Royalists, 
who are just as anxious to uphold our national honour, such as De 
Broglie and Decazes—have all and equally suspected the treaty of 
Frankfort. But who does not submit that there is some distance 
between that respect and the expected declaration—i.e. the distance 
which separates legality from disgrace? Would any Englishman 
advise us to make such a declaration? And because we do not wish 
to disgrace ourselves, does it follow that we wish to go to war? 

Let me open an hypothesis. We have on the Place de la Concorde 
great stone statues representing the principal towns of France which 
were raised under Louis-Philippe’s reign. One of these is the 
allegorical figure of Strasbourg. It is the work of Pradier, and the 
person who stood for the statue was the beautiful Juliette D an 
intimate friend of Victor Hugo, who died less than twelve months 


before the illustrious poet. 


Now let me suppose that M. de Bismarck should say to us, some day 
or other: ‘Strasbourg was given up to Germany in virtue of a treaty 
in due form, signed by Thiers and Jules Favre; Strasbourg is there- 
fore a German town, and should no longer be among the statues of 
the French cities, on the Place de la Concorde, which form a circle 
round the obelisk of Luxor. I request you to suppress that statue.’ 

Quia? <A plain stone statue, for which an actress stood as a 
model. That is not much. But who will not foresee that, rather 
than suppress the statue, France, who is anxious, most passionately 
anxious, for peace, would prefer all the risks of a fearful war, with 
its hundreds of thousands of men mown down, and its hundreds of 
thousands of widows and orphans left behind ? 

Why this? Simply because the honour of our country and that 
of our glorious history would for that one moment be identified 
with that statue, and because a nation may sacrifice everything— 
except its honour. 

This ridiculous intimation (I mean that of my hypothesis) would 
not have materially improved the appearance of the statue of Stras- 
bourg ; nor has the speech of M. de Bismarck endeared General Bou- 
langer to the Republicans, who do not appreciate certain proceedings 
of his. But this speech, given the fact that we are a proud people, 
could have no other consequences than what it had. However, I do 
not complain. 
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In the general attitude France has maintained these six weeks, 
the silence observed with regard to M. Boulanger has been but a 
detail; but this attitude was, at the same time, both dignified and 
high-minded. It has in fact shown the world what an immense pro- 
gress the public mind has accomplished under the Republican Govern- 
ment within the last fifteen years. Never had a nation, strong and 
confident in its strength, as it is in its right, been subjected to a 
more deliberate and more gross provocation. And yet, within that 
nation, considered as superficial, frivolous, and inconsistent, not one 
man, not even the least of journalists, however eager he be for noise 
and excitement, took the slightest notice of these provocations. The 
Germans wanted a pretext. We did not offer them so much as the 
shadow of one. They tried hard to make us overstep the limits of our 
legitimate right. We strictly, persistently, remain within those limits. 
i venture to believe that from that day the general consensus of the 
civilized world was on our side. 


We 


I will not try to foresee what may happen in France on the morrow 
of the German electoral crisis which has weighed so heavily over 
the whole of Europe. Three months ago, I thought that our Chamber 
of Deputies, divided into three sections nearly equal in strength 


(Royalist, Republican, Intransigeant), could not reach the natural 
term of its office, and that its days were numbered. Now, I can only 
say this: So long as external circumstances command it, our patriotic 


truce will continue. 

Before concluding these pages, however, I should like to rectify 
one point which to me appears very important. 

People on your side of the Channel have for some time alleged 
that France, in present days, entertains very hostile feelings towards 
England. That has been said on account of some newspaper articles, 
amongst which some bear my name, where on one occasion I vin- 
dicated the claims of France in Egypt, while on another I protested 
against the ill-will of the British Government, or the English press, in 
matters connected with Tonkin or Madagascar. I have also ventured 
to blame (but not so severely as did many of your Liberals and 
Radicals) the policy pursued by Lord Salisbury in the Bulgarian 
question. Well, here again two nations, intended to be friends, are 
being grievously misled. 

I must, first of all, reserve the absolute right of dond-fide 
criticism. But, because I fail to admire the diplomacy of the 
Tory Cabinet, it does not necessarily follow that I am inimical to the 
English people. Again, because I admire the oratorical circumspection 
of Mr. Gladstone, it does not follow that I must be an Anglophile. 
And what is true of a French publicist is equally so of an English 
publicist. 
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I know one English politician who fails to appreciate M. Jules 
Ferry to his full value. I do not, on that account, taunt him with 
Gallophobia. I know another who is very partial to M. Say and 
M. Clémenceau. Am I for no other reason to conclude that this 
gentleman would be willing to sacrifice everything for a French 
alliance? In plain language—hasty generalisations are the great evil. 
Suppose a French orator or writer to attack an English politician. 
What will the friends of this gentleman do? They will not say, ‘M. 
Durand does not like Mr. Smith,’ but, ‘ France hates England,’ and 
the good public believe them. Well, that good public must cease to 
doso. Certainly, I would ask the English press whether it wishes or 
not to appease national prejudices which were thought extinct and 
have been rekindled; and I would ask English journalists not to 
pour so much oil over the fire, under such grave circumstances, as they 
have done lately, and not to denounce us to the world as incorrigible 
disturbers of the peace: the evil consequences produced by such 
articles cannot be numbered. But now, because we are rather dis- 
satisfied with the policy pursued by certain ministers of the Queen 
and the remarks of certain English journalists, it would be an absolute 
mistake to believe in a hatred, on our part, of your race, such, for 
instance, as the Slavs entertain against the Germans. Let one lofty 
and sympathising word be uttered by some authorised Englishman, 
and the proof of my assertion will be made. Let Mr. Gladstone speak 
of France as Katkoff spoke of her in Russia, and Castelar in Spain. 
It is evident that the conflict of interest which may exist between 
the two nations in different parts of the world will not then disappear 
as if by magic, but the hearty intercourse which bound the two 
nations but recently together will immediately be re-established. 

Those political men of ours who are neither fanatics nor fools 
continue their usual friendly greetings and conversations, although 
in opposed camps they fight for opposed causes and antagonistic 
‘interests. Let this be the case with the English and French nations. 
You English, and we French, belong to well-bred and well-mannered 
nations. We are no low-bred upstarts, and neither your conscience 
nor ours can ever harbour the barbarous principle that Afight goes 
before Right ! 

JosEPH REINACH. 





A COLONIAL VIEW OF IMPERIAL 


FEDERATION. 


Ir may truly be said that Imperial Federation is in the air. It 
would, however, be an entire misrepresentation of public feeling in 
the colonies to state that in any one colony there is real agreement 
as to what Imperial Federation means, or a desire to surrender any 
power of self-government that a colony now possesses. All that can 
be said is that the set of public opinion is towards a closer union of 
the Empire than has hitherto existed. 

Twenty years, nay, even ten years ago, the set of public opinion 
seemed to be in the opposite direction. It was thought then by 
many colonists'—and many English statesmen shared the same 
opinion—that a time must speedily come when the colonies would 
separate from the mother country. When this feeling was strongest 
it was not produced by any want of loyalty. There was as strong 
a love for the mother country, and as much loyalty towards the 
sovereign, as exist now, but there was a belief that separation from 
England and the starting of new nations were the necessary ending 
of colonial institutions. Just as the son looks forward to the time 
when he will have to leave his father’s home and shift for himself, 
so it was thought that the time must come when the self-governing 
colonies must be severed from the parent State and start a national 
life of their own. But the new nations were to be founded under 
happier auspices than attended the beginnings of the United States. 
The colonies were to part from England on amicable terms. Nowa- 
days there are very few advocates of such a policy. Public opinion 
favours some form, of union, and the hope is that separation will be 
prevented. Federation is the term which best expresses the present 
feeling with regard to the relations that are hoped for between the 
mother country and her colonies; but I have not yet seen any scheme 
of Federation proposed that would be satisfactory to either. Nor is 
this surprising. People in the mother country do not appear to 
realise that before Imperial Federation can be brought about there 
must be a long preparation for it both in the United Kingdom and 


1See The Coming Event; or, Freedom and Independence for Australia, by J. D, 
Lang, D.D., of Sydney. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 1870. 
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in the colonies. Neither is yet ready for Federation ; and any scheme 
given effect to before the necessary growth and education which 
should precede a new form of government had been accomplished, 
would postpone indefinitely that better unity of the Empire for 
which I think every Englishman should strive. 

I have said the people at home are not yet prepared for Imperial 
Federation. We have only to think of the attitude of English 
statesmen towards colonial questions during the past twenty or thirty 
years, to see that this is so. Indeed, one cause of the unpopularity of 
some of the leading Liberals of England in the colonies has been that 
they were thought to be careless of colonial interests, and to look 
forward to the time when the colonies, like ripe friut, would drop 
from the parent stem. It is doubtful, however, whether any section 
of politicians ‘at home has been otherwise than careless of colonial 
interests. British statesmen have generally been neglectful of the 
consideration of colonial questions, because, at all events up to a very 
recent period, the people of England had no adequate conception 
either of their nature or importance. The growth of the Federal idea, 
however, has dissipated any tendency towards separation which may 
have been caused by past neglect of the colonies by England. 

In this paper I desire to point out certain matters which, if 
Federation is to be accompiished, the English and colonial people 
will have to bear in mind. As I have already indicated, the alterna- 
tive to Federation is Separation. These are the two goals, and it 
rests with the people of England and of the colonies to say which is 
desirable. It is scarcely necessary to point out what Separation im- 
plies. Ifthe colonies leave England she naturally loses influence in 
the world, and instead of being a great Power she will gradually 
cease to occupy her present high position among the European 
Powers. It may be said that England was great when she had no 
Colonial Empire, when her population was less than it is now, when 
her resources compared with those that she now possesses were insig- 
nificant. This is true. But though she has grown her rivals have 
grown also, and were she shorn of her Colonial Empire—were she to 
lose India, Australia, British North America, and South Africa—she 
would, even as a European Power, have to take a second place, and 
her influence in European politics would be materially diminished. 

I do not mean to say that even were she to lose all these vast 
territories she would not be great. Her people are great, and the 
historical associations which are ingrained in the life of her people 
would make her what she has been in the past—a strong, courageous, 
and generous nation. But if one contrasts what her future would be 
in the event of Separation with that which it might become under 
some scheme of Federation, then I do not think it needs much argu- 
ment to show that it ought to be the object of English statesmen, 
backed by the English nation, to encourage the growth of the 
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Imperial feeling. Colonial statesmen too must be favourable to 
such a scheme, for the position of the several parts of the Empire 
could not but be greatly affected, both in the present and in the 
future, by each becoming a separate country instead of forming a 
member of a vast Imperial Dominion, and a severance from the 
mother country would necessarily be accompanied by the withdrawal 
of her protection. 

Imperial Federation, however, has what might be termed its 
drawbacks, and I think it would be entirely to ignore the difficulties 
with which it is surrounded not to state that it necessarily implies 
that England must become something above and beyond a great 
European State. I believe that if Federation is to be accomplished 
the foreign policy of England will have to undergo a decided change, 
and that the affairs of Europe will be to her of practically little con- 
sequence. Certainly it is of more interest to Germany and Austro- 
Hungary than to England that Russian power should not overshadow 
the East of Europe. What is it to Great Britain who occupies 
Constantinople—whether Russia, Turkey, or Austria? What is it 
to her who rules Bulgaria? Whether the Danubian Principalities 
exist as such, or whether they are absorbed by Austria or Russia, 
should give her no concern. She should be as independent of 
European politics as the United States are. If her colonies and 
dependencies are effectually defended, and it is once determined 
that the interests of Great Britain are world-wide rather than 
European, she need care little about the political division of the map 
of Europe. 

I know it may be said that if it be determined that the English 
nation is not to interfere in the affairs of Europe—if she is to refuse 
aid to the weak States and to allow the powerful States to overrun 
them—she will be destroying the mora/e of her national life. It 
should be her proud aim, some will say, as it was in days long past, 
to assist the oppressed against the oppressor. But such language can 
hardly be used by a nation that did not interfere on behalf of Italy, 
nor of Poland, nor of Hungary, nor of Denmark. It is true she 
interfered on behalf of Turkey, but the result was not encourag- 
ing. The loss of life and treasure in the Crimean war was not com- 
pensated by any great results. There can be no real danger to her 
from any of the European Powers were she not to intermeddle in 
European politics. If she only take proper precautions none can 
attack her with any chance of success. The ‘Silver Streak’ which 
surrounds her, if properly taken advantage of, may effectually prevent 
her being implicated in the Continental disorders of Europe. The 
United States with us, British North America could defend itself 
from foreign invasion, and so could Australasia and South Africa if 
Great Britain were freed from European complications. The vulnerable 
point by land of her possessions would be on the north-western 
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frontier of India, and of course every necessary preparation should be 
made for the defence of that frontier. It is, I know, urged that the 
route by the Suez Canal is essential for this object, and that the 
possession of Constantinople by Russia would enable her to unite with 
other nations to deprive us of this passage. In time of war, how- 
ever, the Suez Canal could easily be obstructed so as to prevent the 
transit of ships, and that route could not be relied upon by us from 
one week to another. The proper course appears to be to render 
absolutely secure our naval station in South Africa, and to organise 
rapid steam communication round the Cape of Good Hope to India. 
Reinforcements could then be sent out rapidly to India though the 
Suez Canal were blocked. 

Moreover, as a glance at the map will show, India lies between 
South Africa and Australia; and as these colonies—or rather fede- 
rations—grow in power, they will be able in future years to send troops 
to aid in the defence of India. If England does not provoke a war 
with other Powers, there is not one of her sons but would send aid 
to defend her against aggression. The enthusiasm that would be 
aroused if she were wantonly attacked would be hard to parallel 
in the history of the world. 

I have referred to the fact that the interests of Great Britain 
are world-wide rather than European; and when we regard her vast 
territories in America, Australasia, and South Africa, fast springing 
into great nations, when we think of her Indian Empire, and of her 
possession of naval stations at the entrances to the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea and on the several routes of commerce throughout 
the globe, it is, I conceive, impossible with any show of reason to deny 
this proposition. 

Imperial Federation necessarily implies, then, that England must 
give up interfering in the Continental politics of Europe. I feel 
certain that, whatever shape an Imperial Federal Parliament may 
take, if there are representatives in it from South Africa, from Austral- 
asia, from India, from British North America, they will never con- 
sent to go to war on behalf of any city or of any political boundary 
on the map of Europe. 

Under Imperial Federation the British nation will be not merely 
a European nation but the centre of a world-wide dominion. If the 
vastness of the territory that is now British be considered, it will at 
once be seen how insignificant the European possessions are com- 
pared with those in other quarters of the globe. I know well that 
area is not the only consideration, but it should nevertheless be 
observed that Australasia, including Fiji, is as large as the United 
States excluding Alaska. It has about 3,104,000 square miles. 
Canada 3,372,300; South Africa 263,000; India and its dependencies 
1,482,000. 

The area of England, Scotland, and Ireland is 120,432 square 
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miles; Germany has 212,028, France 204,177, and European 
Russia 2,095,504 square miles of territory. ‘The whole of Europe is 
3,905,300. Compared with all the other countries of the world the 
English Empire would, except Russia, be the largest. It would 
certainly be the most populous, the most important, and the 
wealthiest. The Empire would become a vast territory with one lan- 
guage. Hitherto the population of Australasia has doubled in fifteen 
years, and in fifty years perhaps it may equal that of England of to- 
day. And if one thinks what will be the future of South Africa, or of 
British North America, it will readily appear that not only in terri- 
tory but in trade and in population, European England will soon not 
equal Australasian or American and perhaps not much exceed even 
African England. 

It is necessary to add that there is something else that must 
necessarily flow from the adoption of any scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion. The glory of the English constitution has been that it is 
unwritten. It has grown and developed and become suitable to the 
times, unhampered by astatute. If Imperial Federation in any form 
is to be adopted there must necessarily be a written constitution, and 
there must be, as in the United States, some supreme Court having 
power to interpret its provisions. In no other way could the rights 
of the federal bodies be preserved. ‘This is opposed to any English 
precedent, and would form a new departure in the constitutional 
history of Britain. ‘There can, however, be little hope of any arrange- 
ment that does not guarantee local autonomy and a strict guardian- 
ship of the rights of the constitutionally governed States of which the 
confederacy would consist. A written constitution and an Imperial 
Court above both Parliament and Executive are necessary guarantees 
for the independence of the States. Special arrangements would 
have to be made for India and the Crown colonies. But some may 
urge that under such a confederacy we should not have an English 
empire, that English ideas would not predominate, and that to term 
such a union an Imperial Federation is a misuse of the term.?_ There 
may, however, be a Federal parliament ‘ maintaining peace,’ and pro- 
tecting commerce, whilst at the same time the separate States are 
allowed the fullest local government and the greatest development 
of their national life, even of national idiosyncrasies. ‘The State 
may hold the different peoples together without transforming them 
in favour of one nationality.’ The transformation that language 
and literature can: make will be effected, and their influence can 
perhaps not be estimated. But the climates differ, and though 
rapid communication tends to abolish all provincialisms, yet there 
must remain the peculiarities of Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans, and British Americans, that will differentiate them from 


2 See Bluntschli’s Zheory of the State, English translation, Clarendon Press, p. 38. 
3 [bid., p. 90. 
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one another and from European England. Federation does not 
mean sameness. 

I do not think it necessary to enter into the question as to what 
form the union may take. Jt may be that of a ‘confederacy,’ as 
distinguished from that of a ‘confederation,’ or it may be a form of 
union unlike any that has preceded it. The question is whether it 
is not better to have the loosest kind of federation than separation. 
The difficulties under either what is called a ‘ Bundesstaat’ or a 
‘Staatenbund,’ are forcibly stated by Mr. Freeman, and cannot be 
overlooked.5 But the troubles, the dangers, and the loss to England 
and her colonies of Separation, are even more appalling than the 
alternatives of Federation that Mr. Freeman offers. The question 
of India and of Crown colonies with native races would be difficult 
under any form of Federation, but Iam not aware that a continuance 
of the present system is any solution of the Indian problem. And it 
is no argument against a kind of Federation that in some particulars 
it differs from the form of union that has been seen in Greece, or 
that exists in Switzerland or the United States of America. What I 
desire to insist on is that the Federation which ought to come cannot 
even now be planned, and that time and education are required to 
perfect the form of union which is to bind the Empire together. 
Against those who have plans and are ready with paper constitutions 
for an Imperial England Mr. Freeman’s criticism may hold good, but 
it does not touch those who strive to prevent separation and who 
are as yet unable to formulate the new form of government. ‘The 
English nation must be content to take a new departure, and not 
necessarily be bound by a definition of terms. Learned historians 
and professors may define what federations mean, and what are 
necessarily incidents of such unions.6 But mere names signify 
little. Is a union possible? Or is England to lose her colonies? 
These are the questions the nation has to answer. 

It may be asked, How is Federation to be brought about ? 

There must be a feeling created in the English people in England 
in favour of a strong unity. At present that feeling is weak. . The 
English people have, in a most generous manner, given the right of 
self-government to the colonies. I doubt if they are yet prepared 
to say that their foreign policy is to be shaped in the manner I have 
indicated. But until people can realise that it means the giving up 
of interference in European politics and the looking upon England 
as not merely a European nation, Imperial Federation is far in the 
future. 

This change, however, will come. It will be brought about by many 
causes. The race feeling is strong. Those who have been born and 

#See Freeman's History of Federal Govern nent, p. 10. 


& See Greater Greece and Greater Britain, App. p. 132 e¢ seq. 
§ See Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, p. 128 e¢ seq. 
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those who have lived almost all their lives in the colonies have as 
strong a love for England as her own sons. And in Old England the 
love for her offspring will yet more develope. It will be seen that 
even froma selfish point of view there is need of a closer alliance. 
Her manufacturing supremacy has been shaken. She is now suffer- 
ing from foreign competitors. Even in those ‘lines’ that were con- 
sidered pre-eminently her own—iron manufactures—rival nations 
are encroaching on her. An American contractor can obtain the 
erecting of the largest bridge south of the Line-—-the Hawkesbury 
bridge in New South Wales—at something like 37,000/ below the 
English tenders. He can take some of the steel from Scotland to the 
United States, manufacture it there, and erect it at the Antipodes 
cheaper than English engineers. In other industries England is being 
driven out of the field by foreign comretition. There are many causes 
for this. She has not had the technical schools and the diffusion of 
high-class education which are found in many Continental States, and 
consequently until quite recently her workmen have not been so artis- 
tically trained. ‘The idea too that she couid have no competitors has 
made her careless, and not sensitive to the wants of her customers. 
The English people may, then, be forced to find new markets for their 
productions, and if the only alternative to Federation is Separation, 
English manufacturers will not be slow to see what this means to 
them. And so long as customs duties are collected in the colonies, I 
do not see why differential rates on English and foreign manufac- 
tures should not be levied. Differential duties have been recognised 
by both French and Spanish treaties, and the Imperial Parliament 
by special legislation has authorised various colonies to make differ- 
ent tariffs. Why should not some arrangement be made between 
England and her colonies in this respect? Up to the present time 
the English manufacturer has had no advantage over his foreign com- 
petitor. German and Belgian goods are competing in the colonies 
with those made in England. 

But how is Federation to-be hastened? .I1 believe that: Colonial 
Federations should precede Imperial Federation, though the one is 
not necessary to the other. The feeling for unity would by such 
means spread and form different centres. To take an example from 
Australasia, is it likely that these colonies will readily join any scheme 
of Imperial Federation if they cannot unite amongst themselves in 
a few matters of government? Through the action of New South 
Wales and New Zealand, Australasian Federation has not yet been 
a success. Nor is this to be wondered at when it is considered that 
the Convention which passed the Federal Council Bill was entirely in 
advance of the public opinion of the colonies. In New Zealand it 
was felt that she was not necessarily one of the Australian States. 
She is as far from Australia as Spain is from England. Her climate 
and her circumstances are quite different. The fact also that the 
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Federal or Provincial system which existed in New Zealand was de- 
stroyed through financial pressure has made her people afraid that 
another Central Government might destroy the self-government 
which the colony now possesses. 

Outside of a formal Federal Alliance there is a strong tendency 
in the Australasian colonies towards united action on all matters of 
general interest. And as this feeling grows some form of Federation 
may be the result. In South Africa too, if that country is to form 
part of a confederated British Empire, the problem of Federation 
must be solved. Up to the present it has seemed to be the desire of 
the British Government to make the Cape Colony the ruler of South 
Africa, and to annex the territory held by the Boers and the native 
races to that colony. This mode of treatment will have to be 
abandoned. If there had been a proper scheme of confederation pro- 
posed and warmly supported, and if that scheme had allowed the 
fullest powers of local government to the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, there might ere this have been a great and strong South 
African confederacy. Under such a scheme Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, Natal, Orange Free State, &c., would be provinces each 
electing its own governor and parliament, and sending representatives 
to some federal parliament over which a Governor would be appointed. 
The capital of the confederacy would have to be central, and thus 
the idea so distasteful to the Boers of Cape Colony ruling South 
Africa might be destroyed. 

The views of the Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Froude were no doubt 
wise, but they attempted to force federation, and from a Cape Colony 
point of view only. It should have been recognised, as Mr. Froude 
had himself so ably stated, that federation would require to be of 
slow growth. 

A federation of the extremities will, I believe, have to be brought 
about before Imperial Federation can be expected, and the bond 
should, I think, be of a looser kind in Australasia and South Africa 
than that which exists in Canada. Nor need confederation be con- 
fined to Canada, Australasia and South Africa, and a New Zealand 
State. England herself, as is now being proposed, may set the 
example by creating a home Federation, and by granting a large 
measure of local self-government to Ireland, to England, to Scotland, 
and to Wales. Having these different confederacies in the Empire, 
one grand Federation that would strengthen all and benefit all 
might not be so difficult of attainment. 

It was thought by many that around the organisation of naval 
defence for the colonies might be woven some kind of Imperial 
union. Admiral Tryon, with great ability, has been placing before 
the Australian colonies the need, if there is to be an increase of the 
Australasian fleet, of some assistance being given by the colonial 
governments. Some were not indisposed to render such assistance, 
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but there came necessarily to the front in such a discussion the 
question, not of the control of the addition to the fleet which the 
colonies were to provide, but of whether the colonies were to be liable 
in case of war for additional aid tothe Imperial Government. In fact, 
was there to be a war tax placed on the colonies when they were to have 
no representation, no power, no voice in the war expenditure or in 
the question as to whether England was wise in engaging in a 
contest? If it had been merely the question of providing aid to 
England in case of her being attacked by a foreign foe, then, as I 
have already said, none of the colonies would have refused to give her 
every assistance in their power. England might, however, embark 
in a war which the colonies might think wrong. If the colonies had 
no voice in an Imperial parliament, is it to be expected that they 
would readily grant aid for its prosecution of the war? Their fathers 
fought for representation as an antecedent of taxation, and taxation 
with representation still remain watchwords here. This is what has 
prevented Admiral Tryon from being successful in his mission. His 
efforts to obtain aid from the Australian colonies towards the 
Imperial fleet have only helped to bring to the front the need of the 
link between the colonies and the Empire being strengthened, if not 
forged anew. His exertions, though they have apparently failed yet, 
have made the people of the Empire face a difficulty—if not a 
pressing question—that must be solved. It may be that around 
the naval defence the first beginnings of Federal action may yet arise. 
It would, however, be misleading for the people of England and of 
the colonies to imagine that any aid tothe Imperial navy will be a 
satisfactory settlement of the Imperial question. 

The question of Imperial defence may be used in other ways to 
create a feeling for a better union, and British statesmen are wise 
in utilising it. The granting by the Imperial Government of com- 
missions in the army to colonial youths will have an excellent effect, 
and if commissions in the navy are thrown open in the same way 
greater unity of feeling must necessarily be promoted. A certain 
number of commissions should be given to the colonies, perhaps on a 
population basis, and the examinations might be held in the colonies, 
commissions not being granted unless the colonial competitors were 
equal to those in England. In this way an avenue would be opened 
for colonial youths taking part in the defence of the Empire. 

As I have before observed, Britain may in the future be able 
to look to Australia, to New Zealand, to South Africa for assistance 
in the defence of India. Anything that will create an interest in 
India in these colonies and the looking upon India as allied to them 
must be of enormous advantage. 

At present appointments in the Indian civil service are open for 
competition to all her Majesty’s subjects; but, unless examinations 
are held in the colonies, it is hopeless to expect colonial compe- 
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titors to go to London to submit themselves to examination. And 
those on probation must attend some university in the United 
Kingdom. This also will have to be altered, as universities in the 
colonies can give teaching as suitable for the purpose as that obtain- 
able in the older universities of the Empire. 

Another step that is doing much for the unity of the Empire is 
that of the treatment of the agents-general of the colonies. The 
time was when the Governor of a colony was the only medium of 
communication between the colonial and Imperial governments. 
Nowadays the agents-general have assumed a position somewhat 
akin to that of ambassadors from foreign States. They are supposed 
to represent the feelings of the executive for the time being in their 
colony. ‘To some extent this has weakened the power of Governors. 
In another aspect it has strengthened it. It is true that Governors 
are no longer the only medium of communication between the 
colonies and the Imperial Government, but they stand in a higher 
position, being looked upon as the head of the colonial executive. As 
the colonies progress in power the agents-general will have to be 
members of the executive councils of the colonies they represent, 
and their position will be higher and more important than it is at 
present. There would be no need, were this the case, of a special 
colonial council of elected or appointed members such as Earl Grey 
proposed. The agents-general being members of the colonial 
executive, and being in touch with colonial feeling, could represent 
to the Imperial Government the views of the governments they 
represent. Public opinion is more subject to change in a new 
country than in an old one, and colonists who live in England for 
any length of time seem to get out of feeling with their people. 
They imbibe the views of their friends in the mother country. 
Coming from a democratic country, they seem to become intoxicated 
with the aroma of aristocratic civilisation, and, like Ulysses amongst 
the lotus-eaters, they lose all desire for return. They give utterance 
to ideas different from those which perhaps they proclained when 
they were amongst their fellow-colonists. To allow, therefore, 
English statesmen to be guided by the opinions of colonists residing 
in England, would be to allow them to be misled. What they wish 
to know is the opinion of the colonists, and this could best be given 
through the medium of a minister residing in England and retiring 
when his ministry retires. Of course such an arrangement would 
have its disadvantages. Ministries in the colonies are not long-lived, 
but no doubt provision could be made for this. An agent-general 
might be appointed a member of the executive by successive 
ministries, so long as his views on the questions which he would be 
likely to deal with in London were not opposed to those of the 
succeeding executive. 

All these things I have mentioned are making and will yet further 
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make towards promoting more cordial relations amongst the English- 
speaking people who recognise the Queen as their sovereign. Is it 
too much to look forward to the union of all the English-speaking 
people in the world? If England ceased to be a European Power, 
why should there not in some way be an affiliation between Great 
sritain and the United States? ‘The language of the two countries 
is the same, and the English feeling is strong amongst what may be 
termed the salt of the American nation. Is the poet’s dream of 
universal peace never to be fulfilled, the hope never realised that the 
time may come 


When brotherhood shows stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the world ? 


Is it unreasonable to expect that people speaking the same 
language, reading the same books, having the same creeds, and being 
reared from the same race, may learn to live in peace and mutually 
assist each other? ‘The English nation may yet comprehend not 
only England and her colonies but that Greater Britain the United 
States. The dream may be apparently difficult of realisation and 
appear in the far future, but why should it be deemed impossible 
by the practical statesmen of to-day ? 

In Federation, therefore, there is involved something which 
throws into the shade many questions about which politicians are 
struggling and striving. Would it not be better for English states- 
men to meet this Imperial Federation question face to face, to see 
what it necessarily implies, and if it is a goal for which they must 
labour, to prepare the people—the English-speaking people in both 
hemispheres—to discuss it and to look forward to it as the necessary 
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THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


My friends from Babylon the great are very good to me in the 
summer-time. They come in a delightful stream from their thou- 
sand luxuries, their great social gatherings, their brilliant talk, and 
their cheering and stimulating surroundings; they come from all 
the excitement and the whirl of London or some other huge city 
where men “ve, and they make their friendly sojourn with us here 
in the wilderness even for a week at a time. They come in a gene- 
rous and self-denying spirit to console and condole with the man 
whom they pity so gracefully—the poor country parson ‘relegated,’ 
as Bishop Stubbs is pleased to express it, ‘to the comparative use- 
lessness of literary (and clerical) retirement.’ I observe that the 
first question my good friends ask is invariably this: ‘What shall 
we do and where shall we go—to-morrow?’ It would be absurd to 
suppose that any man in his senses comes to the wilderness to say 
there, or that there could be anything to do there. A man goes to 
a place to see, not the place itself, but some other place. When you 
find yourself in the wilderness you may use any spot in it as a point 
of departure, but as a dwelling-place, a resting-place, never! More- 
over 1 observe that, by the help of such means of locomotion as we 
have at command, the days pass merrily enough with my visitors in 
fine weather. But as sure as ever the rain comes, so surely do 
my friends receive important letters calling them back, much to 
their distress and disappointment. If the weather be very bad— 
obstinately bad—or if a horse falls lame and cannot be replaced, or 
some equally crushing disaster keeps us all confined to the house and 
garden, my visitors invariably receive a telegram which summons 
them home instantly even at the cost of having to send for a fly to 
the nearest market town. Sometimes, by a rare coincidence, a kindly 
being drops in upon us even in the winter. He is always genial, 
cordial, and a great refreshment, but he never stays a second night. 
We keep him warm, we allow a liberal use of the ‘ shameful,’ we give 
him meat and drink of the best, we flatter him, we coddle him, we 
talk and draw him out, we ‘show him things,’ but he never stays 
over that single night; and when he goes, as he shakes our hands 
and wraps himself up in his rugs and furs, I notice that he has 
a sort of conflate expression upon his countenance; his face is as a 
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hybrid flower where two beauties blend. One eye says plainly, ‘I am 
a lucky dog, for I am going away at last,’ and the other eye, beaming 
with kindliness, sometimes with affection, says just as plainly, ‘ Poor 
old boy, how I do pity you!’ 

Well! this is a pitiful age; that is, it is an age very full of pity. 
The ingenuity shown by some good people in finding out new objects 
of commiseration is truly admirable. It is hardly to be expected 
that the country parson should escape the general appetite for shed- 
ding tears over real or supposed sufferers. 

But it strikes some of us poor forlorn ones as not a little curious 
that our grand town friends never by any chance seem to see what 
there is in our lot that is really pathetic or trying. ‘ How often do 
you give it meat?’ said a blushing, mild-eyed, lank-haired young 
worthy in my hearing the other day. ‘ Lawk! sir, that don’t have no 
meat,’ answered the laughing mother, as she hugged her tiny baby 
closer to her bosom. ‘Never have meat? How dreadful!’ Just so! 
But it is not only ludicrous, it is annoying, to be pitied for the wrong 
thing ; and though I am not inclined to maintain the thesis that we, 
the soldiers of God’s army of occupation, who are doing outpost duty, 
pass our lives in a whirl of tumultuots and delicious joy, yet, if I am 
to be pitied, do let me be pitied intelligently. I cannot expect to 
be envied, but surely it is not such a very heavy calamity for a man 
never to catch a sight of Zruth or The World, or to find that there is 
not such a thing as an oyster knife in his parish. 

Moreover, side by side with the pity, there is a large amount of 
much more irritating and ignorant exaggeration of the good things 
we are supposed to enjoy. We do not, I admit, hear quite so often 
as formerly about ‘fat livings’ and ‘valuable preferment,’ nor about 
the ‘rectorial mansion with a thousand a year’; but we hear a great 
deal more about such fabulous lands of Goshen than we ought to 
hear. There is always a disposition to represent our neighbours as 
better off than ourselves, and whereas the salaried townsman knows 
that his income, whatever it may be, is his net income which he 
may count upon as his spending fund to use as he pleases, when he 
hears of others as receiving or entitled to receive so many pounds a 
year, he assumes that they do receive it and that they may spend it 
as they please. The townsman, again, who moves among the multi- 
tude and every hour is reminded of that multitude pressing, as all 
fluids do, ‘equally in all directions,’ hears, and sometimes he knows, 
that the clergy in the towns have immense claims upon their time and 
are always on the move in the streets and courts. They are always 
about, always ex évidence. If a man has only to minister to a paltry 
seven hundred, what caz he have to do? He must be a drone. 

Moreover the aforesaid townsman has read all about those country 
parsons. You can hardly take up a novel without finding a sleek 
rector figuring in the volumes. These idealised rural clerics always 
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remind me of Mr. Whistler’s Nocturnes. The figures roll at you 
through the mists that are gathering round them. The good people 
who try to introduce us to these reverend characters very rarely 
venture upon a firm and distinct outline. The truth is that for the 
most part the novelists never slept in a country parsonage in their 
lives, never knew a country parson out of a book. 

A year or two ago my friend X. was dining in a London mansion. 
‘Who's that?’ said a lady opposite, as she ducked her head in his 
direction and looked at her partner. X. turned to speak to A/s 
partner, but could not help hearing the scarcely whispered dialogue: 
‘A country parson, did you say? Why, he’s tall!’ 


And their voices low with fashion, not with feeling, softly freighted 
All the air about the windows with elastic laughter sweet. 


It was quite a surprise to that lady novelist that a country parson 
could be tall! Many men are tall—policemen, for instance. But 
only short men ought to be country parsons. Why! we shall hear 
of one of them being good-looking next ! 

When any class of men feel themselves to be the butt of others, 
they are apt to be a little cowed. They hold their peace and fret, 
and if they resent their hard treatment and speak out, they rarely do 
themselves justice. Very few men can come well out of a suvud, and 
the countryman who is not used to it never knows what to reply to 
offensive language. Yet worms have been known to turn, not that 
I ever heard they got any good by it; they can’t bite, and they can’t 
sting, but I suppose it comforts them to deliver their own souls. 
Poor worms! Yes! you may pity them. 


But if the country parson has his trials, how may he hope to be 
listened to when he desires to make it clear what they are? Where 
shall he begin? Where should he begin if not by pointing to that 
delicate nerve-centre of draped humanity, exquisite in its sensitive- 
ness, knowing no rest in its perpetual giving out of force, for ever 
hungering for renewal of its exhausted resources, feeling no pain in 
its plethora and dreading no death save from inanition—to wit, the 
Pocket? ‘Touch a man’s pocket, and a shudder thrills through every 
fibre. 

The country parson has a great deal to complain of at the hands 
of those who will persist in talking of him as an exceptionally thriving 
stipendiary. It is one thing to say that in all cases he gets more than 
he deserves; it is quite another to put forth unblushingly that his 
income is half as much again as in fact it is, and his outgoings 
only what the outgoings of other men are. Logicians class the 
suppressio veri among sophisms; but would it not be better to call 
that artful proceeding a fraud? ‘Drink, fair Betsy, whatever you 
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do!’ said Mrs. Gamp on a memorable occasion. Yes, if it is only 
out of the teapot. 

i. With regard to the income of the country parson, it may be laid 
down as a fact not to be disputed, that hardly one per cent. of the 
country clergy ever fouch the full amount which theoretically they 
are entitled to receive. In the case of parishes where the land is 
much subdivided, and where there are a number of small tithepayers, 
it would be almost impossible for the clergyman personally to collect 
his dues; he almost invariably employs an agent, who is not a likely 
man to do his work for love. Even the agent can rarely get in all 
the small sums that the small folk ought to pay. Even he has to 
submit to occasional defalcations, and to consider whether it is worth 
while to press the legal rights of his employer too far. Moreover, 
the small folk from time immemorial have expected something in 
the shape of a tithe dinner or a tithe tea, for which the diners or the 
tea-drinkers do not pay, you may be sure; this constitutes a not 
inconsiderable abatement on the sum total of receipts which ought 
to come to hand at the tithe audit. 

Taking one year with another, it may be accepted as a moderate 
estimate that the cost of collecting his tithe f/us bad debts in some 
shape or other amounts to six per cent., and he who gets within 
seven per cent. of his clerical income gets more than most of us do. 
sut the law allows of no abatement in respect of this initial charge; 
and because the law takes up this ground, the world at large assumes 
that the nominal gross income of the benefice does come into the 
pockets of the incumbent. The world at large is quite certain that 
nobody in his senses makes a return of a /arger income than he 
enjoys, and if the parson pays on 500/., people assume that he does 
not get /ess from his living than that. The world at large does 
not know that the parson is not asked to make a return. The 
surveyor makes up his books on the tithe commutation table for 
the parish, and on that the parson is assessed, whatever he may say. 

ii. For be it known it is with the surveyor or rate-collector that the 
parson’s first and most important concern lies. Whatever he may 
receive from his cure, however numerous may be the defaulters 
among the tithe-payers, however large the expense of collecting his 
dues, the parson has Zo pay rates on his gross income. The barrister 
and the physician, the artist or the head of a government depart- 
ment, knows or need know nothing about rates. He may live in a 
garret if he likes; he may live in a boarding-house at so much a 
week ; he may live in a flat at a rent which covers all extraneous 
charges. I suppose we most of us have known men of considerable 
fortune, men who live in chambers, men who live in lodgings, men 
who live in college rooms, who never drectly paid a rate in their 
lives. Our lamented H., who dropped out recently, leaving 97,000/. 
behind him, invested in first-class securities, was one of these languidly 
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prosperous men. ‘I do detetht violent language on any thubject 
whatever,’ he lisped out to me once. ‘I hope I thall never thee that 
man again who thtormed at rate collectorth tho. What 7¢/ a rate 
collector? Doth he wear a uniform ?’ 

But a country parson and all that he has in the world, gua 
country parson, is rateable to his very !ast farthing, and beyond it; 
the fiction being that he is a landed proprietor, and as such in the 
enjoyment of an income from rea! property. It is in vain that he 
pleads that his nominal income is of all property the most unreal :— 
he is told that he has a claim upon the land, and the land cannot 
run away. It is in vain that he plaintively protests that he would 
gladly live in a smaller house if he were allowed—he does live in it, 
chained to it like a dangerous dog to his kennel. It is in vain that 
he urges that he cannot let his glebe, and may not cut down the 
trees upon it—that he is compelled to keep his house in tenantable 
repair, and maintain the fences as he found them. The impassive 
functionary expresses a well-feigned regret and some guarded com- 
miseration ; but he has his duty to perform, and the rates have to be 
paid—Poor rates, County rates, School Board rates, and all thé rest 
of them; and paid upon that parson’s gross income—such an income 
as never comes, and which everybody knows never could be collected. 

You may say in your graceful way that a parson does not pay a 
bit more than he ought to pay, and that he may be thankful if he be 
allowed to live at all. That may be quite true—I don’t think it is, 
but it may de—but there are some things that are not true, and 
one of them is, that the gross income awarded to the country parson 
on paper gives anything approaching to a fair notion of the amount 
of income that comes to his hands. And if you are going to pity 
the country parson, do begin at the right end, and consider how you 
would like to pay such rates as he pays on your gross income. 

iii. But when the country parson’s rates have been duly paid, the 
next thing that he is answerable for is the Land-tax. The mysteries 
of the Land-tax are quite beyond me. If I could afford to give 
up three years of my life to the uninterrupted study of the history 
and incidence of the Land-tax, I think, by what people tell me, I 
might get to know something about it, and be ina position to en- 
lighten mankind upon this abstruse subject; but as I really have 
not three years of my life to spare, I must needs acquiesce in my 
hopeless ignorance even to the end. Only this I do know, that, 
whereas the country parson is called upon to pay eightpence in the 
pound for Income-tax, he is called upon to pay nearly ninepence in 
the pound for Land-tax: at any rate, I know one country parson who 
has to do so. 

Let the Land-tax pass—it is beyond me. But how about the 
Income-tax? As I have said above, in the case of all other pre- 
fessions except the clerical, a man makes his return of income 
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upon the avai/able income which comes to him after deducting all 
fair and reasonable office expenses. But for the crime of clerical- 
ism, the country parson is debarred from making any such deduc- 
tions as are permitted to other human beings. Many of the ‘good 
livings’ in East Anglia have two churches, each of which must 
be served. A man cannot be in two places at once; and the laws of 
nature and of the Chruch being in conflict, the laws of the Church 
carry it over the laws of nature, and the rector has to put in an ap- 
pearance at his second church by deputy—in other words, the poor 
man has to keep a curate. If he were a country solicitor who was 
compelled to keep a clerk, he would deduct the salary of the clerk 
from the profits of his business; but being only a country parson, he 
can do nothing of the sort: he has to pay Income-tax all the same 
on his gross returns. A curate is a luxury, as a riding horse is a 
luxury; and the only wonder is that curates have not long ago been 
included among those superfluous animals chargeable to the assessed 
taxes. 

iv. Perhaps the most irritating of all imposts that press upon the 
country parson is that to which he has to submit because the church- 
yard is technically part of his freehold. In many parts of the country 
a fee is charged for burying the dead. Inthe diocese of Norwich there 
are no burial fees. The right of burying his dead in the churchyard 
is aright whtch may be claimed by any inhabitant of the parish; the 
soil of the churchyard is said to belong to the parishioners; the 
surface of the soil belongs to the parson. This being so, the parson is 
assessed in the books of the parish for the assumed value of the herbage 
growing upon the soil, and on this assumed value he is accordingly com- 
pelled to pay rates, Income-tax and Land-tax. Of course the parson 
could legally turn cattle or donkeys into the churchyard to disport 
themselves among the graves; but happily that man who should 
venture to do this nowadays would be thought guilty of an outrage 
upon all decency. Who of us is there who does not rejoice that this 
state of feeling has grown up among us? But the result is that 
the churchyard, so far from being a source of income to the parson, 
has become a source of expense to him in almost all cases. Some- 
body has to keep the grass mown, and see that God’s acre is not 
desecrated. Few of us grumble at that; and some who have large 
resources pride themselves on keeping their churchyards as a lawn is 
kept or a garden. But it surely is monstrous when everybody knows 
that the churchyard, so far from bringing the parson’ any pecuniary 
benefit, entails an annual expense upon him which is practically un- 
avoidable—it is monstrous, I say, that the parson should be assessed 
upon the value of the crop which might be raised off dead men’s 
graves, and that he should be. taxed for showing an example of 
decency and right feeling to those around him. 

‘Well! But why don’t you appeal ? ’ 
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My excellent sir, do you suppose that nobody ever has appealed ? 
Do you suppose that very original idea of yours has never occurred 
to anyone else before? Or do you suppose that we the shepherds of 
Arcady find appealing against an assessment, made by our neigh- 
bours to relieve themselves, before the magistrates at Quarter Sessions 
is a process peculiarly pleasurable and particularly profitable when 
the costs are defrayed? We grumble or fret, we count it among 
our trials, but we say, ‘ After all, it is only about five shillings a year. 
Anything for a quiet life. Let it go!’ So the wrong gets to be 
established as a right. But it is none the less a wrong because it 
continues to exist, or because in coin of the realm it amounts to a 
trifle. Was it Mr. Midshipman Easy’s nurse who urged in excuse 
of her moral turpitude in having an infant of her very own, ‘ Please, 
ma’am, it was such a little one’ ? 

The grievance of having to pay rates on the churchyard may 
be in one sense a little one. But when it comes to being charged 
rates upon the premiums you pay upon your insurance policies, some 
of them—the fire insurances—being compulsory payments, and upon 
the mortgage of your benefice effected in your predecessor’s time— 
even the sneerer at a sentimental grievance could hardly call such 
charges as these not worth making a fuss about. In many a needy 
country parson’s household the rates make all the difference whether 


his children can have butter to their bread or not. 


It must be obvious to most people from what has been already 
said—and much more might be said that, unless a country parson 
have some resources outside of any income derivable from his bene- 
fice, he must needs be a very poor man. Our people know this 
better than anyone else, and it is often avery anxious question on 
the appointment of a new incumbent whether he will live in the 
same style as that which his predecessor maintained? Will he keep 
a carriage, or only a pony chaise? Will he employ two men in the 
garden? Will he ‘put out his washing’?! Will his house be a 
small local market for poultry and butter and eggs? Will he farm 
the glebe or let it? How many servants will he keep, and will the 
lady want a girl to train in the kitchen or the nursery from time to 
time? Such questions as these are sometimes very anxious ones in 
a remote country village where every pound spent among the in- 
habitants serves to build up that margin outside the ordinary income 
of the wage-earners, and which helps the small occupiers to tide over 
many a temporary embarrassment when money is scarce, and small 
payments have to be met and cannot any longer be deferred. 

Let me, before going any further, deal with a question which I 


1 This is a matter of very great importance in hundreds of country parishes, 
where the washing of the rectory frequently suffices to maintain a whole family. 
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have had suggested to me again and again by certain peculiar people 
with dearly beloved theories of their own. It is often asked, Ought 
clergymen ever to be rich men? Is not a rich clergyman out of 
place in a country parsonage? Does not his wealth raise him too far 
above the level of his people? Does it not make him sit loosely 
to his duties? Does not the fact of a country parson being known 
to be a rich man tend ¢0 demoraiise a parish? 

Lest it should be supposed that the present writer is one of the 
fortunate ones rolling in riches, and therefore in a manner bound to 
stand up for his own class—let it be at once understood that the 
present writer is a man of straw, one of those men to whom the 
month of January is a month of deep anxiety, perplexity, and de- 
pression of soul. Yet he would disdain to join the band of whining 
grumblers only because one year after another he finds that he must 
content himself with the corned beef and carrots, and cannot by hook 
or by crook afford to indulge in some very desirable recreation or 
expense which the majority of his acquaintance habitually regard as 
absolutely necessary if existence is to be endured at all. No! I am 
very far indeed from being a rich man; but this I am bound to 
testify in common fairness to my wealthier brethren in the ministry 
of the Church of Ehgland, that if any impartial person, with adequate 
knowledge of the facts, were asked to point out the most devoted, 
zealous, unworldly, and practically efficient country parsons in the 
diocese of Norwich—for let me speak as I do know—he would 
without hesitation name first and foremost some of the richest of 
the clergy in the eastern counties. 

Do you desire that your son should begin his ministerial life 
under a man of great ability, sound sense, courage, and religious 
earnestness, a man who never spares himself and will not suffer his 
subordinates to sink into slovenly frivolity and idleness, then make 
your approaches to Lucullus, and you will have cause to thank God 
if the young fellow serves his apprenticeship under a guide and 
teacher such as this. He will learn no nonsense there, and see no 
masquerading, only an undemonstrative but unflinching adherence 
to the path believed to be the path of duty and a manliness of self- 
surrender such as can only arouse an enthusiasm of respect and 
esteem. 

Does ‘our own correspondent’ wish to see how a score of in- 
famous hovels can be changed into a score of model cottages 
which pay interest. on the cost of their erection, and which in half 
a dozen years have helped perceptibly to raise the tone and tastes 
and habits of the population till it really looks as if some barbarians 
could be civilised by a coup de main ?—let him pay a visit to the 
parish of our Reverend Hercules, only one of whose many labours it 
has been to cleanse an Augean stable. It will do him good to see 
the mighty shoulders of that rugged philanthropist, him of the broad 
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brow and the great heart and the deep purse, always at work and 
always at home, about the very last man in England to be suspected 
of belonging to the sickly sort of puling visionaries. 

Do you want to meet with a type of the saintly parish priest, 
one after holy George Herbert’s heart, one with hardly a thought 
that does not turn upon the service of the sanctuary or the duties 
that he owes to his scattered flock? Come with me, and we will go 
together and look at one of the most beautiful village churches in 
the land, on which our devout Ambrose has spent his thousands only 
with deep gratitude that he has been permitted to spend them so— 
and with never a word of brag or publicity, never a paragraph 
foisted into the newspapers. And as we pass out of that quiet 
churchyard, trim as a queen’s parterre, I will show you the window 
of that little study which Ambrose has not thought it right to enlarge, 
and if he be not there, be sure we shall find him at his school or by 
the sick-bed of the poor, or inquiring into some case of sorrow or 
sin where a kindly hand or a wise word may peradventure solace the 
sad or go some way to raise the fallen. 

What country parson among all the nine hundred and odd within 
this unwieldy diocese has lived a simpler or more devoted life than 
our Nestor—yépwy ixzyidta Néstwp—he who for more than three- 
‘score years and ten has gone in and out among his people, and doing 
his pastoral work so naturally, so much as a matter of course, that 
no one thinks of his being a rich man, except when those towering 
horses of his stop at our lowly portals and have to be corkscrewed 
into our diminutive stables ? 

And who knows not of thee, Euerges, treasurer and secretary and 
general mainstay of every good work, the idol of thy people and their 
healer, the terror of the impostor, and the true friend of all that 
deserve thy helping hand and purse? or thee, too, Amomos, who 
after thirty years of work as an evangelist in the city, spending there 
thyself and thy substance all the while, hast now betaken thee to 
the poor villagers, if haply some little good may yet be done among 
the lowly ones before the night cometh when no man can work? 

‘But do not such well-meaning gentlemen as these demoralise 
the poor?’ Oh dear yes! of course they do. It is so very demoral- 
ising to help a lame dog over a stile. It does so pauperise a broken- 
down couple to whom the Poor Law Guardians allow three shillings 
a week and half a stone of flour, if you give them a sack of potatoes 
about Christmas time. It corrupts and degrades Biddy Bundle to 
bestow an old petticoat upon her when she is shivering with the 
cold, and it takes all self-respect and independence from the unruly 
bosom of Dick the fiddler to offer him your old hat or a shabby pair 
of trowsers. The truest, wisest, most far-sighted and most mag- 
nanimous charity is to let Harry Dobbs have ‘an order for the house’ 
when he is out of work and short of coals—Harry Dobbs, who set 
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himself against all the laws of political economy, and married at 
eighteen, when he had not the wherewithal to buy the chairs and 
tables. So we country parsons are a demoralising force in the 
body politic forsooth, because we cannot bear to see poor people 
starve at our gates. We have been known actually to give soup to 
a reckless couple guilty of twelve children; actually soup! And 
we have dropped corrupting shillings into trembling hands only 
because they were trembling, and distributed ounces of tobacco to 
the inmates of the Union, and poisoned the souls of old beldames with 
gratuitous half-pounds of tea. And we counsel people to come to 
church, when they would much rather go to the public-house, and 
we coddle them and warm them now and then, and instead of leaving 
them to learn manliness and independence and self-reliance on 
twelve shillings a week, we step between them and the consequences 
of their own improvidence, and we disturb the action’ of the beautiful 
laws of the universe, and where we see the ponderous wheels of 
Juggernaut just going to roll over a helpless imbecile who has tripped 
and dropped, we must needs make a clutch at him and pull him out 
by the scruff of the neck, and tell him to get up and not do it again. 
And all this is demoratsing and pauperising, is it? 

Out upon you! you miserable prigs with your chatter and babble! 
You to talk of the parson’s narrowness and his bigotry and his cant? 
You to sneer at him for being the slave of a superstition? You to 
pose as the only thinkers with all the logic of all the philosophers 
on your side, all the logic and never a crumb of common sense to 
back it? Bigotry and intolerance and cant and class jealousy and 
scorn—that refuge for the intellectually destitute and the blustering 
coward—where will you find them in all their most bitter and sour 
and hateful intensity, if not among the new lights, the self-styled 
economists? And we have to sit mum and let brainless pretenders 
superciliously put us out of court with a self-complacent wave of 
the hand, as they give utterance to perky platitudes about the clergy 
pauperising the working man. No, Mr. Dandy Dryskull. No! this 
gospel of yours, a little trying to listen to, is being found out; ours 
will see the exid of it. 

You preach Sir Andrew and his love of law, 
And we the Saviour and his law of love! 


I, for one, hereby proclaim and declare that I intend to help the 
sick and aged and ‘struggling poor whenever I have the chance, and 
as far as I have the means, and I hope the day will never come when 
I shall cease to think without shame of that eminent prelate who is 
said to have made it his boast that he had never given a beggar a 
penny in his life. I am free to confess that I draw the line some- 
where. I do draw the line at the tramp—lI do find it necessary to 
be uncompromising there. Indeed I keep a big dog for the tramp, 
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and that dog, inasmuch as he passes his happy life in a country 
parsonage—that dog, I say, is mot muzzled. 

But don’t you get imposed upon? ‘Don’t you get asked to 
replace dead horses and cows and pigs and donkeys, that never 
walked on four legs and no mortal eye ever saw in the land of the 
living ?’ 

Of course we do! It is a prerogative of the country parson to 
be duped by a swindler. Oh, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, were you never 
taken in? Never! Then, sir, I could not have you for a son-in-law! 
As for us—we country parsons—we do occasionally get imposed upon 
in very absurd and contemptible fashion. Sometimes we submit to 
be bled with our eyes open. A bungling bumpkin has managed to 
get his horse’s leg broken by his own stupidity. We know that the 
fellow was jiggling the poor brute’s teeth out of his mouth at the 
time, or the animal would never have shown himself as great an idiot 
as his master. But there stands the master horseless, with the tears 
in his eyes, and we know all about him and the hard struggle he 
has had to keep things going, and we say to ourselves, ‘I wonder 
what would happen to me if my horse dropped down dead some fine 
morning. Who would help me to another? and what then?’ So 
we pull out the sovereign, and give the fellow a note to somebody 
else, and that is how we demoralise Azm. 

Or another comes at night-time and wants to speak to us on very 
particular business, and implores us to tide him over a real difficulty 
and . . . ‘What! do you mean to say, you lend fellows money?’ Yes. 
I mean to say, I have even done that and very very-rarely repented 
of it, and I mean to say there are men, and women too, to whom I 
would lend money again if I had it; but it does not follow that I 
could lend it to everybody, least of all that I could lend it to you, 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. Try it on, sir! Try it on! and see whether 
you would depart triumphant from the interview ! 

Moreover, the country parson has always to pay a little—just a 
very little—more than anyone else for most things that come to his 
door. The market has always risen when he wants to buy, and has 
always suddenly fallen when he wants to sell. The small man’s oats 
are invariably superior to anyone’s when he has a small parcel to dis- 
pose of to the parson. As to the price of hay, when the parson has 
to buy it, that is truly startling. 1 never see half a rood of carrots 
growing in a labourer’s allotment, but I feel sure I shall have to buy 
those carrots before Christmas, and sorry as I am to observe how 
rarely any fruit trees are ever planted in a poor man’s garden, I reflect 
that perhaps it is just as well, for already the damsons and the apples 
that besiege the rectory are almost overwhelming. I never ask what 
becomes of them, but it is morally and physically impossible that they 
should be eaten under this roof. ‘But, my dear, you must buy Widow 
Coe’s damsons ; nobody else will, you know!’ This is what I am told 
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is considering the poor people. That is our way of putting it. You, 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, you call it demoralising them. 

Then, too, the country parson is expected to ‘enccurage the local 
industries.’ I wonder whether they make pillow-lace in Bedfordshire 
as they used. If they do, and especially if the demand for it in the 
outer world has waned, the country parsons’ wives in that part of 
England must have a very trying time of it. Once, when I was in 
the merry twenties, a dirty old hag with an evil report, but no worse 
than other people except that she was an old slut, knocked at my 
back door and asked to see ‘The Lady Shepherd.’ Mrs. Triplet 
was a Mormonite, at any rate her husband was; and it was credibly 
believed that Mrs. Triplet herself had been baptized by immersion 
in a horsepond in the dead of the night, dressed as Godiva was during her 
famous ride, and seated, not upon a palfry, but upon a jackass. How 
Triplet could ever have been converted to a belief in polygamy with 
his experience of the married state, I am entirely unable to explain. 
But Mrs. Triplet came to our door and asked for ‘ The Lady Shepherd.’ 
It was a delicate piece of flattery. She must have thought over it a 
long time. Was not the parson the shepherd? a bad one it might be, a 
hireling, a blind leader of the blind, but still a shepherd. Then his wife 
must needs be a shepherdess—and she did not look like it—or a sheep 
—No! that wouldn’t do at all—or the shepherd’s lady—and shepherds 
don’t have ladies ; or—happy thought !—the Lady Shepherd. 

Accordingly Mrs. Triplet asked for the Lady Shepherd. Mrs. 
Triplet in former times had been a tailor’s hand, and in that capacity 
had made a few shillings a week by odd jobs for the Cambridge 
tailors in term time ; but she had married, and now she lived too far 
away in the wilds to be able to continue at her old employment, and 
being a bad manager she soon had to cast about for some new source 
of income. In the more comfortable cottages in the eastern counties 
you may often see laid out before the fire a mat of peculiar construc- 
tion which sometimes looks like a small mattress in difficulties. It 
is made from selvages and clippings, the refuse of the tailor’s work- 
shop; these strips of cloth are cut into lengths of two or three inches 
long by half an inch wide, and are knitted or tightly tied together 
with string, the variously coloured scraps being arranged in patterns 
according to the genius and taste of the artist. ‘The complex struc- 
ture when completed is stuffed with the clippings too small to be 
worked up on the outside, and the mass is thert subjected to a pro- 
cess of thumping and stamping and pulling and hammering till at 
last there exudes—yes! that is the correct term, whatever you may say 
—a lumpy bundle, which in its pillowy and billowy entirety is called a 
hearthrug. The thing will last for generations, it never wears out, 
and it takes years of continuous stamping upon it before you can any- 
how get it flat. It was one of these triumphs of industry that Mrs. 
Triplet desired to turn an honest penny by. Would her ladyship 
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come and look at it 2 situ? Now the lady shepherd is a woman of 
business, which the shepherd, notoriously, is not, and if she had gone 
alone no great harm would have come of the interview ; but on that un- 
lucky day the shepherd and his lady resolved to, go together. That 
is a course which no shepherd and shepherdess should ever be per- 
suaded to follow. Two men will often help one another when asso- 
ciated in a difficult enterprise ; two women will almost always do better 
together than single-handed, but a man and a woman working to- 
gether will always get in one another’s way. On the occasion referred 
to the quick-witted old crone saw her chance in a moment, and com- 
menced to play off one of her visitors against the other with consum- 
mate skill. From a hole beneath the narrow stairs she dragged the 
massive structure, and slowly unfolding it before our eyes commenced 
to stamp upon it in a kind of hideous demon dance, gazing at it 
fondly from time to time as if she could hardly bear to part with it. 

In those days the fashion of wearing gay clothing had only just 
gone out among the male sex. For, less than forty years ago, we 
used to appear on state occasions in blue dress coats and brass buttons, 
and at great gatherings you might see green coats and brown ones, 
mulberry coats and chocolate ones, and there was a certain irides- 
cence that gave a peculiarly sprightly look to an assembly even of 
males in those days, which has all passed away now. Hence when 
Mrs. Triplet displayed her exfidit we found ourselves gazing at a 
very gaudy spectacle. ‘There, lady! And I made the pattern all 
myself, I did. Many’s the night I’ve laid awake thinking of it. -Ah! 
them bottle-greens was hard to get, they was; gentlefolks has give 
up wearing green. But that yaller rose, lady. Ain’t ¢ha¢ a yaller 
rose?’ For once in her life the lady shepherd lost her nerve. 
Spasms of hysterical laughter wrestled within her, and her flushed 
face and contorted frame betrayed the conflict that was raging. How 
would it end, in the rapture of a vein or in shrieks of uncontrollable 
merriment? The shepherd was in terror; he stooped to the foolishest 
flattery ; he went as near lying as a shepherd could without literally 
lying ; but comedy changed to tragedy when from his lean purse 
he desperately plucked his last sovereign, and giving it to that 
guileful old sorceress, ordered her to bring that hearth-rug to the 
parsonage without delay. 

Next week—the very next week—came a pressing offer from 
another parishioner‘of another of these articles of home manufacture ; 
next month came a third, though the price had dropped fifty per 
cent., which was accepted with exultant thankfulness. There was 
positively no stopping the activity of the new industry ; until, before 
three months were over, six of these fearful contrivances had been all 
but forced upon us, one of them travelling to our door in a donkey- 
cart and one in a wheelbarrow—the lady shepherd being told she 
might have them at her own price, and pay for them at her own 
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convenience—only have them she must: the makers could by no 
means take them away. 

‘Well, but you had nobody but yourselves to thank. How could 
you be so weak and silly? 

That may be very true. But do not our trials—our sinaller 
trialk—become so just because we have only ourselves to thank for 
them? We in the wilderness are exposed to temptations which go 
some way to make us silly and soft-heart. Somehow, few of us are 
certain to keep our hearts as hard as the nether millstone. I do not 
pretend to be one of the seven sages: what I do say is that we 
country parsons have our trials. 

It is, however, when the country parson has to buy a horse that 
he finds himself tried to the utmost. Day after day, from all the 
points of the compass, there appear at his gate the cunningest of the 
cunning and the sharpest of the sharp; and if at the end of a week 
the parson has not arrived at the settled conviction that he is three 
parts of a fool, it is impossible for him to dispute that the whole 
fraternity of horsey men feel no manner of doubt that he is so. Now, 
I don’t like to be thought a fool: not many men do, unless they hope 
to gain something by it. The instinct of self-preservation or the 
hope of a kingdom might induce me to play the part of Brutus ; but 
in my secret heart I should be buoyed up by the proud consciousness of 
superior wisdom. When, however, it comes to a long line of rogues— 
one after another for days and days without any collusion—continuing 
to tell you to your face, almost in so many words, that you certainly 
are a fool—it really ceases to be monotonous and becomes, after a 
while, vexatious. The fellows are so clever, too; they have such an 
enviable fluency of speech ; they are possessed of such a rich fund of 
anecdote, such an easy play of fancy, such a readiness of apt illus- 
tration, and such a magnificent command of facial contortion, ex- 
pressive of the subtlest movements of the heart and brain, that you 
cannot but feel how immeasurably inferior you are to the dullest of 
them in dialectic. But why should a man, when he asks you to 
try his charger, bring it round to the doorstep, tempting you to get 
up on the off side?—-what does he gain by it? Why should he tell 
you that ‘ this hoss was a ¢wén with that as Captain Dixie drives in his 
dog-cart?’ Why should he assure you, upon his sacred honour, that 
‘that Roman nose will become square when the horse gets to be six 
years old—they always do?’ or that you always find bay horses 
turn chestnut if they’re clipped badly ? 

These men would not try these fictions upon anyone else; why 
should I suffer for being a country parson by being told a long story 
—with the most religious seriousness—of ‘ that there horse as Mr. Abel 
had, that stopped growing in his fore-quarters when he was two and went 
on growing with his hind-quarters till he was seven—that hoss that 
they called Kangaroo, ’cause he’d jump anything—anything under a 
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church tower, only you had to give him his head?’ I used to get much 
more irritated by this kind of thing when I was less mellowed by age 
than Iam; and I have learnt to be more tolerant even of a horse- 
dealer than I once was. In an outburst of indignation one day, I 
turned angrily upon one of the fraternity, and said to him, ‘ Man! 
how can you go on lying in that way; why wont you deal fairly, 
instead of always trying to take people in?’ The man was not a bit 
offended—indeed he smiled quite kindly upon me. ‘Lor’, sir, do 
you suppose we never get took in?’ Iam fully persuaded that horse- 
dealer thought I was going to try the confidence trick with him. 

I am often assured by my own town friends that the Zonediness of my 
country life must be very trying. I reply with perfect truth that 
I have never known what it is to feel lonely except in London. 
Some years ago one Sunday afternoon I was compelled to consult 
an eminent oculist. When the cab drove up to the great man’s 
door in Cardross Square, his eminence was at the window in a brown 
Study, with his elbows leaning on the wire blind, the tip of his nose 
flattened against the pane, his eyes vacantly staring at nothing. 
When we were shown into his presence, the forlorn and desolate ex- 
pression on that forsaken man’s face was quite shocking to the nerves. 
A painter who could have reproduced the look of aimless and de- 
spairing woe might have made a name for ever. When people talk 
to me of loneliness I always instinctively recall the image of that 
famous oculist in the heart of London on a Sunday afternoon. Ever 
since that day I have never been able to get over a horror of wire 
blinds. Happily, they are articles of furniture which have almost 
gone out now, but they used to be fearfully common. Even now the 
Londoner thinks it de rigueur to darken the windows of his sitting- 
room on the ground floor; and in furnished lodgings you must have 
wire blinds. Why is this? When I ask the question I am told that 
you must have wire blinds: if you didn’t, people would look in. In 
the country we never have wire blinds, and yet nobody looks in: 
therefore you call our life lonely. But loneliness is not the simple 
product of external circumstances—it is the outcome of a morbid 
temperament, creating for itself a sense of vacuity, whatever may be a 
man’s surroundings. 


To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and fell, 
To climb the trackless mountain, &c. 


I suppose we all know that wishy-washy stuff, so there is no need 
to go on with the quotation. 

What zs trying in the country parson’s life is its zsolation. ‘That 
is a very different thing from saying ‘that he lives a lonely life. The 
parson who is conscientiously trying to do his duty in a country 
parish occupies a unique position. He is a man, and yet he must be 
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something more than man, and something less too. He must be more 
than man in that he must be free from human passions and human 
weaknesses, or the whole neighbourhood is shocked by his frailty ; 
he must be something less than man in his tastes and amusements 
and way of life, or there will be those who will be sure to denounce 
him as a worldling who ought never to have taken orders. If 
he be aman of birth and refinement, he is sure to be reported of 
as proud and haughty; if he be not quite a gentleman, he will 
be snubbed and flouted outrageously. The average country parson 
and his family has often to bear an amount of patronising im- 
pertinence which is sometimes very trying. Even the squire and 
the parson do not always get on well together, and when they do 
not, the parson is very much at the, other’s mercy, and may be 
thwarted and worried and humiliated almost to any extent by a 
powerful, ill-conditioned, and unscrupulous landed proprietor. But 
it is from the come-and-go people who hire the country houses which 
their owners are compelled to let, that we suffer most. Not that this 
is always the case, for it not unfrequently happens that the change 
inthe occupancy of a country mansion isa clear gain socially, morally, 
and intellectually to a whole neighbourhood—when, in the place of 
a necessitous Squire Western, and his cubs of sons and his half- 
educated daughters, drearily impecunious, but not the less self-asserting 
and supercilious, we get a family of gentle manners and culture and 
accomplishments, and lo! it is as sunshine after rain. But sometimes 
the new comers are a grievous infliction. ‘Town-bred folk who emerge 
from the back streets and haveamassed money by a new hair-wash or an 
improvement in sticking-plaster. Such as these are out of harmony 
with their temporary surroundings: they giggle in the faces of the 
farmers’ daughters, ridicule the speech and manners of the labourers 
and their wives, and grumble at everything. They cannot think of 
walking in the dirty lanes, they are afraid of cows, and call children 
nasty little things, and their hospitalities are very trying. 

‘Come, my boy. Have a cut at the venison. Don’t be afraid. 
You shall have a good dinner for once; shan’t he, my dear? and as 
much champagne as you like to put inside you!’ It was a bottle- 
nosed Sir Gorgious Midas who spoke, and his lady at the other end 
of the table gave me a kindly wink as she caught my eye. But the 
wine was Gilby’s, and not his best. These are the people who demoralise 
our country villages. They introduce a vulgarity of tone quite inde- 
scribable, and the rapidity of the change wrought in the sentiments 
and language of the rustics is sometimes quite wonderful. 

The people don’t like these come-and-go folk, but they get dazzled 
by them notwithstanding ; they resent the airs which the footmen and 
ladies’ maids give themselves, but nevertheless they envy them and 
think, ‘There’s my gal Polly—she’d be a lady if she was to get into 
sich a house as that!’ When they hear that the ladies up at the hall 
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play tennis on Sunday afternoons, the old people are perplexed, and 
wonder what the world is coming to; the boys and girls begin to think 
that ¢heir jolly time is near, when they too shall submit to no restraint, 
and join the revel rout of scoffers. The sour puritan snarls out, ‘Ah! 
there’s your gentlefolks, they don’t want no religion, they don’t— 
and we don’t want no gentlefolks!’ For your sour puritan somehow 
has always a lurking sympathy with the Socialist programme, and 
it’s honey and nuts to him to find out some new occasion for venting 
his spleen at things that are. But one and all look askance at the 
parson, and inwardly chuckle that he is not having a pleasant time 
of it. ‘Our Reverend’s been took down a bit, since that young gent 
at the Hall lit his pipe in the church porch. ‘‘ That ain’t seemly,” 
says parson. ‘‘ Dunno about that, ’’ says the tother, ‘‘ but it seems 
nice.’’’ Chorus, half-giggle, half-sniggle. 

Do not the scientists teach that no two atoms are in absolute 
contact with each other; that some interval separates every molecule 
from its next of kin? Certainly this is inherent in the office and 
‘function of the country parson, that he is not gate in touch with any 
one in his parish if he be a really earnest and conscientious parson. 
He is too good for the average happy-go-lucky fellow who wants to 
be let alone. There is nothing to gain by insulting him. ‘ He’s 
that pig-headed he don’t seem to mind nothing—only swearing at 
him!’ You cannot get him to take aside in a quarrel. He speaks 
out very unpleasant truths in public and private. He occupies a 
social position that is sometimes anomalous. He has a provoking 
knack of taking things by the right handle. He does not believe in 
the almighty dollar, as men of sense ought to believe; and he is 
usually in the right when it comes to a dispute in a vestry meeting 
because he is the only man in the parish that thinks of preparing 
himself for the discussion beforehand. This isolation extends not 
merely to matters social and intellectual ; it is much more observable 
in the domain of sentiment. A rustic cannot at all understand what 
motive a man can possibly have for being a bookworm; he suspects 
a student of being engaged in some impious researches. ‘To hear 
that there Reverend of ours in the pulpit you might think we was 
all right. But, bless you! he ain’t same as other folk. He do keep 
a horoscope top o’ his house to look at the stares and sich.’ 

Not one man ina hundred of the labourers reads a book, and only 
when a book is new with a gaudy outside does he seem to value it 
even as a chattel. That anyone should ever have any conceivable 
use for a big book is to him incomprehensible. 

‘If I might beso bold, sir,’ said Jabez, an intelligent father of 2 
family with some very bright children who are ‘ won’erful for’ard in 
their larning,’ ‘If I might be so bold, might I ask if you've really 
read all these grit books?’ ‘No, Jabez; and I should be a bigger 
dunce than I am if I ever tried to. I keep them to muse ; they’re my 
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tools, like your spade and hoe. What’s that thing called that I saw 
in your hand the other day when you were working at the draining 
job? You don’t often use that tool I think, do you?’ ‘ Well, no. 
But then we don’t get a job o’ draining now same as we used. I 
mean to say asa man may go ten years at astretch and never laya 
drain-tile.’ ‘ Well, then how about the use of his tools all this time?’ 
Jabez smiled, slowly put his hand to his head, saw the point, and 
yet didn’t see it. ‘But, lawk sir! that’s somewhat different. I 
can’t see what yow can du wi’ a grit book like this here.’ It was a 
massive volume of Littré’s great dictionary, which I had just taken 
down to consult; it certainly did look portentous. ‘Why, Jabez, 
that’s a dictionary—a French dictionary. If I want to know all about 
a French word, you know, I look it up here. Sometimes I don’t find 
exactly what I want; then I go to that book, which is another French 
dictionary; andif ... .’  Isaw by the blank look in honest Jabez’ 
face that it was all in vain. ‘ Want to know all about French words. 
Why you ain’t agoing to fix no drain-tiles with them sort o’ things. 
Now that du wholly pet me aywt, that du.’ 

I think no one who has not tried painfully to lift and lead others 
can have the least notion of the difficulty which the country parson 
has to contend with in the extreme thinness of the stratum in which 
the rural intellect moves. Since the schools have given more atten- 
tion to geography, and since emigration has brought us now and then 
some entertaining letters from those who have emigrated to ‘ furren 
parts,’ the people have slowly learnt to think of a wider area of space 
than heretofore they could imagine. Though even now their notions 
of geography are almost as vague as their notions of astronomy; I 
have never seen a map in an agricultural labourer’s cottage. But 
their absolute ignorance of history amounts to an incapacity of con- 
ceiving the reality of anything that may have happened in past time. 
What their grandfathers have told them, that is to them history— 
everything before that is not so much as fable; it is not romance, 
it is a formless void, it is chaos. The worst of it is that they have 
no curiosity about the past. The same is true of their knowledge of 
anything approaching to the rudiments of physical science; it simply 
does not exist. A belief in the Ptolemaic system is universal in Arcady. 
I suspect that they think less about these things than they did. ‘ That 
there old Gladstone, lawk! he’s a deep un he is! He’s as deep 
as the Pole Star he is!’ said Solomon Bunch to me one day.  ‘ Pole 
Star?’ I asked in surprise, ‘ Where is the Pole Star, Sol?’ ‘ Lawks! 
Idunno; I’ve heerd tell o’ the Pole Star as the deep un ever sin’ I 
was a boy!’ 

It is this narrowness in their range of ideas that makes it so hard 
for the townsman to become an effective speaker to the labourers. 
You could not make a greater mistake than by assuming you have 
only to use plain /anguage to our rustics. So far from it, they love 
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nothing better than sonorous words, the longer the better. It is 
when he attempts to make his audience follow a chain of reasoning 
that the orator fails most hopelessly, or when he comes to his illus- 
trations. The poor people £vow so little, they read nothing, their 
experience is so confined, that one is very hard put to it to find a 
simile that is intelligible. 

‘Young David stood before the monarch’s throne. With harp 
in hand he touched the chords, like some later Scald he sang his saga 
to King Saul!’ It really was rather fine—plain and simple too, 
monosyllabic, terse, and with a musical sibillation. Unfortunately 
one of the worthy preacher’s hearers told me afterwards with some 
displeasure that ‘he didn’t hold wi’ David being all sing-songing 
and scolding, he’d no opinion o’ that.” The stories of the queer 
mistakes which our hearers make in interpreting our sermons are 
simply endless, sometimes almost incredible. Nevertheless, no in- 
vention of the most inveterate story-teller could equal the facts which 
are matters of weekly experience. 

‘As yow was a saying in your sarment, ‘tarnal mowing won’t du 
wirout tarnal making—yow mind that! yer ses, an’ I did mind it tu, 
an’ we got up that hay surprising!’ Mr. Perry had just a little 
misconceived my words. I had quoted from Philip Van Arteveldt. 
‘ He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. Eternity mourns 
that.’ 

Not many months ago I was visiting a good simple old man who 
was death stricken, and had been long lingering on the verge of the 
dark river. ‘I’ve been a thinking sir, of that little hymn as you 
said about the old devil when he was took bad. _I should like to hear 
that again.’ I was equal to the occasion. 


The devil was sick—the devil a saint would be; 
The devil got well—not a bit of a saint was he! 


[It was necessary to soften down the language of the original !] 

‘Is that what you mean?’ Yes! it was that. ‘ Well I’ve been 
a thinking as if the old devil had laid a bit longér and been afflicted 
same as some on ’em, he’d a been the better for it. Ain’t there no 
more o’ that there little hymn, sir ?’ 

The religious talk of our Arcadians is sometimes very trying— 
trying I mean to any man with only too keen a sense of the ludi- 
crous, and who would not for the world betray himself if he could 
help it. 

It is always better to let people welcome you as a friend and 
neighbour, rather than as a clergyman, even at the risk of being 
considered by the ‘unco guid’ as an irreverent heathen. But you 
are often pulled up short by a reminder more or less reproachful, that 
if you have forgotten your vocation your host has not; as thus :— 

‘Ever been to Tombland fair, Mrs. Cawl?’ Mrs. Cawl has a 
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perennial flow of words, which come from her lips in a steady, un- 
ceasing, and deliberate monotone, a slow trinkle of verbiage with 
never the semblance of a stop. 

‘Never been to no fairs sin’ I was a girl bless the Lord nor 
mean to ’xcept once when my Betsy went to place and father told 
me to take her to a show and there was a giant and a dwarf dressed 
in a green petticoat like a monkey on an organ an’ I ses to Betsy 
my dear theys the works of the Lord but they hadn’t ought to be 
shewed but as the works of the Lord to be had in remembrance and 
don’t you think sir as when they shows the works of the Lord they’d 
ought to begin with a little prayer?’ 

There is one salient defect in the East Anglian character which 
presents an almost insuperable obstacle to the country parson 
who is anxious to raise the fone of his people, and to awaken a 
response when he appeals to their consciences and affections. The 
East Anglian is, of all the inhabitants of these isiands, most wanting 
in native courtesy, in delicacy of feeling, and in anything remotely 
resembling romantic sentiment. The result is that it is extremely 
difficult, almost impossible, to deal with a genuine Norfolk man when 
he is out of temper. How much of this coarseness of mental fibre 
is to be credited to their Danish ancestry I know not, but whenever 
I have noticed a gleam of enthusiasm, I think I have invariably 
found it among those who had French Huguenot blood in their veins. 
Always shrewd, the Norfolk peasant is never tender; a wrong, real 
or imagined, rankles within him through a lifetime. He stubbornly 
refuses to believe that hatred in his case is blameworthy. Refine- 
ment of feeling he is quite incapable of, and without in the least 
wishing to be rude, gross, or profane, he is often all three at once quite 
innocently during five minutes’ talk. I have had things said to me 
by really good and well-meaning men and women in Arcady that 
would make susceptible people swoon. It would have been quite idle 
to remonstrate. You might as well preach of duty to an antelope. If 
you want to make any impression or exercise any influence for good 
upon your neighbotrs, you must take them as you find them, and 
not expect too much of them. You must work in faith, and you 
must work upon the material which presents itself. ‘The sower soweth 
the word.’ The mistake we commit so often is in assuming that 
because we sow—which is our duty—therefore we have a right to 
reap the crop and garner it. ‘Jt grows to guerdon after-days.’ 

Meanwhile we have such home-truths as the following thrown at 
us in the most innocent manner. 

‘Tree score?’ Is that all you be? Why there’s some folks as 
"ud take you for a hundred wi’ that hair o’ yourn!’ 

Mr. Snape spoke with an amount of irritation which would have 
made an outsider believe I was his deadliest foe; yet we are really 
very good friends, and the old man scolds me roundly if I am long 
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without going to look at him. But he has quite a fierce repagnance 
to grey hair. ‘You must take me as I am, Snape,’ I replied; ‘I 
began to get grey at thirty. Would you have me dye my hair?’ 
*‘Doy! Why that hev doyd, an’ wuss than that—it’s right rotten, 
thet is!’ 

Or we get taken into confidence now and then, and get an 
insight into our Arcadians’ practical turn of mind. I was talking 
pleasantly to a good woman about her children. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
‘they’re all off my hands now, but I reckon I’ve had a expense-hive 
family. I don’t mean to say as it might not have been worse if 
they’d all lived, and we’d had to bring ’em all up, but my meaning 
is as they never seemed to die convenient. I had twins once, and 
they both died, you see, and we had the club money for both of ’em, 
but then one lived a fortnight after the other, and so that took two 
funerals, and that come expense-hive ! ’ 

It is very shocking to a sensitive person to hear the way in which 
the old people speak of their dead wives or husbands exactly as if 
they’d been horses or dogs. They are a/ways proud of having been 
married more than once. ‘You didn’t think, Miss, as I’d had five 
wives, now did you? Ah! but I have though—leastwise I buried 
five on ’em in the churchyard, that I did—and ¢ree on ’em beewtics !’* 
On another occasion I playfully suggested, ‘Don’t you mix up your 
husbands now and then, Mrs. Page, when you talk about them?’ 
‘Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I really du! But my third husband, 
he was aman! I don’t mix him up. He got killed, fighting—you’ve 
heerd tell o’ that I make no doubt. The others warn’t nothing to 
him. He’d ha’ mixed them up quick enough if they’d interfered wi’ 
him. Lawk ah! He’d ’a made nothing of ’em!’ 

Instances of this obtuseness to anything in the nature of poetic 
sentiment among our rustics might be multiplied indefinitely. Nor- 
folk has never produced a single poet or romancer.2 We have no 
local songs or ballads, no traditions of valour or nobleness, no legends 
of heroism or chivalry. In their place we have a frightfully long 
list of ferocious murderers: Thurtell, and Tawell, and Manning, and 
Greenacre, and Rush, and a dozen more whose names stand out pre- 
eminent in the horrible annals of crime. The temperament of the 
sons of Arcady is strangely callous to all the softer and gentler 
emotions. 


2 A genuine Norfolk man never aspirates a ¢ when followed by anv. It is always 
trew for through, ¢roa¢ for throat, ¢ree for three, &c. 

3 I do not forget Crabbe—that sweet and gentle versifier. But the romantic 
element is wholly wanting in him. Very probably Sir Wilfrid Lawson would vehe- 
mently protest that Crabbe deserves to be reckoned among the greatest of the great. 
Was not his first poem entitled /nebriety ? When a child I used to be told that 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy was equal to Spenser, but I concluded that Spenser must be 
very dull, and conceived a horror of the Faery Queen in consequence. 
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There still remains something to say. In the minor difficulties 
with which the country parson has to deal, there is usually much 
that is grotesque, and this for the most part forces itself into promi- 
nence. When this is so, a wise man will not dwell too much upon 
the sad and depressing views of the situation; he will try and make 
the best of things as they are. There are trials that are, after all, 
bearable with a light heart. Unhappily there are others that make 
a man’s heart very heavy indeed, partly because he thinks they need 
not be, partly because he can see no hope of remedy. It is of these 
I hope to speak hereafter. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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THE DULNESS OF MUSEUMS. 


Ox! the dulness of museums! 

I speak on behalf of the General Public. Full of interest to the 
expert, there is no concealing the tact that to the general public a 
museum, of whatever nature, is most intolerably dull, as I know by 
personal experience. To me, for example, a collection of blue china 
is dulness itself. I do not understand blue china, and its peculiar 
beauties are lost on me, while the experts cannot sufficiently feast 
their eyes on it, and are longing to nurse every teapot and stroke 
every plate in the collection. 

Can anything be duller than a collection of coins when viewed 
by those who are absolutely ignorant of numismatics, know next to 
nothing of modern and nothing at all of ancient history, and can 
only appreciate a coin by its intrinsic value. They would perhaps 
admire a doubloon or a five-guinea piece, but would think very little 
of a daric. 

A botanical collection. would indeed be the driest of dry subjects 
to those who know nothing of botany, nor would an outsider be very 
much interested if he were to walk for an hour in a botanical 
garden where the plants were absolutely growing. 

Stay for awhile in a geological museum, and watch the de- 
meanour of those who pass through it. Putting aside the actual 
students of geology, who can be detected at a glance, there is not 
one in a hundred who is one whit wiser on leaving than on entering, 
nor, indeed, who has tried to be wiser. Stones, bones, and fossil 
shells, plants, and animals leave no further impression on the mind 
of the general visitor than that some of them are very big, and all 
of them are very ugly. 

Even in art galleries, much of the same indifference prevails. 
Go to the National Gallery, or to the sculpture galleries of the 
British Museum, and watch the people as they wander among the 
priceless treasures of brush and chisel. The general visitors stroll 
listlessly through the building, utterly failing to appreciate a single 
beauty of canvas or marble, and sometimes openly avowing that they 
wonder why people should make such a fuss about faded pictures 
and battered statues. To their eyes the grand contours of the 
‘ Theseus’ torso and the divine grace of the Milo Venus are invisible, 
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while we have all read of the American visitors who derided the 
Medicean Venus as thick-waisted and splay-footed, their eyes having 
been accustomed ‘to the distorted figures and crushed feet of their 
fashionable countrywomen. 

The zoological galieries of a museum are scarcely less wearisome 
to the untrained eye. At first, perhaps, some amount of interest 
may be excited by the lions, tigers, leopards, some of the monkeys 
and a few eagles. But the interest soon cools, and the eye becomes 
painfully wearied by the monotony of long rows of beasts standing 
on flat boards, and of birds perched on short crutches, all ‘ looking 
intensely nowhere, and staring with extraordinary earnestness at 
nothing.’ 

Even the Zoological Gardens themselves soon pall upon the sight, 
and visitors abandon the beasts and gather round the band, tired 
even of watching the elephants and camels carry successive loads 
of children along the path and back again. There is, however, 
one exception, namely, ‘feeding time,’ when even the music yields 
to a greater attraction, and everyone rushes to see beasts and 
birds fed. 

Now, this apparentiy unimportant proceeding gives a clue to the 
construction and organisation of museums which will attract the 
general public, and, after attracting the people, will arouse their 
attention, and excite and retain their interest. The creatures 
which are exhibited in a museum which will be acceptable to the 
public must be represented as dvuing something, not as staring 
straight in front of them. Note, for example, the crowd which will 
throng the window of a shop in which is a wheel doing nothing but 
turn round and round. ‘ Toddy’s’ demand to ‘shee the wheels go 
wound’ is the natural expression of this universal craving for action. 
Not only must the creatures be represented in action, but they must 
be shown as acting their natural life. Thus it is that people are 
soon tired of seeing the elephants and camels acting as beasts of 
burden, but they are never tired of seeing the animals feed. 

Ihave long thought that in the management of our museums we 
have too much ignored the wants of the general public. If people 
only visited museums for the purpose of study, there would be 
no difficulty in the matter. But scarcely one in a thousand enters 
the door of a museum as a student, the remainder doing so simply 
for amusement, and interfering terribly with those who go there for 
study. 

If the nine hundred and ninty-nine could be altogether ignored 
and excluded, as Horace objected to and excluded the frofanum 
vulyus, the management of a museum would be simple enough. 
But we cannot and ought not to ignore them, but to welcome them, 
to interest them, and try to lead them on to systematic study. For 
this purpose, it is evident to my mind that we ought to have three, 
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if not more, absolutely different classes of museums, addressed to 
different mental conditions. 

The first ought to be devoted entirely to purely scientific pur- 
poses, and to be secured from interruptions by outsiders, who should 
be considered as the profanum vulgus, and treated as such. 
Then there should be a second class of museum intended for those 
who are trying to learn the rudiments of science, and may in due 
time be promoted into the select band of regular students. Lastly, 
and quite as important as the two others, there should be a museum 
intended for the general public, and teaching them in spite of 
themselves. 

Of the first kind of museum, we have magnificent examples in 
the collection of the College of Surgeons, and in the private depart- 
ments of the British Museum and Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, where all the scientific work is done in strictest privacy. 

Of the second order of museums we have, or rather we shall have, 
a nearly perfect example ,in the new departments of natural history 
at South Kensington. The bays which surround the great central 
hall are being fitted up so as to exhibit the outlines of the compara- 
tive anatomy of the creatures which are found in the various galleries. 

The first two bays are given to the mammalia. At the head 
there is a skeleton of man, as the type with which all other mamma- 
lia are to be compared. Then there is a skeleton of a baboon, and 
next to. it another skeleton of the same species disarticulated and 
laid out flat for the convenience of reference. Following in due 
order are the skeletons of other mammalia, showing how the same 
limbs as those of man can, by simple modifications (or ‘ differentia- 
tions’), be employed for flying, running, leaping, climbing, and 
swimming. The examples given are the bat, the antelope (P/z/an- 
tomba), the sloth, and the porpoise. Then there is an admirably 
chosen and beautifully displayed series of preparations showing the 
progress of dentition in the various mammals. Next come the - 
series of objects which exhibit the integuments and epidermal 
growths, including fur, bristles, spines, scales, horns, hoofs, talons, 
and so forth. 

Next come tiie birds, which are treated in like manner, and 
when the series is completed it will form an almost perfect epitome 
of the comparative anatomy of vertebrated animals. Each bay has 
a brief and intelligible compendium of its contents; there are type- 
charts of each organ, and, more important than all, the different 
bones and other elements of the body are labelled in exactly the 
same manner, so that there is not the least difficulty in tracing the 
homologies of structure throughout the whole vertebrated kingdom. 

But where is the museum for the general public? We have none 
at present. 

Professor Flower, to whose energy, guided by vast experience, we 
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owe the gigantic strides which are being made in our national collec- 
tion of zoology, considers that this systematic arrangement teaches 
the A BC of the science. So it may seem to him, whose mind has 
for years been saturated with the subject. But it is not so to the 
ordinary visitor, who must have made some progress in anatomy be- 
fore he can appreciate the teachings which are presented to his eyes. 

For example, two of the most interesting and instructive series 
of preparations are those of the radius and ulna and the hyoid bones 
throughout the vertebrates. +Now, what can Tom, Dick, and Harry 
(I exclude ’Arry as representing the Jrofanum vulgus) know or care 
about the radius and ulna or the hyoid bones ? 

I may go farther. How many of the readers of this Review 
could point out the radius and ulna of a bat, a cow, a whale, or a 
sparrow? How many. per cent. know where the hyoid bones are 
situated, why they are called by that name, or what are the parts which 
they play in the economy of the different vertebrates? So, instead 
of considering these invaluable preparations as being the A B C of 
comparative anatomy, I should be inclined to rank them as fifth or 
even sixth readers. . 

It is difficult for anyone who is master of a subject to realise the 
sublimity of ignorance which characterises the general public on 
behalf of which I am writing. It is equally difficult to realise the 
absolute incapacity of the untrained eye. I well recollect, when I 
was a lad, seeing an Oxford tutor (since deservedly promoted to very 
high rank in the Church) utterly astonished at learning that flowers 
had any connection with fruit, and another who could hardly be 
made to believe that the plumy leaves and green and scarlet berries 
of the asparagus could belong to the same plant that he was in the 
habit of consuming at table. He really thought that his informant 
was playing a practical joke upon him. 

During the existence of the late lamented ‘ Colinderies’ I paid 
several visits simply for the purpose of noting the comments of the 
visitors. Anyone would have thought that the most uneducated 
eye could distinguish between stripes and spots, and that no one 
could mistake a leopard for a tiger. Yet this mistake was not only 
repeatedly made, but was actually the rule. Even in the popular 
Indian hunting scene, where the tigers and leopards were shown 
close together, nearly everyone spoke of the leopards as ‘young 
tigers,’ or sometimes as ‘small tigers.’ In several other parts of the 
exhibition stuffed leopards were shown, and in almost every instance 
were called tigers by the spectators. 

After hearing these remarks, I could almost pardon the South 
African colonists for their invariable custom of calling a large leopard 
by the name of tiger. Exactly the same crime is committed by the 
Guianan colonist, who call the jaguar a tiger, and the puma a lion. 

In the same Indian group there were two wild boars making off 
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at their best speed. I did think that everyone would know swine 
by sight, if only by their tails, but I actually heard them called 
beavers, not once, but several times. I might fill an entire number 
with similar instances, and will only mention two of the most notable. 

All those who visited the exhibition must have been struck with 
the groups illustrative of ostrich-breeding at the Cape. One group 
represented the parent birds, their eggs and young. Not far from 
this group was the admirable series of models of the diamond mines. 
These, as a lady explained to her offspring, were the holes in which 
the ostriches laid their eggs. She had actually taken no note of the 
model huts, washing machinery, steam-engines, tackle, travelling 
carriages for the soil, and the swarming human beings which thronged 
the quarries, and really thought that the models were the actual nests 
of the ostrich. 

That anyone who was evidently well educated should have 
betrayed such absolute want of observation and hopeless ignorance 
seems almost impossible, but I heard another remark which equalled, 
if not surpassed, it in absurdity. A lady, evidently a schoolmis- 
tress, was passing through one of the galleries, dispensing infor- 
mation to her flock. One of them caught sight of a stuffed ‘ adjutant’ 
in a case, and asked what that odd bird was. ‘That, my dears,’ said 
the instructress of youth, ‘is a dodo,’ and swept on benignantly as if 


dodos were as plentiful as barn-door fowls, and as if there were the 
least resemblance between the extant stork and the extinct dodo. 


Now, it must be evident that to well-educated persons who cannot 
see the distinction between a tiger and a leopard, who believe wild 
boars to be beavers, and who can deliberately mistake the slender, 
long-legged, huge-beaked stork of India for the short-legged, fat- 
bodied, stumpy dodo of Mauritius, which has been extinct for at 
least two centuries, the wonderful modifications of the arm and 
tongue bones would convey no ideas whatever. Their eyes and 
their intellect would require a considerable amount of training 
before they could appreciate the treasures of knowledge which Pro- 
fessor Flower has offered to them. 

It is easy enough to say that such persons have no business in 
museums, and that their opinion is of no consequence. In former 
days, I held that view myself, and was not very slow to express 
it as strongly as possible. I now advocate a very different theory, 
and would treat such persons as children, to be caught and taught. 
In most cases, their ignorance is not their own fault, but is due 
to the imperfection of their education. 

If I were requested to take a number of children to the zoo- 
logical galleries at South Kensington, I certainly should not try to 
interest their uninstructed minds by showing them the series of 
comparative anatomy, nor even weary their eyes and limbs by mar- 
shalling them along the rows of stuffed birds and beasts. 
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I should show them one or two of the monkey tribe, and point 
out the distinctions between the principal groups, giving at the same 
time a brief account of their distribution and life-history, so as to 
weave physical geography into the study of zoology. Then I should 
not allow them to range about as they liked, but should take them 
to the bats, carefully drawing their attention to the modifications of 
structure which enable a mammal to fly as swiftly as a bird. I 
should point out to them the common British bats which they may 
see on any summer evening, and then encourage them to find out 
for themselves the points wherein, putting size out of the question, 
the fruit bats and vampires differ from the bats of our own country. 

Then I would show them the leading types of the cat tribe, fol- 
lowed by those of the dogs, and so on throughout the mammalia. 
Next, I would take them, in like fashion, through the typical birds, 
a task which would be much lightened by the beautiful series of 
birds and their nests which are now being placed in the galleries. 
The same plan could be pursued with the other branches of zoology, 
and so the young people would gain, without much trouble, a clear 
and systematic knowledge of the subject which they could scarcely 
compass in any other way. 

To children of a larger growth, among whom must be reckoned 
all those whose eyes and minds have been untrained, such teachings 
would not only be valuable but most acceptable, as I have often ex- 
perienced, and the interest once aroused would never afterwards fade 
from their minds. An analogous plan has been pursued for many 
years with the music at the Crystal Palace. 

The general public is absolutely unable to appreciate the sublime 
works of the great masters, and to them a sonata by Beethoven or a 
fugue by Bach is simply wearisome in the extreme. They cannot 
appreciate any music that has not plenty of tune in it, and prefer a 
waltz or a polka to the masterpieces of the greatest composers. Yet 
these people are not ignored. On the contrary, they are encouraged, 
and every effort is made to attract them, so as to lead them to the 
appreciation of a better class of music. At certain hours there is 
dance music for those who like it, but interspersed with the dances 
are always pieces of a higher class, yet not so elaborate as to be 
above the heads of the audience. Then there are the Wednesday 
concerts where the music is of a mixed nature, and there are the 
daily concerts where selections from the highest class of music are 
always introduced. 

Throughout all these varied styles of concert there runs one idea, 
namely, the development of musical taste. If Mr. Manns had begun 
by giving his audiences nothing but scientific music, he would soon 
have emptied the concert-room. Indeed, when he first introduced 
the compositions of Wagner, Raff, and the like, he had to contend 
with violent opposition, and many were the gibes, flouts, and sneers, 
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launched even by good musicians at the ‘ music of the future,’ as it 
was contemptuously termed. Yet he carried out his principle con- 
sistently, until he succeeded in educating an audience, and teaching 
them that the ‘music of the future’ is really the music of the pre- 
sent. To my mind, this example is a most instructive and encoura- 
ging one, and might be followed in many other branches of science. 

To return to our museums. Such teaching as I have mentioned 
would be very gratifying to the pupils, but would be horribly annoy- 
ing to those who had passed the stage of pupilage and wanted the 
museum for the purpose of study. Moreover, the number of objects 
is greatly in excess of a pupil’s requirements, and instead of helping 
him would only retard his progress. For pupils, of whatever age 
they may be, there ought to be a separate museum, where they 
could be interested and instructed without disturbing the regular 
students. 

What kind of museum ought it to be? We all dwell in-a small 
Utopia, and dream visions of perfection which we would fain see 
realised. 

A very old Utopian dream of mine is a Natural History Museum 
for the public which would attract them and give them an interest 
in animal life. Attempts have been made in this direction, but they 
have all been on too small a scale, have little or no leading ideas, and 
are too often marred by errors so glaring that they convey false 
teaching and do actual harm to the science of which they are meant 
to be exponents. Nothing can be better than the beautiful series of 
bird life which has already been noticed, and which marks a distinct 
era in the history of museums. But they are widely scattered, 
and do not attract one tenth of the notice which they deserve. 

As familiar examples of false teaching, I may mention the groups 
in the Wurtemburg Gallery in the Crystal Palace. As a rule the 
taxidermy is good, and the groups are spirited in their action, but 
they are marred by the most outrageous blunders. For example, 
there is a group representing a horseman carrying off some young 
tiger cubs and pursued by the infuriated parents. He has shot one 
of them and is turning round in the saddle to shoot the other. So 
far so good. But the man is a Moor, whereas the tiger is exclusively 
Asiatic, and is no more to be seen in Africa than in England. No- 
thing would have been easier than to have placed an Indian chief on 
the horse, or, if the Moor were retained, to have substituted lions for 
tigers; in either of which cases the group would have been just as 
spirited, and the teaching would have been true instead of false. 

Another group represents a fight between a bison and a jaguar, 
the former animal being represented as crushing its antagonist against 
atree. Nowthe jaguar is an inhabitant of South America, and is 
essentially arboreal in its habits, whereas the bison inhabits North 
America, and is essentially a creature of the plains, where not a tree 
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is to be seen. Here again a false impression is created, when it 
would have been just as easy to create a right one by substituting 
wolves for jaguars. 

There are many other blunders quite as flagrant as those which I 
have mentioned, but our space is too limited for enumerating them ; 
even in Ward’s fine hunting group the taxidermist has represented 
a scene which never could occur in real life. 

I believe that there is no instance known of a tiger attacking an 
elephant unless the latter were trained to tiger-hunting and ridden 
by sportsmen. But this elephant is unridden, and is not even guided 
by a mahout. It would not have cost much additional trouble to have 
put a howdah, or even a pad, carrying a couple of armed sportsmen on 
the elephant’s back, and a mahout on the animal’s neck. 

Then, as a rule, stuffed snakes are absurdly wrong, the taxider- 
mists, being ignorant of the peculiar manner in which the skeleton 
is constructed, twisting and coiling them in any direction as if they 
were mere ropes, without any vertebrz inside of them. I have even 
seen snakes represented as undulating like the letter m, in happy 
defiance of anatomy. Again, the-snakes are almost invariably 
furnished with birds’ eyes, having circular pupils, instead of narrow 
slits like those of a cat’s eye at midday. I have actually seen pink 
eyes inserted into a snake’s head, the taxidermist evidently thinking 
that he was imparting an aspect of peculiar ferocity to the reptile. 

There are just as absurd mistakes in the ethnological groups in 
the same building. The figures, etc., are admirable, but the clothes 
and weapons seem to have been distributed at random. Women, for 
example, are represented as carrying weapons instead of burdens, as 
is the invariable custom among all uncivilised people. Tribes from 
various parts of the world, even such essentially different races as 
Abyssinians, Dyaks, Botocudos, etc., are alike armed with Zulu assegais. 
The crowning absurdity, however, is attained in the group of North 
American Indian warriors in council, where the speaker is wearing 
on his breast the bead head-dress of a Bechuana woman. As to 
minor details, the feelings of an ethnologist are somewhat wounded 
by finding a group of Bosjesmans painted black as if they were 
negroes, and doubly hurt by seeing the great toes bent inwards as if 
they had been distorted by wearing tight boots. 

Had I the good fortune to live in Utopia, I would construct a 
museum especially adapted to the -despised Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
which should amuse them, should be of such a nature as to compel 
them to take an interest in the subject, and perchance to transform 
them into the Thomas H. Huxleys, Richard Owens, and P. Henry 
Gosses of the next generation. Men of science are not born ready 
made, or, if we wish to be classical, do not spring into the world fully 
armed, like Pallas from the head of Zeus. It is true that naturalists 
are, like poets, born, and not made, but both naturalists and poets 
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might have lived all their days without discovering their real 
vocation, had it not been revealed to them by accidentally meeting 
with some natural object or some piece of poetry to which their 
souls at once responded. 

Museums occupy so vast a range, that I can only treat of those 
which illustrate the science of zoology. In the first place, such 
museums should be pre-eminently attractive. They should essentially 
deal with zoology in its true sense—i.e. the science of life—and not 
with necrology, or the science of death, as is too often the case. 

For this purpose, four requisites are necessary. There must be 
plenty of space, plenty of money, time, and intimate knowledge of 
the subjects. I suggest then, on behalf of Tom, Dick and Harry, 
that their museum of zoology should consist not of isolated animals, 
but of groups, some large and some small, but all representing actual 
episodes in the life history of the animals exhibited. Neither scenery, 
trees, nor herbage should be conventional or evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of the maker. They should be truthfully copied from 
the many photographs or trustworthy sketches which are at our 
command. As far as possible, each group should be the reproduction 
of some scene which has actually been witnessed and described by 
travellers. Let us, for example, take a few African scenes as described 
by hunters such as Gordon Cumming, Anderson, Baldwin, and others. 

Nothing could give a more vivid idea of animal life in South 
Africa, and of the country, than the mixed herds so often seen 
and admired by sportsmen. There would be giraffes, zebras, or 
quaggas, ostriches, and gnus, all mingled together, the gnus per- 
forming the extraordinary prancings, gyrations, and _tail-whirlings 
wherewith they are accustomed to beguile the time. Some of the 
ostriches would be feeding, others resting in the quaint attitude 
common to all their kind, while others would be represented as 
running at full speed, with outstretched wings. 

Care should be taken that each attitude should be studied from 
the living bird in actual action, as nothing is more common than for 
taxidermists to set up animals in attitudes which they could not 
possibly assume in life. There should be mimosa trees, on the leaves 
of which one of the giraffes should be browsing, coiling its long and 
flexible tongue round the twigs, and drawing them downwards within 
reach of its mouth. On the branches of the mimosa might be one 
of the enormous nests of the social grosbeak, together with specimens 
of the birds, some on the wing, others entering and leaving their 
nests, and others again bringing strips of grass wherewith to add to 
the compound nest. Some skulls of springboks and gnus should be 
lying about the ground, as actually seen by travellers, thus giving a 
good idea of the wealth of animal life produced by the country. 

In all the large groups there should be a background representing 
faithfully a local landscape, actual objects being merged gradually 
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into the pictorial representations in the way which has of late years 
proved so effectual in the various panoramas representing the siege 
of Paris, the battle of Tel el Kebir, and similar scenes. In the 
present case a landscape should be selected which includes the Table 
Mountains, which are so characteristic a feature in South Africa. 

Another scene might be composed from Baldwin and Anderson’s 
graphic descriptions of the water side at dusk, with the lions and 
other wild beasts at the water, some lying down and drinking, and 
others beginning to move off, having taken alarm at the approach of 
elephants. 

Among the smaller groups, which would require no background, 
might be given the death scene of the lion and gemsbok. More than 
once the skeletons of the two animals have been found lying together, 
the long, sharp, and nearly straight horns of the gemsbok having 
entered the breast of the lion. How the animals came by their death 
is easy to understand. The lion had sprung on the gemsbok, which 
instinctively lowered its head so as to present its horns at its adversary. 
The latter, not being able to check itself after making its spring, was 
impaled on the horns of the gemsbok, whose neck was of course 
broken by the shock. There might be two groups of this episode, one 
showing the lion making its spring, and the gemsbok lowering its 
head in defence; while the other would give the two skeletons as 
they were found. 

Another attractive and picturesque group could be composed from 
Baines’ graphic descriptions and sketches of the hippopotamus in the 
Nile. This would introduce the animal as swimming, as feeding 
ashore, as carrying its young on its back when in the water, and so 
forth. The papyrus thickets of the Nile could form a characteristic 
element in this group, and would not only be attractive to the spec- 
tator, but would convey a vivid idea of the hippopotamus at home. 
The effect would be heightened by the introduction of a crocodile or 
two, and some of the aquatic birds of the country. The celebrated 
monitor bird would add life and interest to the scene. 

Borneo would affgrd a singularly interesting group by a family of 
orang-outans. They should be placed ina durian tree, that being highly 
characteristic of the country. One animal should be represented as 
swinging by its arms, so as to show the enormous proportions of the 
arms when contrasted with the legs. Another should be represented 
as walking along a horizontal branch, so as to illustrate the peculiar 
habit of ‘knuckle walking’ which characterises the whole of the 
great anthropoid apes. A male might be represented in the act of 
making a platform on which to rest, tearing down the branches with 
one hand and arranging them with the other. Then the female 
could be shown as hurling the heavy spike-covered durian on some 
enemy below, while a young one is squatting close to its mother, 
tearing off the durian rind with its teeth, and letting the fragments 
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drop, just as careless people fling away pieces of orange-peel. Some 
Bornean birds, especially the barbets, might be introduced with good 
effect, as might some of the more imposing ornithoptera butterflies. 

South America would afford a magnificent group. One great 
danger in group-designing lies in crowding animals together in a way 
that is quite opposed to their natural habits. In the Indian hunting 
scene to which several references have been made this overcrowding 
is very conspicuous. No one ever saw tigers, leopards, and wild boars 
all within a few feet of each other. Nor did anyone ever see a family 
group of monkeys enjoying life within a few yards of tigers and 
leopards. On the contrary, the presence of monkeys is a sure sign 
that no tiger is near, and that the traveller can pass in safety. 
Whereas, if he should see a fruit tree with its crop still on the 
branches, he accepts it as a sign that a tiger is near the tree, so that 
the monkeys have not dared to gather the fruit. 

But at the mouths of the Amazons a great opportunity may be 
found of gathering into one group a wonderful variety of animal life. 
When the waters have risen much beyond their usual extent, and 
have lasted for an abnormal period, vast quantities of fallen trees and 
broken branches drift towards the ocean, and by degrees become 
twisted and tangled together so as to form floating islands. Upon 
these islands gathers by degrees a strange assembly of animals which 


have taken refuge from the rising waters, so that one of them will 


contain representatives of almost the whole local terrestrial fauna, 
gathered together naturally, and therefore affording a striking and at 
the same time genuine subject for one of the large groups. 

India could be well represented by a family party of tigers. The 
mother might be playing with her cubs, and the male bringing home 
an axis deer which he has killed. The cobra might find a place in 
the group, and so might the peacock and Argus pheasant, the former 
being represented as flying off, alarmed at the approach of the tiger. 

Northern Europe might afford a fine group in action, representing 
a scene which was actually witnessed. Five or six wolves managed 
to drive a buffalo to the edge of a precipice. All,.except one, formed 
a cordon, so as to prevent the animal from escaping. As long as he 
was still, they quietly sat on their haunches, but if he moved a step 
they closed in upon him and drove him back. One of them then 
dashed sharply at the animal, snapping at his nose fiercely and causing 
him to take a step or two backwards, the remaining wolves closing in 
as he gave ground. In this way they drove him close to the edge of 
the precipice, when they made a sudden dash, causing the animal to 
lose his balance and: fall into the valley below. The closing scene of 
this episode would make a most effective group, the buffalo just be- 
ginning to lose his footing, one of the wolves flying at him with open 
mouth, and the others all eager, and preparing for their final rush. 

The same stratagem is said to have been employed by the wolves 
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of America when they could manage to isolate a bison from his com- 
panions. The bison is, however, practically extinct, so that I do not 
venture to include it within the list of life-groups. To the wolf and 
buffalo group might be added a family of bears upon the rocks 
above, the young bears playing with each other and the parents 
watching the proceedings of the wolves below. 

The Arctic regions would afford several fine groups. There might 
be, for instance, a group of the walrus upon an ice-floe, one of them 
being attacked by a polar bear after the extraordinary fashion em- 
ployed by these animals—the bear springing on the back of the 
walrus, clinging to it with one paw, and battering its head with the 
other, so as to stun it before it can reach the sea, where it would 
be safe. A second bear could be shown coming to help the first in 
securing the walrus. 

Other specimens of the walrus could be seen as swimming, others 
as scrambling to the water to avoid the bears, and another almost 
submerged, but hanging by the points of his tusks to the ice. 

Many such subjects might be described, but I have only men- 
tioned a few as examples of the life-groups which I would place in 
my Utopian museum. Attached to the building which contains them 
I would have a type-scries of the vertebrates, so that in going through 
the galleries the visitors would recognise the creatures which they 
had seen grouped, and would realise the relationship in which they 
stood to other animals. 

This, however, is not all. . Putting aside the absolute ignorance 
with which we have to deal, we must remember that the faculty of 
observation is alinost in abeyance in many individuals, while that of 
generalisation has never been developed. To each group, therefore, 
a placard should be attached, stating that it would be explained at a 
certain hour, and that the lecturer would remain for the purpose of 
answering questions. Such a course would attract thousands who 
otherwise would not set a foot inside a museum. I have often noticed 
that at museums, at the Zoological Gardens, and similar exhibitions, 
as soon as anyone begins to explain an object, an eager crowd begins 
to collect, all thirsting for information, and often showing themselves 
inconveniently unwilling to disperse. 

Should such a course be adopted, the lecturers must be selected 
with the greatest care, none being appointed but those who have 
learned the difficult task of placing themselves in the mental condition 
of their hearers. 

The most learned men are not necessarily the best teachers. On 
the contrary, they generally make the mistake of assuming that their 
hearers are already somewhat versed in the subject, and in conse- 
quence are unintelligible just where they wish to be especially lucid. 
Not long ago I heard a lecturer engaged in imparting the rudiments 
of comparative anatomy to a mixed audience. While so doing, he 
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spoke of the ‘distal phalanx of the third digit,’ thus conveying no 
more ideas to the minds of his hearers than if he had spoken in 
Sanskrit or Malagasy. To repeat a former illustration, while trying 
to teach them the A B C of the science he was acting as if they had 
passed the fifth standard. Had he, instead of using such words as 
‘distal,’ ‘phalanx,’ and ‘digit,’ been content to say the ‘last joint of 
the middle finger,’ the information would have been the same, and 
all his hearers would have understood him. 

The object of language is to convey ideas, and I have always held 
that words are valuable in proportion to their power of conveying 
thought from one brain to another. A word therefore which can be 
understood by ten thousand hearers should always be used in preference 
to one which only three or four individuals can be expected to compre- 
hend. A lecturer should always bear in mind that his true object is 
to teach his hearers, and not to impress them with awe of his vast 
attainments. Nothing is easier than to employ the technical phrase- 
ology of science. The real difficulty lies in conveying the same in- 
formation in language which everyone can understand. Could an 
institute such as I have sketched be established for the benefit of 
the general public, my dream would be realised. Would that it 
might take visible form among the permanent institutes which now 
seem likely to take the place of temporary exhibitions ! 


J. G. Woop. 





MR. GLADSTONE 


ON ‘THE IRISH DEMAND, 


THE article upon the Irish question which has lately been contributed 
to this Review by Mr. Gladstone will doubtless receive that atten- 
tive consideration which is due to its intrinsic merits as well as to 
the position and character of its author. It must be highly satis- 
factory to those Liberals who felt it their duty to resist the Irish 
legislation recently proposed by Mr. Gladstone to read his candid 
admission that such legislation was attempted by him before the 
‘reflective side’ of the question had been exhausted. The announce- 
ment of the new policy undoubtedly took the country by surprise, 
and it may well be urged by Mr. Gladstone’s opponents as well as by 
himself that during the whole of last year the question was ap- 
proached ‘on what may perhaps be termed its smpassioned as 
opposed to its reflective side. It is therefore with sincere pleasure 
that I find Mr. Gladstone advising us to betake ourselves to that 
‘reflective ’ process which might well have been recommended before 
legislation of a strange and startling character was proposed, but 
which even after the proposal and the defeat of such legislation 
cannot be otherwise than of good result. 

One point, at least, has been gained by the publication of the 
article which I have now under review. Almost every portion of 
the Home Rule Bill of last year has been held to be ‘an open ques- 
tion,’ i.e. a question which might be settled by any compromise 
which should unite the different sections of the ‘Liberal party’ in 
its support. Now, however, we have it clearly and unmistakably 
laid down that the policy to which Mr. Gladstone is ‘ immovably 
attached’ is that ‘of establishing a statutory Parliament in Ireland, 
with its necessary consequence, a ministry responsible in the colonial 
fashion, and under proper conditions to secure the just interest of 
Ireland in Imperial concerns.’ The importance of this statement 
consists in the fact that it enables us to see and recognise beyond all 
doubt the real, deep, fundamental difference between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Unionist party. The latter are perfectly ready to give to 
Ireland, as also to Scotland, Wales, and parts of England distant from 
the Metropolis, such extended municipal powers, under proper regu- 
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lations and with due security, as may remove the practical grievances 
attendant upon centralised administration, develop and enlarge the 
principles of local self-government, and confer the power of ‘ mana- 
ging their own affairs’ upon the people of every county or district 
in which such powers can be conferred with a due regard to the public 
safety and the maintenance of the law. The point of difference is 
in the statutory Parliament and separate Ministry. ‘We who are 
attached, I believe immovably, to the policy’ of maintaining England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as a United Kingdom believe that to 
the existence of this union a United Parliament is a necessity, 
and that, in the words ‘of Mr. Bright, ‘to have two legislative assem- 
blies in the United Kingdom would be an éntolerable mischief.’ To 
establish a separate Parliament for Ireland would be to encourage 
ideas in the Irish mind which would infallibly create confusion 
and disorder, and work evils which must be patent to the most 
ordinary foresight. Every restriction imposed upon such a Parlia- 
ment would be represented as ‘ coming in a foreign garb’ and imposed 
by a ‘foreign’ Power, and it is difficult to find a valid ground for 
dissenting from the concluding words of Mr. Bright’s address to the 
electors of Birmingham, that ‘no sensible man can wish for two legis- 
lative assemblies within the limits of the present United Kingdom 
who does not wish the United Kingdom to become two or more 
nations entirely separate from each other.’ 

There: is one remarkable feature in Mr. Gladstone’s article to 
which I desire to call attention, because it throws a vivid light upon 
the difference between him and his opponents. I allude to the 
manner in which, throughout the whole of his argument, he persists 
in speaking of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as separate 
countries, and in virtually ignoring that common citizenship in which, 
according to our Unionist ideas, the inhabitants of these islands are 
happily blended. It is this craze with regard to individual nationali- 
ties, and the apparent inability to understand or recognise their 
absorption in the larger and nobler aspirations of a united country, 
which a quarter of a century ago misled Mr. Gladstone in his estimate 
of the probable outcome of the struggle between the Northern and 
Southern States of America, and is, I venture to think, misleading 
him to-day. Mr. Gladstone recognised the local autonomy of the 
Southern States, their presumed constitutional right to sever them- 
selves from the American Union, and the determination, energy, and 
perseverance with which they attempted to enforce that right. That 
which he absolutely failed, on the other hand, to recognise and to 
appreciate was the intense belief of Americans in the larger nation- 
ality of their Union, their inflexible determination to preserve to 
their country that power and position among the nations of the world 
which would have been imperilled by the lopping off of the Southern 
States, and their consequent resolution to maintain at all hazards the 
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unity of their Republic. It is the same story to-day. Mr. Glad- 
stone not only recognises (as indeed no one disputes) the existence 
of separate nationalities in Great Britain and Ireland, but he deems 
it wise and patriotic for ever to harp upon the fact of this existence, 
to stereotype any possible differences of race and feeling, and to en- 
courage individual as against general nationality. This is a course 
precisely the reverse of that which commends itself to Unionists. We 
are far from desiring that either English, Scotch, Irish, or Welshmen 
should forget their several nationalities, or cease to be proud of what- 
ever may be great, good, and glorious in the traditions of their past. 
But we contend that, for each and all, it is better and wiser to cling 
more and more closely to the common citizenship which unites us 
under one flag and one constitutional sovereign: we recognise the 
fact (admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself as regards the Irish people) 
that time has gone far to remove and obliterate the differences of 
race which formerly existed between us, and we, like our American 
brethren, are determined not to suffer those bonds of union to be re- 
laxed which bind us together as one people. ‘That is the real issue 
between us and Mr. Gladstone. To him individual nationality is 
a fetish to be worshipped, the British Empire the accidental outcome 
of a grouping of nationalities. ‘To us the British Empire, existing for 
the general interests of our Home nationalities, and for the wider 
interests which are sheltered beneath its power or assisted by its 
influence, is something of greater importance than any individual 
nationality, too valuable to ourselves and to mankind to be trifled 
with or imperilled by any sentimental legislation. That this is also 
the view of the people was tolerably well proved at the last general 
election. 

In the course of the article with which I am dealing the writer 
asks and answers eight questions upon the subject under discussion. 
1 am glad to find myself in complete accord with him as regards 
one important matter — namely, ‘the vast and solid strength of 
Great Britain.’ Confining myself strictly to the point with which 
we are dealing to-day, I admit at once the possession of a giant’s 
strength, and I recognise the force of the argument which seems to 
spring naturally from such an admission — namely, that if there 
should be given to Ireland those legislative powers which are des 
manded for her, Great Britain would be able effectually to prevent her 
abuse or misuse of the same. It appears to me, however, that the 
temptation to use her strength ‘like a giant’ hardly exists in this 
case, nor is it by any means necessary to appeal ‘to the innate, 
ineradicable nobleneness of English character.’ The temptation is all the 
other way. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone himself admits and founds an 
argument upon this fact. He tells us that ‘by blocking the way 
with Irish business we have effectually hindered the progress of 
3ritish legislation,’ and denies that we have any adequate ‘ com- 
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pensations’ for the ‘grave and serious mischiefs’ which are entailed 
by the present system. Surely, then, if this be the case, the ‘ tempta- 
tion’ to a country conscious of her own strength, and endowed 
moreover with that ‘nobleness’ of character which inclines the 
strong to be indulgent to the weak, is, not to use her strength 
‘like a giant,’ but to yield to that which is put forth as a legitimate 
‘Trish demand.’ The only reason why she has not so yielded, and 
why, in my judgment, she will not so yield, is because she believes 
that concession would be mischievous both to Ireland and to herself. 
Mr. Gladstone advises that the appeal to England should be made 
‘to her heart, her reason, and her conscience, not to her fears.’ It 
is a pity that he should not have refrained from asserting, in a 
previous page, that ‘it is undeniable’ that Catholic emancipation, 
and other specified ‘ great measures’ passed with reference to Ireland, 
‘were in the main due to the fears of England.’ The assertion is 
one which is certainly open to question; and with regard to the 
measure of 1829 it is to be remarked that, although words of the 
Duke of Wellington have been construed to bear the meaning 
attached to them by Mr. Gladstone, those words were never intended 
to imply that the concession to Catholic claims was made through 
fear, and the Duke himself gave a categorical denial to the charge 
in a speech of later date.! Compliance with popular demands may 
be at one time unwise and undesirable, and at another time prudent 
and politic, but to attribute the various ‘concessions’ or ‘remedial 
measures’ which have from time to time been given to Ireland by 
the British Parliament to the ‘fears’ of that Parliament or of the 
nation would be a mistake of a graver and more serious nature than 
to impute Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Disestablishment measure 
to those outrages at Manchester and Clerkenwell which in his own 
words only ‘made it possible’ for him to give ‘the Irish question 
precedence over other impending questions.’ 

It was recently my duty to demonstrate the inaccuracy of certain 
propositions of Mr. Gladstone which had been publicly put forward 
as facts of Irish history, and which bore materially upon the issues 
before the country. It is with regret that I find Mr. Gladstone still 
assuming, as the basis of an argument, statements which cannot bear 
the test of historical investigation. He speaks of ‘the great series 
of measures which made the years between 1778 and 1795 almost a 
golden age of Irish history.’ 

It was not until 1782 that the new constitution, commonly 
known by the title of ‘Grattan’s Parliament,’ was fairly launched. 
But if we take the period from 1782 to 1795 we shall find: that in 
admitting it to be ‘almost a golden age’ we shall certainly run 
counter to the opinion of Grattan and those patriots of Grattan’s 
school who held the views respecting Irish ‘independence’ which 

1 House of Lords, February 15, 1833. 
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Mr. Gladstone presumably holds to-day. The latter, however, has 
placed himself in a dilemma from which there is no escape. He 
has declared that Grattan’s Parliament was ‘a free parliament, with 
which Ireland was satisfied,’ and on being confronted with the fact 
that this same Parliament was notoriously subservient to the British 
Government, he has fallen back upon a division of the period of this 
Parliament’s existence, counting it as ‘almost a golden age’ up to 
the time of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, and as something very much 
the reverse for the remainder of its existence. But does either picture 
correctly represent the truth? JI am not for a moment denying 
that good measures were passed by the Irish Parliament between the 
years 1782 and 1795, although it must never be forgotten that they 
were so passed at the initiation and by the influence of the British 
Government. But just as recent British Governments have been 
taunted with passing alternate ‘remedial’ and coercive measures, so 
it will be found that the course of the Irish Parliament at the time 
of which we treat was of necessity in a similar direction. It cannot 
be too often impressed upon the public mind that it is absolutely 
untrue to state or to imply that Ireland was tranquil and loyal up to 
the time of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, and that it was subsequent to 
and in consequence of that incident that rebellion was kindled in 
the country. It was eleven years before Lord Fitzwilliam went to 
Ireland, i.e. in 1783, that the ‘Whiteboy’ outrages became serious. 
In the three following years houghing, tarring and feathering 
prevailed, attacks upon Protestant clergymen were frequent, and 
riotous and disorderly meetings were sufficiently numerous to 
induce the Parliament to pass in 1787 an Act ‘to prevent tumultuous 
risings and assemblies.’ In 1791 the scene of violence shifted from 
south to north; murders and outrages still disgraced the country, 
and in that same year was inaugurated and established the Society 
of ‘United Irishmen,’ which was based upon hatred of England and 
admiration of French revolutionists. 

Is it credible that, with all these facts before him, any one should 
calmly tell us that, during the period in which such a state of things 
existed, any measures of the Parliament could make it ‘almost a 
golden age,’ that ‘Great Britain had to encounter a united /reland,’ 
and that ‘when the critical year of 1795 opened religious animosities - 
were at their nadir, because the spirit of nationality was at its 
zenith’ ? 

It appears to me that the man must be wilfully blind who does 
not see and understand that Ireland was undermined by secret socie- 
ties, demoralised by religious and political outrages, and infected 
with a spirit of active disloyalty long before the ‘critical year of 
1795,’ and that although it is a fair subject for argument whether 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall did not hasten the rebellion, yet it is beyond 
argument or doubt that the seeds of that rebellion had long before 
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been sown, and that the non-removal of Catholic disabilities was 
a pretext for that which had long been plotted and the authors of 
which only waited their opportunity. 

But whether or no Mr. Gladstone is justified in his estimate of 
the effects of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, the language in which he 
concisely relates the occurrences which immediately followed stands 
sorely in need of justification. Without discussing the reality of 
the ‘holy alliance between Irishmen of different Churches,’ I come 
to his charge upon the Executive of his country of having entered 
upon a ‘headlong career,’ to which he attributes inter alia ‘the de- 
plorable foundation of the Orange lodges’ and ‘the gradual conver- 
sion of the United Irishmen into a society of separatists.’ With 
respect to the foundation of the Orange lodges, it may be observed 
that although their name was changed and their organisation im- 
proved and extended in 1795, the members were the same ‘ Peep 0’ 
Day Boys,’ who had existed for years before Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
viceroyalty, and whose existence, as well as that of the ‘ Defenders,’ 
on the side of the Catholics, pretty conclusively proves that Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘holy alliance’ was of a very limited and uncertain 
character. Religious animosity had unhappily prevailed in Ireland 
too long to have been swept away at once by any remedial measure, 
and it was as the product and outcome of religious animosity that 
these societies existed, and not in consequence of any ‘headlong 
career’ on the part of the Executive. But what of the ‘ United 
Irishmen? ‘The revelations of Wolfe Tone have amply proved that 
hostility to England and desire for separation from her were the main- 
springs and roots of the society in question, and that the ‘ gradual con- 
version into separatists’ is a charitable oftspring of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
imagination. A hundred years hence, or possibly at a much earlier 
date, the world may be in possession of memoirs or diaries of some 
of the Home Rule leaders of to-day, which will enable it to judge 
more clearly than at present of the value of their protestations 
against that idea of separation from Great Britain which, up to the 
time of Mr. Gladstone’s sudden avowal of his adhesion to Home 
Rule, had so often found expression in their public utterances upon 
the question. But, however this may be, we have ample material 
to-day from which to judge of the real character of the United 
Irishmen of 1798. 

I am not pretending to maintain that the action of the British 
Government during the dark times of which we are writing was in all 
respects such as can be approved by the statesmen of to-day ; Lut, in 
the first place, we must remember the enormous difficulties with which 
they had to contend, and, in the second, we must not confound the action 
of the British Government with the excesses of exasperated loyalists 
who met outrage by outrage, and only too closely imitated the crimes 
and cruelties which disgraced the rebellion. It is, or should be, com- 
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paratively easy for us to judge of events which we can calmly contem- 
plate after so long an interval of time. Unfortunately, however, what- 
ever has been spoken or written of Ireland, both before and after the 
particular epoch of which I write, has been almost invariably tinged 
with such a colour of partisanship and spirit of bigotry that it is in 
most cases still difficult to arrive at the exact truth. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, has no difficulty, for he pronounces against England upon every 
point, and attributes to her misgovernment and the ‘headlong career’ 
of the Executive all the misfortunes of the period. I cannot honestly 
retaliate by charging everything to the perversity of Ireland. But, 
because I admit that Ireland has a right to complain of several things 
connected with British administration, and perhaps most of all of 
the exclusion of the majority of her people from an equality of civil 
rights with their fellow-citizens upon the ground of their religious 
belief, I entirely refuse to allow that such complaints, however justi- 
fiable in themselves, either justified or were the principal causes of 
the rebellion of 1798 and the subsequent sufferings of the country. 
These things were, in my opinion, principally due to three causes— 
first, that the jealousies and bitternéss caused by the old confisca- 
tions of Irish estates still rankled in the breasts of the people and 
were a perpetual source of discontent; secondly, that this element 
of mischief, as well as that of the religious differences between 
Catholic and Protestant, was constantly inflamed by the action of 
self-seeking agitators; thirdly, that the spirit of the French revolution, 
which had spread like wildfire over Continental Europe and threatened 
the existing constitution of every country, produced an immense 
effect in Ireland and fanned into a flame the smouldering embers of 
discontent. There were then—alas that there should still be !—men 
of character and ability who, instead of pointing out to Ireland that a 
closer union between Great Britain and herself and a more thorough 
identification of the inhabitants of both countries must result in an 
enormous benefit to both, preferred to appeal to the spirit of separate 
nationality, described Great Britain as an alien nation, represented 
her legislation as coming to Ireland ‘in a foreign garb,’ and so worked 
upon the feelings of an excitable people as to produce those deplorable 
results which a British statesman at the present time can reconcile it 
to his conscience to attribute to the policy of his own country and 
the action of those eminent men to whom fell the arduous task of 
guiding her destinies in those perilous times. 

Mr. Gladstone is entirely right in his advice to Ireland ‘not to 
rely upon obtaining what she desires from the fears of England ;’ he 
is as completely wrong in asserting that England ever was ‘afraid,’ 
or that her statesmen have ever been actuated by a desire less pure 
and generous than his own to show such favour to Ireland, and to 
act as much in accordance with her desires, as they have felt to be 
consistent with the general interests of that empire of which she forms 
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an integral part. Mr. Gladstone in his second question asks whether, 
in the recent controversy, Ireland, as the weaker party, has had the 
full benefit of equal treatment. I reply that, if the question had been 
one between two independent nations, about to enter upon an adminis- 
trative agreement, the reasoning about ‘securities’ on one side or the 
other would be entitled to every consideration; but I contend that 
Great Britain and Ireland are as one country under one sovereign 
and one government, and that the matter under discussion is between 
the subjects of one sovereign as to the best and most convenient 
manner in which the government of a united country can be conducted. 
And if we decline to establish a separate Parliament in Dublin it is 
from no ill-feeling to Ireland or to Irishmen, but simply because we 
believe it to be highly inconvenient and prejudicial to the interests of 
the Empire that such a body should be called into existence for the 
transaction of the business of any separate portion of the thirty-six or 
thirty-seven millions which constitute the population of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The third question put by Mr. Gladstone is one which I am scarcely 
concerned to answer at the present moment. It is founded upon the 
manner in which the Irish ‘Nationalists’ appear to undervalue the 
‘ proper share of Ireland in Imperial concerns,’ and to concentrate their 
efforts upon obtaining ‘self-government at home.’ Apart from the 
‘ peculiar history’ of Ireland, there is a possible solution of the enigma. 
If the ‘ Nationalists’ are in reality looking forward to complete sepa- 
ration from Great Britain, it is not difficult to imagine that, eagerly 
grasping at the stepping-stone to that separation which would be 
given them by Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, they would concentrate their 
efforts in his support, and neither profess nor feel much anxiety to 
secure to Ireland her ‘ proper share in Imperial concerns.’ The pro- 
spect of a Parliament in which they would be omnipotent may well 
have induced them to think and cate little about ‘ Imperial concerns’ 
until these objects had been obtained. 

I must transpose the order of Mr. Gladstone’s next two questions, 
because upon the last one logically follows the fifth, which demands 
whether the establishment of a statutory parliament in Dublin will 
‘make over the government of Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his friends.’ 
I must pass over the first paragraph of Mr. Gladstone’s answer with a 
simple protest against its one-sided and anti-English reference to the 
history of the past. It is a little too bad to tell us, as a matter of 
undoubted historical fact, that a certain policy was in 1795 ‘aban- 
doned in defiance of the Parliament, under orders from England, which 
orders were issued under the inspiration of an Irish faction,’ and still 
worse to assert that ‘the determination was taken fo worn the 
Government against the representative portion of the Parliament.’ 
It would have been perfectly just to protest against a parliament 
being called ‘representative’ in Ireland from which Catholics were 
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excluded, but it is totally inaccurate to say that in the Protestant 
Parliament the ‘representative’ portion was all on one side, and 
that in opposition to the Government. But if Mr. Gladstone is 
unfair in his historical reference to 1795, what shall we say of his 
account of 188€? He says that ‘the Irish policy approved by the 
majority of English voters in the election of 1886 was that we should 
have the representation of the country one way and its administra- 
tion another way.’ Is this a fair and true representation of the case? 
That which I conceive to have been the ‘ policy approved’ was that, 
Great Britain and Ireland being bound together as one United 
Kingdom, the affairs of that kingdom should be administered by one 
Government, representative of the whole, and not by a double and 
divided administration. As an earnest supporter of this policy I accept 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal ‘ to take the future into view.’ He asks (1), 
‘Is there the smallest chance of rescuing the representation of the 
country from the Nationalists?’ (2) ‘If not, is there a chance of our 
continuing for a generation or two with the representation of the 
country one way and its administration the other way?’ I will reply 
with other questions. Is Mr. Gladstone prepared to see a Nationalist 
Government in Dublin, administering the affairs of Ireland in a spirit 
entirely contrary to that which Great Britain would sanction in her 
Parliament? If he is so prepared, and would further consider that 
Great Britain should stand aloof and allow such a government so to 
administer Irish affairs, by what argument of logic or reason could he 
oppose the total separation of the two countries if it were desired by 
the same Nationalist Government? If he is not so prepared, what 
other course is there to take in order to preserve the Union than 
to preserve intact that United Parliament in which the anti-Unionist 
Irish are a minority, though a minority sufficiently strong to make 
their power felt whenever they have any real cause of complaint? 
Mr. Gladstone tells us that when once a statutory parliament had 
been established in Dublin the ‘basis as a party’ of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends ‘would disappear, just as the basis of the Anti-Corn 
Law League disappeared with the repeal of the Corn Law.’ Is this 
so? The position of Mr. Parnell and his friends would be entirely 
different from that of the Anti-Corn Law League. In that case a 
principle triumphed, and there was virtually no more cause of battle. 
3ut the concession to the Irish Nationalists of a separate parliament, 
with limited powers, would be an entirely different matter, and would 
leave ample basis for the continued existence of the party whose 
‘disappearance’ is contemplated by Mr. Gladstone. 

I will point out, without particularising, that Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed in his Bills of last year to impose certain restrictions upon the 
Statutory Parliament of Ireland from which ‘Grattan’s Parliament’ 
was free. Can any one doubt that whilst one of these restrictions 
remained, the ‘ basis’ would still exist? Mr. Gladstone believes that 
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‘the leisured and landed classes’ will establish friendly relations with 
all other classes, and will represent the people of Ireland in the future. 
But almost in the same breath he tells us that ‘the leisured class 
has abandoned and excommunicated Nationalism,’ which consequently 
‘now seeks and finds very efficient representatives, who to a con- 
siderable extent are not of the leisured class.’ Does he, then, expect 
these men to stand aside, or to be thrown overboard by those whom 
they have led ‘to victory’? Does he expect the men who have thriven 
upon agitation, lived upon foreign subsidies, denounced ‘ landlordism,’ 
‘the Saxon,’ ‘ English rule,’ and everything connected with the British 
connection to disappear quietly from the scene as soon as ‘a statu- 
tory parliament shall have been established in Dublin’? This would 
be an incredible insult. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first question is whether the political question as to 
Irish government can be disposed of ‘ by means of what is termed firm 
government, or by some improved action of the Executive in Ireland.’ 

An affirmative answer to this question has doubtless been ren- 
dered vastly more difficult by Mr. Gladstone’s own action. It is not 
too much to say that from the time of the passing of the Act of 
Union down to the Christmas of 1885 no leading British statesman 
had ever sanctioned the idea of that practical repeal of the Union 
of which Mr. Gladstone unexpectedly posed as the advocate. I 
readily admit that his new attitude changed the whole aspect of affairs, 
because he effectually broke up the unanimity with which the two 
great political parties in Great Britain had previously regarded the 
fundamental principles by which this question should be ruled. ‘The 
country, however, having emphatically condemned Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal to abrogate these principles, his question must still be 
answered in the affirmative. The Irish difficulty must be met by 
‘firm government’ and by such ‘improved action of the Executive’ 
as experience may have shown to be desirable. No concession to 
Irish demands will be grudged so long as those demands are con- 
sistent with the interests of the Empire; but attempts to weaken 
the connection between Great Britain and Ireland by legislation in 
the direction of a severance of interests and an administrative sepa- 
ration must, in the interests of Ireland herself quite as much: as in 
those of Great Britain, be encountered by a stern resistance. 

I will not dwell upon Mr. Gladstone’s sixth question, which relates 
to foreign contributions, but pass at once to the seventh and eighth, 
which practically embrace the whole problem which is before us for 
solution. They relate to the ‘intentions’ with which Great Britain 
has legislated for Ireland. 

I must once more notice with deep regret the persistent manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone refuses to credit his country, from first to 
last, either with good intentions or kindly action towards Ireland. 
From the earliest connection between the two countries he condemns 
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the policy of England towards Ireland alike in its intention and its 
results. It is impossible to answer vague and wholesale accusations 
except in general terms; but when Mr. Gladstone once mort refers to 
Mr. O’Connell as a witness who has ‘ demonstrated the wicked con- 
duct of England towards Ireland in the first four centuries of their 
connection,’ I must warn the public against accepting Mr. O’Connell 
as a reliable authority. His book, published in 1843, declares that 
‘the Irish people are determined to insist on the restoration of 
their ative Parliament,’ which historical truth proves to have never 
existed save as an institution founded by the English colonists, for 
the more important part of its existence inaccessible to the adherents 
of the ‘native’ religion, and in no sense to be termed ‘native’ as 
against Fngland, or capable of being restored in the same form and 
under the sanie conditions of existence which obtained at the time 
et its extinction. But the narrative of Mr. O’Connell, extending 
from the year 1172 to 1660, has but one object and intention—namely, 
to extol to the utmost the character of his Catholic fellow-country- 
men, to deny their guilt in any instance, and.to impute first to the 
English and, after the reign of Henry the Eighth, specially to the Pro- 
testants all the evils which came upon Ireland. It is quite true, as 
Mr. Gladstone takes care to inform us, that Mr. O’Connell employs 
‘citations from authority’ to prove the cruelties practised by the 
Protestants—too frequently, I grieve to say, with direct sanction 
from those who were responsible for the government of England— 
upon the Catholics of Ireland. 

No Englishmen worthy of the name can read such a recital 
without shame and sorrow. But is there no other side to the picture ? 
Mr. O’Connell relates in minute detail every murder and outrage 
committed by Protestants upon Catholics. Unfortunately it is beyond 
all doubt that the greater part of the cruelties to which he refers 
were practised in retaliation for the atrocities committed by Catholics 
upon Protestants at the outbreak of the rebellion of 1641. I am 
quite aware that Mr. O’Connell denies that any massacre occurred 
at this period. His inspiration is apparently derived from a book 
published in Philadelphia in 1823, entitled ‘ Vindiciz Hiberniciz,’ 
the author of which, Mr. Carey, states that his object is ‘to 
develope and expose a few of the multifarious errors and misrepre- 
sentations respecting Ireland in the Histories of May, Temple, 
Whitelock, Borlace, Rushworth, Clarendon, Cox, Carte, Leland, 
Warner, Macaulay, Hume, and others; particularly in the /egendary 
tales of the pretended conspiracy and massacre of 1641.’ Mr, 
O’Connell, faithfully following the example set him by this writer, 
imputes unscrupulous falsehood to all Protestant writers. 

Upon this point I will content myself with these general re- 
marks: First, that writers who begin by accusing all those who 
have preceded them of falsehood and errors, do not deserve to be 
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accepted by the discerning reader as impartial historians ; secondly, 
that, so far as the events of 1641 are concerned, I refer my readers 
to the first volume of Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland for the 
authorities upon which rest the history of the rebellion and the 
massacre of Protestants, and to the Parliamentary history of 1641-3; 
thirdly, that these events must not be judged of from the accounts 
of any one historian, Catholic or Protestant, but from a fair com- 
parison of the writings on either side. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more bitter and one-sided partisan spirit than that which per- 
vades Mr. O’Connell’s publication; and whilst I utterly detest the 
persecution of Catholics, and heartily rejoice in their present equality 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen before the law, I say that no 
man can impartially read the terrible and melancholy history of Ire- 
land from the accession of Charles the First to the Treaty of Limerick 
without coming to the conclusion that upon Catholic as well as 
Protestant, upon Irish as well as English, rests the blame and the 
responsibility for the deeds of that miserable epoch. But, to my 
mind, there is a serious responsibility and blame resting also upon 
those statesmen of to-day who aggravate the present difficulties of 
the Irish question by appeals to a past over which both sides would 
do well to draw a veil. During the times of which Mr. O’Connell 
writes religious animosity was inflamed to the utmost pitch; but, in 
addition to this fearful element of discord, there raged a civil war 
which greatly complicated the differences and confused the issues 
of the day. The old issues between the English colonists and the 
native Irish had in reality toa great extent passed away, and become 
merged in the battle between Royalist and Parliamentarian and, 
alas! between Catholic and Protestant. ‘This is a fact which ought 
to be borne in mind, but which is too often forgotten by the con- 
troversialists of the present day. It suits the orator who appeals 
to passion and sentiment to represent the difficulties of Irish govern- 
ment as proceeding from the differences of race and the oppression 
of the Celtic by the Saxon nation. In reality, such has been the 
fusion of the two races, that even in the days of Sir John Davies 
it was true, and to-day it is still more true, to say (as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself has said) that ‘the greater part of the Irish people 
are descended from British extraction.’. The real differences between 
Great Britain and Ireland which still exist are differences founded 
upon the.events of the Civil War, upon the confiscations which 
preceded and followed that war, and upon the religious divisions 
which, in bigotry and bitterness, have been of a magnitude and 
duration unequalled in the history of the world. Mr. Gladstone 
would apparently join with Mr. Carey and Mr. O’Connell in throwing 
all the blame upon Protestantism and England. I cannot retaliate 
by casting it entirely upon Ireland or upon Catholicity. I maintain 
that any man of impartial mind must admit that there has been 
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blame upon both sides, and that the true way in which to approach 
the question to-day is by a free admission of this fact, a mutual 
determination to exchange forgiveness for the past, and a hearty 
resolution to recognise the wisdom, the righteousness, and the ad- 
vantage of greater forbearance, more kindly feeling, and closer union 


in the future.? 
Pursuing his continuous indictment against Great Britain, Mr. 


Gladstone declares that no one will ‘ dare to assert’ that ‘ the intention 
of England and of the Parliament was good, even from the legisla- 
tive union onwards.’ No doubt we may find much to blame in the 
policy pursued after the Union, but in the first place it is unfair to 
say that it was founded upon any evil ‘intention’ towards Ireland ; 
and, in the second place, it terminated with the triumph of Catholic 
emancipation in 1829. Since that year I do not think that any man 
can fairly maintain that the ‘intention’ of Great Britain towards 
Ireland has been anything but good, or that there has been any want 
of sympathy with Ireland, any disinclination to listen to her complaint 
and to remove her grievances. When Mr. Gladstone comes to deal 
with times more recent, he speaks of course with the authority of one 
who has been an active participator in the legislation of which he is 
now the critic. To deny ‘good intention’ would be an act of self- 
inculpation which could not be expected. But when he tells us that 
in 1847 ‘the want of information and care’ on the part of the British 
Parliament was ‘gross,’ and that, even so late as 1880, the British 
Government was not ‘well-informed’ by ‘local officialism,’ may we 
not deem it possible that something even less reliable may misin- 
form and mislead Mr. Gladstone himself in 1887? He tells us that 
‘we are treating of the /oca/l concerns of Ireland, which, as dis- 
tinct from Imperial concerns, hold a position guite different from 
any that belongs to those of Scotland or of Wales.’ It is well to 
note those words, because Mr. Gladstone will have to explain them 
away when hereafter he comes to ask for the application of the 
‘Home Rule’ principle to Scotch and Welsh ‘ local concerns’ which he 
foreshadows in some later expressions. But what is the difference 
which Mr. Gladstone declares to exist? ‘On this side the Channel 
public authority administers the law in*sympathy with the people, 
on the other it does not.’ Well, but why not? Is the law or are the 
people in fault? If the law, is the British Parliament unable or un- 

2 At p. 385 of his book Mr. O’Connell asks his readers to join him ‘in blessing 
Providence, who gave the Irish nation @ soul so full of humanity, a disposition of 
replete with mercy, that, excepting in the actual civil war itself, the Irish shed no 
blood, committed no crime, perpetrated no barbarity, exhibited no intolerance, exer- 
cised no persecution. As the rebellion and massacre of 1641, however some of the 
details may have been exaggerated (as is doubtless the case), are facts which rest 
upon a mass of evidence which place them beyond doubt, I must ask the public to 
pause before they endorse Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation of the author of the 
above passage as a reliable authority and his book as one of the ‘ best works’ on 
Irish history. 
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willing to alter it? If the people, are they, being wrong, to be 
encouraged to hold themselves superior to the law or to be made to 
obey it? 

Again does Mr. Gladstone repeat the phrase, so hateful and, I 
must add, so unpatriotic from an Englishman, that ‘the law wears in 
Irish eyes a foreign garb.’ Why? What law? Is it the law which 
forbids to steal, to murder, to mutilate, to violate legal contracts, 
and to prevent loyal citizens from following their peaceful avocations 
and discharging their lawful obligations? Is the breach of such laws 
to be excused by Mr. Gladstone or tolerated in Ireland because 
certain persons say they come ‘in a foreign garb’? And does or can 
any one say who is a loyal subject of Queen Victoria and who 
honestly desires this to be a United Kingdom? Let us have no 
cant and equivocation in this matter. Are Irishmen to steal, murder, 
and commit outrage because such things are forbidden by the laws 
of Great Britain? ‘The men who encourage such doings are the men 
who give countenance to such absurd ideas as that of the ‘ foreign 
garb,’ well knowing that if the words have any meaning at all they 
signify that Ireland is, or ought to be, no part of the United King- 
dom, and, more than this, a country to which the ordinary laws of 
civilisation ought not to be applied. ‘The first necessity of govern- 
ment,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘is ¢o have the law in harmony with the 
people.’ Grand words indeed, but what do they mean? Laws 
should surely be founded upon principles of justice and morality. 
If, being so founded, they are broken by the people, are they to be 
made unjust and immoral in order to meet the popular view? ‘The 
Irish people, as a people, are not unjust or immoral, but they are a 
people of a peculiar and impulsive character, and they have been 
subjected of late years to influences and temptations of no ordinary 
kind. If they have in too many instances succumbed to these, and 
if evils of great magnitude and extent have consequently followed, it 
is not so much the people to whom blame is to be attached as 
their teachers and those statesmen who, by weak concession and 
irresolute and vacillating action, have placed power in the hands of 
those teachers. But we have surely not yet arrived at such a point 
that we must consider, not* whether laws are just and right, but 
whether, being just and right, they are ‘in harmony with the people.’ 
The duty of a government is to govern—to frame just laws and see 
that they are obeyed—and the government which fails in this duty is 
unfit for its office. No doubt I shall be told that Mr. Gladstone only 
intends to propound that laws relating to the local affairs of Ireland 
should be ‘in harmony’ with the views of the Irish people. But 
what proposal relative to such laws has been brought before the 
British Parliament in which the principles of justice and honesty 
have not been directly in question? Justice is not the monopoly of 
any one country. British and Irish interests are interwoven with 
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each other, and anything which distinctly militates against the 
principles of justice in the one country cannot be tolerated in the 
other so long as the two countries are part and parcel of one 
united kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone complains of ‘the inconveniences of legislative 
arrears.’ Which has more reason to complain, Great Britain or 
Ireland ? 

The consumption of Parliamentary time upon Irish affairs has 
been great, and rendered greater by the action of those who have 
avowed their desire and intention to bring the Parliament of Great 
Britain into contempt. Is the remedy of necessity to be found in 
separation? May it not be more effectually found in the alteration 
of the precedure in Parliament itself ? 

It may be that Mr. Gladstone is right in affirming that the 
machinery of our Imperial legislation ‘is ill adapted for the 
despatch of purely Irish concerns,’ but the same may be said with 
regard to the ‘concerns’ of any particular part of Great Britain, and 
the defect in a vast machine may often require its repairing without 
necessitating its destruction. I will not follow Mr. Gladstone in 
his comparison between the Scotch and Irish Union further than to 
call attention to his repetition of the historical inaccuracy that there 
was in Ireland ‘no independent national party which favoured the 
Union.’ The petitions from the Irish Catholics (which may be found 
by reference to Plowden’s History), the evidence given during Lord 
Cornwallis’s progress, and, above all, the division lists, which include 
among the supporters of the Union many representatives of the 
larger and more independent constituencies, prove Mr. Gladstone to 
be entirely in error. 

With regard to the bribery I must again remind those who care to 
recur to the subject that by far the greatest part of the expenditure 
incurred at the time of the passing of the Union was employed in 
the payment of compensation to the owners of Parliamentary seats, 
which had been to them and their families a source of income for 
generations. The system was undoubtedly bad; the payment may 
have been wrong, but it was made alike to supporters and opponents 
of the Union, and it is unfair to represent it as ‘bribery’ in the 
sense in which the word is usually employed. 

We are asked by Mr. Gladstone whether our present relations 
with regard to Ireland exhibit a state of things so desirable that it is 
worth our while to run a risk in money or any other risk in order to 
maintain them? I reply that the truer form of the question is this: 
whether a separation between the two countries is not so wvdesirable 
in the interests of 40th that each will do well to tax its resources in 
order to avoid such a calamity ? 

We are told that ‘in a matter where Ireland has an _ integral 
and England a partial concern’ we are expecting the Irish to 
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consent to substitute ‘the English conviction for their own.’ 
My comment upon Mr. Gladstone’s words is that they again express 
his old fallacy—namely, that our country is not united, but divided 
into four nations. We claim that, as a united people, we have, a// 
of us, an ‘integral’ concern in the affairs of every part of our united 
country, and that our legislation must be determined by the majority 
of the whole representation. If we are to enter into an argument as 
to the relative amount of representation enjoyed by each part of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Gladstone would find that it is England who 
might with justice complain that her population and relative amount 
of contribution to Imperial taxation entitle her to a larger share of 
representation than that which she enjoys. This, however, is at the 
moment beyond the scope of the question which has to be answered. 
That question is practically whether we are to grant that which, 
under the name of ‘Home Rule,’ Mr. Gladstone designates as ‘the 
Irish demand.’ Let us consider, first, whether the Irish demands of 
past years have been granted or refused, and what has been the result ; 
secondly, what is the actual ‘Irish demand’ now, and what it 
implies and involves. I take Mr. Gladstone’s own favourite work— 
namely, Mr. O’Connell’s ‘ memoir’—and I find that his plain and 
straightforward ‘demand’ was for ‘the repeal of the Union.’ He 
termed the Union ‘a Living Lie,’ and he did so for the following 


reasons :— 
First, because ‘the Union entitled the Catholics of Ireland to 


religious equality with the English and Scotch.’ 
Can any one deny that this equality, though too long delayed, has 


now been given ? 
Secondly, ‘the Union entitled the people of Ireland to the same 


elective franchise with the people of England.’ In this respect the 
last Reform Bill has given that equality which Mr. O’Connell de- 


manded for his countrymen. 
Thirdly, ‘the Union entitled the people of Ireland to an ade- 


quate portion of the representation in Parliament.’ This, says Mr. 
O’Connell, has been scornfully and contemptuously refused.’ It has 
now been granted to such an extent that complaints come from 


Great Britain of the over-representation accorded to Ireland. 
Fourthly, ‘the Union entitled the people of Ireland to an iden- 


tity of relief with England from corporate monopoly, bigotry, plunder, 
and abuse of every other kind.’ These words are rather vague, and I 
own that I am unable to say whether they include a complaint con- 
cerning any grievance which has not yet been removed, but I am 
sure that there is none which they can comprehend to the removal 
of which, when once shown to be an inequality and a grievance, the 


British Parliament would not freely consent. 
Add to this that the Protestant Church Establishment in Ireland 


has, for good or evil, been abolished, and how does the matter stand ? 
Mr. O’Connell declared that Ireland demanded the repeal of the 
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Union decause she had been refused ‘ Equality—Identity.’ The first 
has been fully granted; the latter has been more than granted, 
because the only point of non-identity consists in the Irish branch 
of the Established Church having been disestablished in accordance 
with what was supposed to be the ‘ Irish demand.’ What, then, is 
that demand to-day? Under the specious title of ‘the privilege or 
the right for Ireland to manage her own affairs’ the practical demand 
is not only for the repeal of the Union but for a great deal more. 
[t is perfectly true that Mr. Gladstone speaks of ‘a Union of heart 
and soul’ to replace the ‘ paper Union,’ at which he sneers; but let 
us look a little closer into the matter. ‘This is not the ‘demand’ 
which is really made by those who claim to represent the Irish 
nation. Under cover of the demand to ‘ manage their own affairs’ 
they desire to overthrow the settlements made by British parliaments 
in the past, and to introduce principles of legislation which can only 
be called ‘ principles’ by courtesy at the expense of truth. It is not 
only that they would permit tenants, far and wide, to break their 
legal contracts, and would subject landlords to an arbitrary reduction 
of rent, which would entail misery and ruin upon those who may 
have hitherto escaped those too frequent results of recent legislation. 
If words mean anything they would sweep away the present race of 
landlords altogether. This is no idle assertion. In the recent Partia- 
mentary debates Mr. Parnell deliberately stated that ‘almost every 
title to Irish land is founded on wholesale robbery and embezzlement.’ 
In the same debate Mr. Redmond declared himself the determined 
‘enemy of landlordism,’ and in the Freeman’s Journal of January 3 
Mr. Dillon was reported to have said: ‘The soil of Ireland was the 
property of the children of Ireland, and not the property of the con- 
temptible, rack-renting, ascendency landlords, whose fathers had 
robbed it from their fathers and from whom they would now take 
it. No doubt it would be difficult at the present time to discover 
the children of these plundered fathers, or to restore the lands to 
descendants of former possessors who themselves would be hard of 
discovery. No doubt also that the abolition of landlordism would be 
a difficult task, since the land must be owned by somebody, and a 
change of landlords is all that could be accomplished. But the words 
above quoted—only samples of expressions which might easily be 
multiplied a hundredfold—are ample evidence of the spirit in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish allies are prepared to deal with the question. 
The settlement of land 200 years ago is to count for nothing; the 
fact that probably three-fourths of the land of Ireland has, since 
that period been bought and sold in open market is to be held of 
no account; the circumstance that the British Parliament has legis- 
lated again and again upon the subject of Irish land, and has given a 
Parliamentary title to its purchasers, is to stand them in no stead. 
Landlordism—or, to put it in the real sense in which the expression is 
intended, the race of landlords with a title derived from British 
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influence and British legislation—is to be abolished, and the past 
settlement of Irish land to be swept away like a spider’s web if it 
stand in the way of the ‘Irish demand.’ Are the British people 
prepared for this? Will the British democracy be ready to resist the 
calls for aid which will be made upon them by their brethren who 
have trusted to the faith of British parliaments, to bargains made 
under and according to the law, and to a settlement 200 years 
old? Will it be said that I am dealing in exaggeration? Hear 
another sample of what language is used in Ireland and what 
are the expectations which her people are taught to entertain. I 
have before me the Dundalk Examiner of January 15, containing 
the report of ‘A Lecture on Irish Freedom,’ delivered by the 
Rev. Eugene O’Sheehy, P.P., in the town of Dundalk. He justified 
his appearance by stating that ‘so long as Ireland was torn, ground 
down, and despised asa province by a foreign and alien Government. 
Irishmen expected the priests to come into line with them and to 
struggle and work until this island of ours takes her rightful place 
Jor evermore among the nations of Europe.’ He stated that 
‘for 700 years Ireland had maintained the combat against 
Lngland,’ and that ‘the struggle was for the restoration of land 
and property, and was continued at present by twenty millions of 
the Clan-a-gael.’ From these interesting observations of a general 
character the reverend speaker presently condescended to particular 
statements, in one of which he justified the conduct of Father John 
Murphy in the rebellion of 1798 (for an account of whose murderous 
proceedings I refer my readers to Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland, 
vol. iii., p. 434), and remarked that at that time ‘20,000 of the 
King’s troops perished in Wexford alone, and how would it have 
been if thirty-two counties had taken united action ?’ 

I think I have said enough to show that concession in Mr. 
Gladstone’s fashion to that which he designates ‘the Irish demand ’ 
involves far more than the simple granting that permission to manage 
local affairs which, under proper conditions, may and will be granted 
to every portion of the United Kingdom. The real point upon which 
the whole controversy’ turns is the question whether we are to be 
henceforward a united people, under one sovereign and under one 
parliament, or whether the claims of each of the nationalities which 
at present constitute our Union are to be advanced and pressed in 
such a manner as, commencing with a separation of Parliaments, 
must inevitably tend to separation of a still more vital character, and 
eventually either to a civil war or to the breaking up at once of our 
Union and our monarchy. To this question the people have given 
their answer at the last general election, and when the whole of the 
issues are more clearly before them and more certainly understood | 
confidently believe that the same answer will be repeated in a louder 
and more decisive tone. : BRABOURNE. 
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‘Tuey, shut up under their roofs, the prisoners of darkness, and 
fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay exiled, fugitives from the 
eternal providence. For while they supposed to lie hid in their 
secret sins, they were scattered under a dark veil of forgetfulness, 
being horribly astonished, and troubled with sights. . . . Sad visions 
appeared unto them with heavy countenances. No power of the fire 
might give them light: neither could the bright flames of the stars 
endure to lighten that horrible night. Only there appeared unto 
them a fire kindled of itself, very dreadful: for being much terrified, 
they thought the things which they saw to be worse than the sight 
they saw not. . . . The whole world shined with clear light, and none 
were hindered in their labour: over them only was spread an heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which should afterwards receive 
them: but yet were they unto themselves more grievous than the 
darkness.’ In this wild world of fantastic retribution and prophetic 
terror the genius of a great English poet—if greatness may be attri- 
buted to a genius which holds absolute command in a strictly limited 
province of reflection and emotion—was born and lived and moved 
and had its being. The double mainspring of its energy is not 
difficult to define: its component parts are simply adoration of good 
and abhorrence of evil: all other sources of emotion were subordinate 
to these: love, hate, resentment, resignation, self-devotion, are but 
transitory agents on this lurid and stormy stage, which pass away 
and leave only the sombre fire of meditative indignation still burning 
among the ruins of shattered hopes and lives. More splendid success 
in pure dramatic dialogue has not been achieved by Shakespeare or 
by Webster, than by Cyril Tourneur in his moments of happiest 
invention or purest inspiration: but the intensity of his moral 
passion has broken the outline and marred the symmetry of his 
general design. And yet he was at all points a poet: there is an 
accent of indomitable self-reliance, a note of persistence and resist- 
ance more deep than any note of triumph, in the very cry of his 
passionate and implacable dejection, which marks him as different in 
kind from the race of the great prosaic pessimists whose scorn and 
hatred of mankind found expression in the contemptuous and ran- 
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corous despondency of Swift or of Carlyle. The obsession of evil, 
the sensible prevalence of wickedness and falsehood, self-interest and 
stupidity, pressed heavily on his fierce and indignant imagination : 
yet not so heavily that mankind came to seem to him the ‘damned 
race,’ the hopeless horde of millions ‘ mostly fools’ too foolish or too 
foul to be worth redemption, which excited the laughing contempt 
of Frederic the Great and the raging contempt of his biographer. 
On this point the editor to whom all lovers of high poetry were in 
some measure indebted for the first collection and reissue of his works 
has done much less than justice to the poet on whose text he can 
scarcely be said to have expended an adequate or even a tolerable 
amount of pains. A reader of his introduction who had never studied 
the text of his author might be forgiven if he should carry away the 
impression that Tourneur, as a serious or tragic poet, was little more 
than a better sort of Byron; a quack less impudent but not less 
transparent than the less inspired and more inflated ventriloquist of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage: whereas it is hardly too much to say 
that the earnest and fiery intensity of Tourneur’s moral rhetoric is 
no less unmistakable than the blatant and flatulent ineptitude of 
Byron’s. 

It seems to me that Tourneur might say with the greatest 
of the Popes, ‘I have loved justice, and hated iniquity: therefore I 
die in exile;’ therefore, in other words, I am cast aside and left 
behind by readers who are too lazy, too soft and slow of spirit, too 
sleepily sensual and self-sufficient, to endure the fiery and purgatorial 
atmosphere of my work. But there are breaths from heaven as 
surely as there are blasts from hell in the tumultuous and electric 
air of it. The cynicism and egotism which the editor already men- 
tioned has the confidence to attribute to him are rather the outer 
garments than the inner qualities of his genius: the few and simple 
lines in which his purer and nobler characters are rapidly but not 
roughly drawn suffice to give them all due relief and all requisite 
attraction. The virtuous victims of the murderous conspirator whose 
crimes and punishment are the groundwork of Zhe Atheists Tragedy 
have life and spirit enough to make them heartily interesting: and 
the mixed character of Sebastian, the high-hearted and gallant young 
libertine whose fearless frankness of generosity brushes aside and 
breaks away the best-laid schemes of his father, is as vividly and 
gracefully drawn as any of the same kind on the comic or the tragic 
stage. 

In this earlier of the two plays extant which preserve the name 
of Cyril Tourneur the magnificent if grotesque extravagance of the 
design may perhaps be partly accounted for by the didactic or devo- 
tional aim of the designer. A more appalling scarecrow or scarebabe, 
as the contemporaries of his creator would have phrased it, was 
certainly never begotten by orthodoxy on horror than the figure of 
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the -portentous and prodigious criminal who here represents the 
practical results of indulgence in free thought. It is a fine proof of 
the author’s naturally dramatic genius that this terrific successor of 
Vanini and precursor of Diderot should be other than a mere man 
of straw. Huge as is the wilful and deliberate exaggeration of his 
atrocity, there are scenes and passages in which his daring and in- 
domitable craft is drawn with native skill as well as force of hand ; 
in which it is no mere stage monster, but a genuine man, plausible 
and _ relentless, versatile and fearless, who comes before us now 
clothed in all the cajoleries of cunning, now exultant in all the 
nakedness of defiance. But indeed, although the construction of the 
verse and the composition of the play may both equally seem to bear 
witness of crude and impatient inexperience, there is no lack of life in 
any of the tragic or comic figures which play their part through 
these tempestuous five acts. Even so small a figure as the profligate 
Puritan parasite of the atheist who hires his hypocrisy to plead against 
itself is bright with touches of real rough humour. There is not 
much of this quality in Tourneur’s work, and what there is of it is 
as bitter and as grim in feature and in flavour as might be expected 
of so fierce and passionate a moralist: but he knows well how to salt 
his invective with a due sprinkling of such sharply seasoned pleasantry 
as relieves the historic narrative of John Knox; whose ‘ merry’ ! 
account, for instance, of Cardinal Beaton’s last night in this world 
has the very savour of Tourneur’s tragic irony and implacable disgust 
in every vivid and relentless line of it. 

The execution of this poem is singularly good and bad: there 
are passages of such metrical strength and sweetness as will hardly 
be found in the dramatic verse of any later English poet ; and there 
are passages in which this poet’s verse sinks wellnigh to the tragic 
level of a Killigrew’s, a Shadwell’s, or a Byron’s. Such terminations 
as ‘of,’ ‘to,’ ‘with,’ ‘in,’ ‘and,’ ‘my,’ ‘your,’ preceding the substan- 
tive or the verb which opens the next verse, make us feel as though 
we were reading Sardanapalus or The Two Foscari—a sensation 
not easily to be endured. In a poet so far superior as Tourneur to 
the author of those abortions we must seek for an explanation of this 
perverse error in a transient and tentative theory of realism rather 
than in an incurable infirmity or obliquity of talent: for no quality 
is more remarkable in the execution of his masterpiece than his 
mastery of those metrical properties in which the style of this play 
is so generally deficient. Whether in dialogue or in monologue, 
The Revenger's Tragedy is so equally admirable for instinctive 
obedience to nature and imaginative magnificence of inspiration, so 
equally perfect in the passionate harmony of its verse and the in- 
spired accuracy of its locution, that years of study and elaboration 


1«These thingis we wreat mearelie.’ 
Works of Fohn Knox, vol. i. p. 180. 
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might have seemed necessary to bring about this inexpressible im- 
provement in expression of yet more sombre and more fiery thought 
of feeling. There are gleams in Zhe Atheis?’s Tragedy of that clear 
light in which the whole Shakespearean world lay shining, and here 
and there the bright flames of the stars do still endure to lighten 
the gloom of it by flashes or by fits; the gentle and noble young 
lovers, whose patient loyalty is at last rescued from the toils of crime 
to be crowned with happiness and honour, are painted, though 
rapidly and slightly, with equal firmness of hand and tenderness of 
touch; and there is some vigorous and lively humour in the lighter 
action of the comic scenes, however coarse and crude in handling: but 
there is no such relief to the terrors of the maturer work, whose 
sultrier darkness is visible only by the fire kindled of itself, very 
‘dreadful, which burns in the heart of the revenger whom it lights 
along his bloodstained way. Nor indeed is any relief wanted ; the 
harmony of its fervent and stern emotion is as perfect, as sufficient, 
as sublime as the full rush and flow of its diction, the fiery majesty 
of its verse. There never was such a thunderstorm of a play: it 
quickens and exhilarates the sense of the reader as the sense of a 
healthy man or boy is quickened and exhilarated by the rolling 
music of a tempest and the leaping exultation of its flames. The 
strange and splendid genius which inspired it seems now not 
merely to feel that it does well to be angry, but to take such keen 
enjoyment in that feeling, to drink such deep delight from the 
inexhaustible wellsprings of its wrath, that rage and scorn and 
hatred assume something of the rapturous quality more naturally 
proper to faith and hope and love. There is not a breath of rant, 
not a pad of bombast, in the declamation which fills its dazzling 
scenes with fire: the language has no more perfect models of style 
than the finest of its more sustained and elevated passages. The 
verse is unlike any other man’s in the solemn passion of its music: 
if it reminds us of Shakespeare’s or of Webster’s, it is simply by right 
of kinship and equality of power with the most vivid and sonorous 
verse that rings from the lips of Coriolanus or of Timon, of Brachiano 
or the duchess of Malfy; not by any servility of discipleship or re- 
verberation of an imitative echo. It is so rich and full and supple, 
so happy in its freedom and so loyal in its instinct, that its veriest 
audacities and aberrations have an indefinable harmony of their own. 
Even if we admit that Tourneur is to Webster but as Webster is to 
Shakespeare, we must allow, by way of exception to this general rule 
of relative rank, that in his noblest hours of sustained inspiration he 
is at least the equal of the greater dramatist on the score of 
sublime and burning eloquence, poured forth in verse like the rushing 
of a mighty wind, with fitful breaks and pauses that do but enhance the 
majestic sweetness and perfection of its forward movement, the 
strenuous yet spontaneous energy of its triumphant ardour in advance. 
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To these magnificent qualities of poetry and passion no critic 
of the slightest note or the smallest pretention to poetic in- 
stinct has ever failed to do ample and cordial justice: but to the 
truthfulness and the power of Cyril Tourneur as a dramatic student 
and painter cf human character, not only has such justice not 
generally been done, but grave injustice has been too generally 
shown. It is true that not all the agents in the evolution of his 
greater tragedy are equally or sufficiently realized and vivified as 
active and distinct figures: true, for instance, that the two elder 
sons of the duchess are little more than conventional outlines of 
such empty violence and futile ambition us might be inferred from 
the crude and puerile symbolism of their respective designations: 
but the third brother is a type no less living than revolting and no 
less dramatic than detestable: his ruffian cynicism and defiant 
brutality are in life and death alike original and consistent, whether 
they express themselves in curses or in jeers. The brother and 
accomplice of the hero in the accomplishment of his manifold revenge 
is seldom much more than a serviceable shadow: but there is a definite 
difference between their sister and the common type of virginal heroine 
who figures on the stage of almost every dramatist then writing ; 
the author’s profound and noble reverence for goodness gives at once 
precision and distinction to the outline and a glow of active life to 
the colour of this pure and straightforward study. The brilliant 
simplicity of tone which distinguishes the treatment of this character 
is less remarkable in the figure of the mother whose wickedness and 
weakness are so easily played upon and blown about by every gust 
of penitence or temptation; but there is the same lifelike vigour of 
touch in the smallest detail of the scenes between her children and 
herself. It has been objected that her ready avowal of weakness as 
common to all her sex is the undramatic epigram of a satirist, awk- 
wardly ventriloquizing through the mechanism of a tragic puppet: 
but it is really quite in keeping with the woman’s character to enlarge 
and extenuate the avowal of her own infamy and infirmity into a 
sententious reflection on womanhood in general. A similar objection 
has been raised against the apparent change of character implied in 
the confession made by the hero to the duke elect, at the close of 
the play, that he and his brother had murdered the old duke—<all 
for your grace’s good,’ and in the cry when arrested and sentenced 
to instant execution, ‘ Heart, was’t not for your good, my lord?’ 
But if this seems incompatible with the high sense of honour and of 
wrong which is the mainspring of Vindice’s implacable self-devotion 
and savage unselfishness, the unscrupulous ferocity of the means 
through which his revenge is worked out may surely be supposed to 
have blunted the edge of his moral perception, distorted his natural 
instinct, and infected his nobler sympathies with some taint of con- 
tagious egotism and pessimistic obduracy of imagination. And the 
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intensity of sympathy with which this crowning creation of the poet’s 
severe and fiery genius is steadily developed and displayed should 
make any critic of reasonable modesty think more than twice or 
thrice before he assumes or admits the likelihood or the possibility of 
SO gross an error or so grave a defect in the conception of so great an 
artist. For if the claim to such a title might be disputed in the 
case of a claimant who could show no better credentials than his 
authorship of Zhe Atheist’s Tragedy—and even in that far from 
faultless work of genius there are manifest and manifold signs, not 
merely of excellence, but of greatness—the claim of the man who 
could write Zhe Revenger's Tragedy is questionable by no one who 
has any glimmering of insight or perception as to what qualities 
they are which confer upon a writer the indisputable title to a seat 
in the upper house of poets. 

This master work of Cyril Tourneur, the most perfect and most 
terrible incarnation of the idea of retribution impersonate and con- 
centrated revenge that ever haunted the dreams of a tragic poet or 
the vigils of a future tyrannicide, is a figure as original and as 
impossible to forget, for any one who has ever felt the savage fascina- 
tion of its presence, as any of the humaner figures evoked and 
immortalized by Shakespeare. The rage of Swift, without his in- 
sanity and impurity, seems to utter in every word the healthier if 
no less consuming passion of a heart lacerated by indignation and 
envenomed by contempt as absolute, as relentless, and as inconsolable 
as his own. And in the very torrent of the man’s meditative and 
solitary passion, a very Phlegethon of agony and fury and ravenous 
hunger after the achievement of a desperate expiation, comes the 
sudden touch of sarcasm which serves as a momentary breakwater 
to the raging tide of his reflections, and reveals the else unfathom- 
able bitterness of a spiritual Marah that no plummet even of his own 
sinking can sound, and no infusion of less fiery sorrow or less venomous 
remembrance can sweeten. ‘The mourner falls to scoffing, the justicer 
becoines a jester: the lover, with the skull of his murdered 
mistress in his hand, slides into such reflections on the influence of 
her living beauty as would beseem a sexless and malignant satirist 
of her sex. This power of self-abstraction from the individual self, 
this impersonal contemplation of a personal wrong, this contemp- 
tuous yet }assionate scrutiny of the very emotions which rend the 
heart and inflame the spirit and poison the very blood of the thinker, 
is the special seal or sign of original inspiration which distinguishes 
the type most representative of Tourneur’s genius, most significant 
of its peculiar bias and its peculiar force. Such a conception, clothed 
in mere prose or in merely passable verse, would be proof sufficient 
of the mental power which conceived it; when expressed in such 
verse as follows, it proves at once and preserves for ever the claim 
of the designer to a place among the immortals. 
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Thou sallow picture of my poisoned love, 
My study’s ornament, thou shell of death, 
Once the bright face of my betrothed lady, 
When life and beauty naturally filled out 
‘These ragged imperfections; 

When two heaven-pointed diamonds were set 
In these unsightly rings ;—then ’twas a face 
So far beyond the artificial shine 

Of any woman’s bought complexion 

That the uprightest man (if such there be, 
That sin but seven times a day) broke custom 
And made up eight with looking after her. 

The very fall of the verse has a sort of fierce and savage pathos 
in the note of it; a cadence which comes nearer to the echo of such 
laughter as utters the cry of an anguish too deep for weeping and 
wailing, for curses or for prayers, than anything in dramatic poetry 
outside the part of Hamlet. It would be a conjecture not less 
plausible than futile, though perhaps not less futile than plausible, 
which should suggest that the influence of Shakespeare’s Hamlet may 
be responsible for the creation of Tourneur’s Vindice, and the influence 
of Tourneur’s Vindice for the creation of Shakespeare’s Timon. It 
is a certainty indisputable except by the blatant audacity of imme- 
dicable ignorance, that the only poet to whose manner and style the 
style and manner of Cyril Tourneur can reasonably be said to bear 
any considerable resemblance is William Shakespeare. The more curt 
and abrupt style of Webster is equally unlike the general style of 
either, And if, as his first editor observes, ‘the parallel’ between 
Tourneur and Marston, ‘as far as it goes, is so obvious that it is not 
worth drawing,’ it is no less certain that the divergence between the 
genius which created Andrugio and the genius which created Vindice 
is at least as wide as the points of resemblance or affinity between 
them are vivid and distinct. While Marston’s imaginative and 
tragic power was at its highest, his style was crude and quaint, 
turgid and eccentric ; when he had cured and purified it,—perhaps, as 
Gifford suggests, in consequence of Ben Junson’s unmerciful but 
salutary ridicule—he approved himself a far abler writer of comedy or 
tragicomedy than before, but his right hand had forgotten its 
cunning as the hand of ‘a tragic penman.’ Now the improvement 
of Tourneur’s style, an improvement amounting to little less than 
transfiguration, keeps time with his advance as a student of character 
and a tragic dramatist as distinguished from a tragic poet. The 
style of his earlier play has much of beauty, of facility, and of fresh- 
ness : the style of his later play, I must repeat, is comparable only 
with Shakespeare’s. In the superb and inexhaustible imprecations of 
Timon there is a quality which reminds us of Cyril Tourneur as 
delightfully as we are painfully reminded of John Marston in read- 
ing certain scenes and passages which disfigure and deface the magni- 
ficent but incomprehensible composition of Zrotlus and Cressida. 
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Of Tourneur’s two elegies on the death of Sir Francis Vere and of 
Henry Prince of Wales, it may be said that they are about as good 
as Chapman’s work of the same order: and it may be added that his 
first editor has shewn himself, to say the least, unreasonably and 
unaccountably virulent in his denunciation of what he assumes to 
be insincere and sycophantic in the elegiac expression of the 
poet’s regret for a prince of such noble promise as the elder brother 
of Charles the First. The most earnest and fervent of republicans, 
if not wanting in common sense and common courtesy, would not 
dream of reflecting in terms of such unqualified severity on the 
lamentation of Lord Tennyson for the loss of Albert the Good: and 
the warmest admirer of that loudly lamented person will scarcely 
maintain that this loss was of such grave importance to England as 
the loss of a prince who might probably have preserved the country 
from the alternate oppression of prelates and of Puritans, from the 
social tyranny of a dictator and the political disgrace of the 
Restoration. 

The existence of a comedy by the author of Zhe Revenger's 
Tragedy, and of a comedy bearing the suggestive if not provocative 
title of Laugh and Lie Down, must always have seemed to the 
students of Lowndes one of the most curious and amusing pieces of 
information to be gathered from the Bibhographer’s Manual; and 
it is with a sense of disappointment proportionate to this sense of 
curiosity that they will discover the non-existence of such a comedy, 
and the existence in its stead of a mere pamphlet in prose issued 
under that more than promising title: which yet, if attainable, 
ought surely to be reprinted, however dubious may be its claim to 
the honour of a great poet’s authorship. In no case can it possibly 
be of less interest or value than the earliest extant publication of 
that poet—7he Transformed Metamorphosis. Its first editor has 
given proof of very commendable perseverance and fairly creditable 
perspicacity in his devoted attempt at elucidation of this most 
astonishing and indescribable piece of work: but no interpretation 
of it can hope to be more certain or more trustworthy than any 
possible exposition of Blake’s Jerusalem or the Apocalypse of St. 
John. All that can be said by a modest and judicious reader is that 
any one of these three effusions may unquestionably mean anything 
that anybody chooses to read into the text; that a Luther is as safe 
as a Loyola, that a Renan is no safer than a Cumming, from the 
chance of confutation as a less than plausible exponent of its possible 
significance: but that, however indisputable it may be that they 
were meant to mean something, not many human creatures who can 
be trusted to go abroad without a keeper wiil be likely to pretend to 
a positive understanding of what that significance may be. To me, 
the most remarkable point in Tourneur’s problematic poem is the 
fact that this most monstrous example of senseless and barbarous 
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jargon that ever disfigured English type should have been written— 
were it even for a wager—by one of the purest, simplest, most 
exquisite and most powerful writers in the language. 

This extraordinary effusion is the single and certainly the suffi- 
cient tribute of a great poet, and a great master of the purest and 
the noblest English, to the most monstrous and preposterous taste or 
fashion of his time. As the product of an eccentric imbecile it 
would be no less curious than Stanihurst’s Virgil: as the work of 
Cyril Tourneur it is indeed ‘a miracle instead of wit.’ For it cannot 
be too often repeated that in mere style, in commanding power and 
purity of language, in positive instinct of expression and direct 
eloquence of inspiration, the author of Zhe Revenger's Tragedy 
stands alone in the next rank to Shakespeare. Many if not most of 
their contemporaries could compose a better play than he probably 
could conceive—a play with finer variation of incidents and daintier 
diversity of characters: not one of them, not even Webster himself, 
could pour forth poetry of such continuous force and flow. The 
fiery jet of his molten verse, the rush of its radiant and rhythmic 
lava, seems alone as inexhaustible as that of Shakespeare’s. As a 
dramatist, his faults are doubtless as flagrant as his merits are mani- 
fest: as a writer, he is one of the very few poets who in their 
happiest moments are equally faultless and sublime. The tone of 
thought or of feeling which gives form and colour to this splendid 
poetic style is so essentially what modern criticism would define as 
that of a natural Hebraist, and so far from that of a Hellenist or 
Latinist of the Renaissance, that we reccgnise in this great poet one 
more of those Englishmen of genius on whom the direct or indirect 
influence of the Hebrew Bible has been actually as great as the 
influences of the country and the century in which they happened 
to be born. The single-hearted fury of unselfish and devoted indig- 
nation which animates every line of his satire is more akin to the 
spirit of Ezekiel or Isaiah than to the spirit of Juvenal or Persius : 
though the fierce literality of occasional detail, the prosaic accuracy 
of implacable and introspective abhorrence. may seem liker the hard 
Roman style of impeachment by photography than the great Hebrew 
method of denunciation by appeal. But the fusion of sarcastic 
realism with imaginative passion produces a compound of such 
peculiar and fiery flavour as we taste only from the tragic chalice of 
Tourneur or of Shakespeare. The bitterness which serves but as a 
sauce or spice to the meditative rhapsodies of Marston’s heroes or of 
Webster’s villains is the dominant quality of the meats and wines 
served up on the stage which echoes to the cry of Vindice or of 
Timon. But the figure of Tourneur’s typic hero is as distinct in its 
difference from the Shakespearean figure which may possibly have 
suggested it as in its difference from the Shakespearean figure which 
it may not impossibly have suggested. There is perhaps too much 
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play made with skulls and crossbones on the stage of Cyril Tourneur : 
he cannot apparently realize the fact that they are properties of 
which a thoughtful poet’s use should be as temperate and occasional 
as Shakespeare’s: but the graveyard meditations of Hamlet, perfect 
in dramatic tact and instinct, seem cool and common and shallow in 
sentiment when set beside the intensity of inspiration which ani- 
mates the fitful and impetuous music of such passages as these. 


Here’s an eye 
Able to tempt a great man—to serve God ; 
A pretty hanging lip, that has forgot now to dissemble. 
Methinks this mouth should make a swearer tremble, 
A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo ’em 
To suffer wet damnation to run through ’em. 
Here’s a cheek keeps her colour let the wind go whistle: 
Spout, rain, we fear thee not: be hot or cold, 
All’s one with us; and is not he absurd, 
Whose fortunes are upon their faces set 
That fear no other God but wind and wet ? 
fHippolito. Brother, y’ave spoke that right ; 
Is this the face that living shone so bright ? 
Vindice. The very same. 
And now methinks I could e’en chide myself 
For doting on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 
Does the silk-worm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? for thee.does she undo herself? 
Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships 
For the poor benefit of a bewitching minute ? 2 
Why does yon fellow falsify high-ways 
And put his life between the judge’s lips, 
To refine such a thing, keeps horse and men 
To beat their valours for her ? 
Surely we’re all mad people,3 and they 
Whom we think are, are not: we mistake those: 
Tis we are mad in sense, they but in clothes. 
Hippolito. ’¥aith,and in clothes too we, give us our due. 
Vindice. Does every proud and self-affecting dame 
Camphire her face for this? and grieve her Maker 
In sinful baths of milk,—when many an infant starves, 
For her superfluous outside—all for this ? 


What follows is no whit less noble: but as much may be said of 
the whole part—and indeed of the whole play. Violent and extrava- 
gant as the mere action or circumstance may be or may appear, 
there is a trenchant straightforwardness of appeal in the simple and 

2 This is not, I take it, one of the poet’s irregular though not unmusical lines: 
the five short unemphatic syllables, rapidly run together in one slurring note of 


scorn, being not more than equivalent in metrical weight to three such as would 
take their places if the verse were thus altered—and impaired ; 


For the poor price of one bewitching minute. 


8 Perhaps we might venture here to read—-‘and only they.’ In the next line 
‘whom’ for ‘ who’ is probably the poet’s own license or oversight. 
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spontaneous magnificence of the language, a depth of insuppressible 
sincerity in the fervent and restless vibration of the thought, by which 
the hand and the brain and the heart of the workman are equally 
recognisable. But the crowning example of Cyril Tourneur’s unique 
and incomparable genius is of course to be found in the scene 
which would assuredly be remembered, though every other line of 
the poet’s writing were forgotten, by the influence of its passionate 
inspiration on the more tender but not less noble sympathies of 
Charles Lamb. Even the spendid exuberance of eulogy which at- 
tributes to the verse of Tourneur a more fiery quality, a more thril- 
ling and piercing note of sublime and agonising indignation, than 
that which animates and inflames the address of Hamlet to a mother 
less impudent in infamy than Vindice’s, cannot be considered exces- 
sive by any capable reader who will candidly and carefully compare 
the two scenes which suggested this comparison. To attempt the 
praise or the description of anything that has been praised or de- 
scribed by Lamb would usually be the veriest fatuity of presumption: 
and yet it is impossible to write of a poet whose greatness was first 
revealed to his countrymen by the greatest critic of dramatic poetry 
that ever lived and wrote, and not to echo his words of righteous 
judgment and inspired applause with more or less feebleness of 
reiteration. The startling and magical power of single verses, in- 
effaceable and ineradicable from the memory on which they have 
once impressed themselves, the consciousness in which they have 
once struck root, which distinguishes and denotes the peculiar style 
of Cyril Tourneur’s tragic poetry, rises to its highest tidemark in 
this part of the play. Every other line, one might almost say, is an 
instance of it; and yet not a single line is undramatic, or deficient 
in the strictest and plainest dramatic propriety. It may be objected 
that men and women possessed by the excitement of emotions so 
desperate and so dreadful do not express them with such passionate 
precision of utterance: but, to borrow the saying of a later and more 
famous bearer of the name which Cyril sometimes spelt as Turner, 
‘don’t they wish they could?’ or rather, ought they not to wish it? 
What is said by the speakers is exactly what they might be expected 
to think, to feel, and to express with less incisive power and less 
impressive accuracy of ardent epigram or of strenuous appeal.‘ 

‘It is, to say the least, singular to find in the most famous scene of a play so 
often reprinted and re-edited a word which certainly requires explanation passed 
over without remark from any one of the successive editors. When Gratiana, 
threatened by the daggers of her sons, exclaims— 

Are you so barbarous to set iron nipples 
Upon the breast that gave you suck ? 


Vindice retorts, in reply to her appeal— 
That breast 


Is turned to quarled poison. 
This last epithet .is surely unusual enough to call for some attempt at interpreta- 
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There are among poets, as there are among prose writers, some 
whose peculiar power finds vent only in a broad and rushing stream 
of speech or song, triumphant by the general force and fullness of 
its volume, in which we no more think of looking for single lines or 
phrases that may be detached from the context and quoted for their 
separate effect than of selecting for peculiar admiration some special 
wave or individual ripple from the multitudinous magnificence of 
the torrent or the tide. There are others whose power is shown 
mainly in single strokes or flashes as of lightning or of swords. 
There are few indeed ouside the pale of the very greatest who can 
display at will their natural genius in the keenest concentration or 
the fullest effusion of its powers. But among these fewer than few 
stands the author of Zhe Revenger's Tragedy. The great scene of 
the temptation and the triumph of Castiza would alone be enough 
to give evidence, not adequate merely but ample, that such praise 
as this is no hyperbole of sympathetic enthusiasm, but simply the 
accurate expression of an indisputable fact. No lyrist, no satirist, 
could have excelled in fiery flow of rhetoric the copious and impe- 
tuous eloquence of the lines, at once luxurious and sardonic, cynical 
and seductive, in which Vindice pours forth the arguments and rolls 
out the promises of a professional pleader on behalf of aspiring self- 
interest and sensual self-indulgence; no dramatist that ever lived 


could have put more vital emotion into fewer words, more passionate 
reality into more perfect utterance, than Tourneur in the dialogue 
that follows them. 


Mother. Troth, he says true. 

Castiza. False: I defy you both: 
I have endured you with an ear of fire: 
Your tongues have struck hot irons on my face. 
Mother, come from that poisonous woman there. 

Mother. Where ? 

Castiza. Do you not see her? she’s too inward then. 


I could not count the lines which on reperusal of this great 
tragic poem I find apt for illustrative quotation, or suggestive of a 
tributary comment; but enough has already been cited to prove 
tion. But none whatever has hitherto been offered. In the seventh line following 
from this one there is another textual difficulty. The edition now before me, Eld’s 
of 1608, reads literally thus :— 

Vind. Ah ist possible, 7%oz onely, you powers on hie, 
That women should dissemble when they die. 
Lamb was content to read, 
Ah, is it possible, you powers on high, 
and so forth. Perhaps the two obviously corrupt words in italics may contain a 
clue to the right reading, and this may be it. 
Ah! 
Is’t possible, you heavenly powers on high, 
That women should dissemble when they die? 
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beyond all chance of cavil from any student worthy of the name that 
the place of Cyril Tourneur is not among minor poets, nor his genius 
of such a temper as naturally to attract the sympathy or arouse the 
enthusiasm of their admirers; that among the comrades or the 
disciples who to us may appear but as retainers or satellites of 
Shakespeare his rank is high and his credentials to that rank are 
clear. That an edition more carefully revised and annotated, with a 
text reduced to something more of coherence and intelligible ar- 
rangement, than has yet been vouchsafed to us, would suffice to place 
his name among theirs of whose eminence the very humblest of their 
educated countrymen are ashamed to seem ignorant, it would pro- 
bably be presumptuous to assert. But if the noblest ardour of 
moral emotion, the most fervent passion of eager and indignant 
sympathy with allthat is best and abhorrence of all that is worst in 
women or in men—if the most absolute and imperial command of 
all resources and conquest of all difficulties inherent in the most 
effective and the most various instrument ever yet devised for the 
poetry of the tragic drama—if the keenest insight and the sublimest 
impulse that can guide the perception and animate the expression 
of a poet whose line of work is naturally confined to the limits of 
moral or ethical tragedy—if all these qualities may be admitted to 
confer a right to remembrance and a claim to regard, there can 


be no fear and no danger of forgetfulness for the name of Cyril 
Tourneur. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


In two articles which appeared in the numbers of this Review for 
April 1879 and December 1880, I endeavoured to show that, unless 
a policy were adopted with regard to South Africa very different 
from that which had been followed for several years by successive 
administrations, the native tribes in that country would be exposed 
to grievous wrongs and oppression, while the true interests of the 
British colonists ‘must also suffer. More than seven years have gone 
by since the first of these articles was written, and during that time 
the African policy of the Imperial Government has continued to be 
of the same character as before, and with results even more un- 
satisfactory than I anticipated. Changes in the Ministers holding 
the seals of the Colonial Department have, indeed, more than once 
led to changes of measures, and these changes have been productive 
of much mischief, but amidst all the vacillation and instability of 
purpose which have marked the policy of the British Government in 
South Africa, in one respect it has for a long time been the same—it 
has continued to be a policy of indifference to the welfare of the 
coloured race, and its main object has been to repudiate for this 
country any responsibility on their account. 

The adoption of this policy dates from the establishment of what 
is called ‘ Responsible Government’ in the Cape Colony; in other 
words, from the time when the authority formerly exercised by the 
Governor acting under the orders of the Secretary of State, and assisted 
by permanent civil servants appointed by the Crown, was transferred to 
Ministers holding power only so long asthey could command a majority 
in the Assembly. This change of system, as I have shown in a former 
article, was forced upon the colony by the Home Government in the 
vain hope of reducing our military expenditure, which, on the contrary, 
it in the end very largely increased, and it formed part of a policy 
of which the apparent aim was to reduce to a minimum the responsi- 
bilities of the mother country towards the colonies, and which, if 
followed out to its legitimate consequences, would have led to the 
separation of the Queen’s colonial domiaibduns from the British Empire. 
This policy was at that time in high favour with several of our lead- 
ing statesmen, and with a powerful party in Parliament and in the 
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country ; happily there has since beena great reaction against what 
I always regarded as a most mistaken view of the true interest of the 
nation, though as yet this reaction is only to be observed in public 
opinion, not in the measures of the Government. These, so far as 
South Africa is concerned, seem to be still directed under the present 
as under preceding administrations by the same views on colo- 
nial policy as before, while they also continue to show the influence 
of the opinion which, under Mr. Gladstone’s teaching, seems of late 
years to have gained some acceptance, that every extension of British 
authority over new territories is in itself an evil, and that it is no 
part of the nation’s duty to exert its power to prevent wrong and injus- 
tice from being inflicted on a population not under its rule. This 
opinion I believe to be erroneous. I do not doubt that nations are 
justly condemned when they strive to obtain possession of additional 
territories from motives of ambition or cupidity, or that it would be a 
great mistake for this country to undertake, except for special reasons 
and under special circumstances, the protection of an independent 
people that may be in danger of being oppressed. Still, I hold that 
there are cases in which the extension of British authority over new 
territories is imperatively required both for the welfare of their in- 
habitants and in order to guard important British interests; and I 
likewise hold that a great nation like our own is not justified in look- 
ing with absolute indifference on the sufferings which may be inflicted 
on helpless portions of the great family of mankind, but ought in 
certain circumstances to regard it as a duty to make use of the power 
Providence has conferred upon it in order to prevent cruelty and 
oppression. 

Till lately, this view of the obligations imposed upon the nation 
by the power it possesses was very generally accepted, so much 
so that, during many years, most of our leading statesmen, to what- 
ever party they belonged, concurred in thinking it the duty of 
England to use her naval forces in the endeavour (which was at last 
successful) to put down the slave trade between Africa and the tropical 
regions of America. As England, in former times, had, perhaps, been 
the most active of all the European nations in establishing and carry- 
ing on this abominable traffic, it was justly regarded as right that she 
should be also foremost in trying to suppress it when its iniquity 
came to be understood. If, rejecting this view of its duty, and the 
traditions of the two centuries in which it won its high place in the 
world, the nation should now adopt a policy I can only describe as 
one of short-sighted selfishness, it must suffer still more than it has 
already done in reputation and influence, and is also likely to incur 
injury to its interests of a more obvious kind. 

In saying that this country has already suffered in reputation and 
influence from the policy pursued by its Government in recent years, 
I refer more especially to what has been done in South Africa. 
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England has much reason to be ashamed of the policy of its rulers 
with regard to other parts of the world also, and this is a subject 
well worthy of being discussed, but I do not now wish to enter 
into it, and in this article I mean strictly to confine my attention 
to what is now going on in South Africa, and to the probable 
effect of the policy with regard to its affairs which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are now pursuing. The character of this policy may 
be learnt from the speech made by Mr. Stanhope, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in reply to a deputation which 
waited upon him some weeks ago, to press upon him the necessity 
of taking measures to guard the Colony of Natal from the danger 
it is exposed to by the present state of Zululand, and by a large 
number of Boers from the Transvaal having established them- 
selves in that territory. Mr. Stanhope in this speech explained what 
has been already done with regard to Zululand by Her Majesty’s 
Government, what further steps are contemplated, and the reasons 
for the course that has been resolved upon. From this statement it 
is not difficult to gather what are the general views of the Govern- 
ment on South African policy. The deputation were informed that 
the Boers in Zululand, after some negotiation, had agreed to an 
arrangement with Her Majesty’s Government by which Zululand was 
to be divided into Western and Eastern Zululand. The former was 
to be made over to the Boers, who were to be at liberty to establish 
in it an independent State under the name of ‘the New Republic.’ 
A large territory, including much valuable land, was to be thus assigned 
to them, and in consideration of this concession they were to withdraw 
from all the farms they have occupied in Eastern Zululand, and to 
engage not to interfere with the Zulus within its limits. The exact 
boundaries between Eastern and Western Zululand do not appear to 
have been then determined, but Mr. Stanhope said that sufficient 
land was to be retained for the occupation and settlement of the 
Zulus, and that the Boer settlements were not to be allowed to 
approach the sea. Lastly, the deputation were told that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be prepared to declare the Zulus in the Eastern 
division of the territory under Her Majesty’s protection, when satis- 
fied that this is their wish. 

Such is the scheme laid before the deputation by Mr. Stanhope. 
I shall presently have to notice the objections it is open to as being 
generally injurious to British interests in South Africa, but I must 
first remark that, looking only to its primary object of pacifying 
Zululand, the arrangement he has explained seems to be wanting on 
two most important points. He has not said that any steps are to be 
at once taken for putting an end to the existing anarchy, and for 
maintaining order and security in Eastern Zululand, but, on the 
contrary, he has rather implied that none are in contemplation. And, 
secondly, he gave no information to his hearers as to the means by 
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which the performance of their agreement by the Boers is to be 
secured. But, unless on both these points provision is made for 
meeting the difficulties that are sure to arise, it is impossible that a 
satisfactory settlement can be effected. 

With regard to the first, the anarchy that now prevails and the 
bloodshed occasioned by the quarrels of the chiefs have been acknow- 
ledged by both Lord Derby and Mr. Stanhope. Mr. Stanhope said in 
his speech ‘ that since the death of Cetewayo Zululand ceased to have 
even a nominal leader,’ and one of Lord Derby’s despatches says that 
‘the condition of Zululand since 1879 has been one of chronic war, 
carried on by barbarous reprisals.’ This deplorable state of things 
seems still to continue, and there is no prospect of its being brought 
to a close until some strong authority is established in Zululand 
to replace that which we destroyed by the overthrow of Cetewayo. 
His stern rule with all its faults effectually secured his subjects both 
from attack by the Boers and from the evils of intestine wars, and it 
was preparing the way for better things by the security it afforded to 
missionaries and to traders. If we had not interfered, the civilising 
influences of Christianity and commerce would in no long time have 
worked a happy change in the condition of the Zulus. These tribes, 
without our help and in the midst of the difficulties by which they are 
now surrounded, are incapable of creating for themselves a govern- 
ment strong enough to maintain order among them. 

The second omission in Mr. Stanhope’s statement to which I have 
alluded is equally or more important. The experience we have had 
of the utter disregard by the Boers of the engagements they entered 
into by the unhappy convention we concluded with them after the 
disaster at Majuba Hill, and their equally shameless violation of the 
second convention, which they were weakly permitted to substitute for 
the first, ought to teach us that it would be nothing short of childish 
folly to trust to their fairly executing the agreement that is now being 
made, unless some effectual means are provided for enforcing it. This 
can only be done by maintaining an armed force of some kind strong 
enough promptly to put down any acts contrary to the stipulations they 
have made. Without this they will assuredly treat their promises 
to respect the rights of the Zulus just as they did their similar 
promises with regard to the Bechuanas. Not long ago the Cape 
newspapers contained accounts of a recent incident which shows that 
the spirit of rapine and bloodshed is as strong among the Boers as 
ever. It is stated, that two or three Boers had been guilty of the 
deliberate murder of a Zulu chief for no other offence but that of 
having refused to submit to a gross act of spoliation, and having 
claimed that the demand he resisted should be submitted to a British 
officer. It is not stated that any steps have been taken to cause the 
criminals in this case to be punished. 

Perhaps Mr. Stanhope, though he has given no hint of such an 
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intention, may contemplate taking measures for maintaining order 
and security in what is to be left to the Zulus of a territory of which the 
whole is rightfully theirs, and also for putting down with a strong 
hand any attempt on the part of the Boers to violate the stipu- 
lations of the agreement the Governor of Natal has been authorised 
to conclude with them. I trust that this may be what Mr. Stanhope 
meant to do, and that his successor in the Colonial Office will not 
neglect to adopt the precautions which are necessary for this pur- 
pose, since otherwise the early destruction of the Zulus is certain, 
and will bring upon this country even deeper disgrace than it has 
already incurred by having been the cause of so much misery to 
that unhappy people by the vacillation and weakness of its policy. 

In what I have already said I have only attempted to show that, 
unless Mr. Stanhope’s plan includes means of which he said nothing to 
the deputation, it cannot succeed even in putting an end to the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in Zululand and on the frontiers of Natal. 
I have now further to observe that these difficulties are inseparably 
connected with a much larger question which requires immediate 
attention, but with which it is to be feared from Mr. Stanhope’s state- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Ministers do not mean to deal. This larger 
question is whether, in the present state of South Africa, it is not 
necessary, as well for the protection of British interests as‘ for the 
welfare of its inhabitants, both white and coloured, that better 
arrangements than now exist should be made for the preservation 
of order and security, and for the maintenance of that paramount 
authority which Mr. Stanhope rightly claimed for Her Majesty in his 
recent speech. 

The want of any sufficient means for preserving order is now much 
felt not only in Zululand but in the country occupied by the Pondos, 
the Bassutos, the Bechuanas, and some other tribes. The absence of 
any properly constituted authority for this purpose both exposes the 
coloured people to wrong from unscrupulous white men, and also en- 
courages them to be guilty of cattle-stealing and other depredations 
on their white neighbours. A great opportunity for organising a good 
system for the government of all these territories was thrown away 
when, after a million of money had been spent in sending a force under 
Sir C. Warren to drive the intrusive Boers out of the territory of the 
Bechuanas, he was recalled and the force he commanded was broken up 
as soon as the immediate object of the expedition was accomplished, 
instead of allowing him to use the irresistible power then in his hands 
to make such permanent provision for the future government of the 
country as his thorough knowledge of it would have enabled him to 
suggest. But though the best opportunity for adopting measures for 
this purpose have been lost, it is not too late to do so, and it is the 
more important that they should be attempted as they would also 
tend to secure Her Majesty’s paramount authority in this part of 
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Africa against the designs to set it aside which there is good reason to 
think are entertained. 

The ignominious peace we made with the Boers after having been 
signally defeated in the war we had waged for the maintenance of the 
Queen’s authority over the Transvaal, seems to have encouraged them to 
form much more serious designs of hostility to this country than had 
previously been thought of. Till lately there seemed to be no 
ground for fearing anything from these people except that in their 
unscrupulous ‘hunger for land’ they might be guilty of such op- 
pression of the native tribes as to compel our interference. But 
since the re-establishment of their independence, clear signs have 
been observed that they are seeking to raise up by degrees a power 
to supplant the authority of the Queen in South Africa. 

Perhaps this may seem too absurd a scheme to excite apprehension, 
and I believe it may justly be so regarded provided it is wisely dealt 
with ; but I also believe that if it is neglected, and if nothing is done to 
make our position in Africa more secure, it may grow before long into 
avery formidable danger. Unfortunately the arrangement announced 
by Mr. Stanhope, instead of giving increased security to the British 
position in South Africa, will have precisely the opposite tendency. 
One of the main provisions of this arrangement is that the British 
Government is to give its consent to the creation of a ‘ New Republic’ 
in Western Zululand, with the rights of an independent State. With 
these rights, and ‘the geographical position they will hold, the Boers 
of the New Republic can hardly fail to be from the first inconvenient 
neighbours to Natal; before long they will probably be not only in- 
convenient but formidable neighbours. When they are established 
as the acknowledged masters of the territory, their numbers willl 
soon be largely increased by a swarm of reckless adventurers from 
Europe and elsewhere, generally bitter enemies to England, who will 
flock to a place that offers, as they will think, a promising field for the 
enterprise of men seeking to gain wealth by unscrupulous violence. 
Already adventurers of this sort are beginning to join the various 
settlements of the Boers, and with an increase of numbers will come 
an increase of power. The Boers of Western Zululand are the same 
people with those of the Transvaal and the Orange State, and these 
three Republics thus ynited by blood would naturally seek to draw 
closer their political connection for mutual assistance in seeking to 
advance their interests. And with the experience we have of their 
past conduct we can hardly doubt that one of their first objects will 
be to get possession of more and more land. With their accustomed 
disregard of the rights of the African race they will assuredly before 
long (unless they are restrained by superior force) wrest from their 
owners whatever valuable lands within reach of invasion are held by 
still independent tribes. And probably Eastern Zululand would 
very soon be invaded. Mr. Stanhope told the gentlemen who 
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brought the subject before him ‘that the interests of Natal, of South 
Africa, and of the Empire require that the Boer settlements should 
not be allowed to approach the sea.’ But the very reasons which 
make Mr. Stanhope object to their approaching the sea will make 
them especially anxious to do so. They will hope by gaining free 
access to the coast to promote their own at the expense of British 
trade, and they may look for support in this design from European 
nations among which there is so much commercial jealousy of 
England. ‘This may lead to very embarrassing questions being raised 
between these nations and our Government. Nor is this the only 
danger to British trade which will arise from the growing up of a 
powerful Boer confederation in the position these republics hold in 
relation to our colonies. The commercial intercourse of the colonies 
with the interior of Africa is already by no means inconsiderable, and 
ought to become highly important, but it may be much impeded 
if not arrested by the Boer Republics. The evil that may arise from 
the growth in power of these Republics may go far beyond the diffi- 
culties they will probably throw in the way of our trade; it is not im- 
possible that the time may come when we shall have to fight with 
them for the very existence of British authority in South Africa. 

For these reasons 1 regard Mr. Stanhope’s assent to the formation 
of the New Republic as unwise and dangerous, as well as unjust to 
the Zulus, and, judging from the speech in which he explained the 
arrangement he has made to the gentlemen he received, I much 
doubt whether he himself considers it to be a good one. Instead of 
boldly defending on its merits, his tone in that speech was one of 
apology for having assented to an arrangement he seemed to feel to 
be unsatisfactory, but which he excused as having been rendered 
necessary by the acts of his predecessors. He said he could not 
ignore the fact that the Boers were in de facto possession of a large 
territory in Zululand, and had established a de facto government. 
Undoubtedly this is a fact that could not be ignored, but, considering 
how the Boers obtained this position, it ought surely to be regarded 
rather as affording good reasons for compelling them to desist from 
their encroachments on the Zulu territory, than as conferring upon 
them rights which ought to be recognised, and to be allowed to stand 
in the way of such a settlement of the affairs of Zululand as would 
be most fair to its native inhabitants and most favourable to British 
interests. A short review of what has occurred there in the past 
few years will be sufficient to explain this view of the question. 

Ten years ago the Zulus were a powerful state ruled by Cetewayo. 
The nation was strongly organised, and their king had a formidable 
army, which for some years he had been anxious to use against the 
Boers of the Transvaal, against whom he had some just grounds of 
complaint, but had been restrained from doing so by the British 
authorities. At this time the Boers, far from being able to oppress 
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the Zulus, were in great peril from them and from another warlike 
tribe under Secocoeni, with whom they had been waging an unsuc- 
cessful war. Their government in the Transvaal was reduced to 
extreme weakness, the treasury was empty, and no money could be 
raised either by taxes or by loans to meet the most necessary ex- 
penses. If the Zulus had been allowed then to attack the Boers, 
little resistance cozld have been made to them, but by the earnest 
remonstrances of our colonia! authorities, Cetewayo was induced to 
refrain from an invasion of the Transvaal, which could hardly have 
failed to destroy the power of the Boers, and soon after possession 
was taken of that territory for the Queen. ‘Then came our war with 
the Zulus, which has always appeared to me to have been as contrary 
to good policy as to justice. But passing by the question it would 
now be useless to discuss—whether that war was right or wrong—it is 
certain that it utterly destroyed not only the military power of the 
Zulus, but their organisation as a nation, and left them helpless 
either to defend themselves against attacks from without, or to main- 
tain order and peace within their own territory. The result has 
been rendered still more calamitous, than it would otherwise have 
been, by the action of the British Government with regard to the 
Transvaal. I have shown that when that territory was declared to 
be part of the dominions of the Queen, the Boers by whom it was 
held were in extreme difficulty and danger; indeed it appears that 
one of the main reasons for calling upon them to accept British 
authority was the belief that it was the only certain way of averting 
some great catastropne which would have had a bad effect on the 
minds of the coloured population, and have encouraged them in 
hostility to the whites throughout South Africa. 
The difficulties the Boers had had to struggle with in governing 
and defending the ‘Transvaal ceased to be felt as soon as the dominion of 
the Queen over it was proclaimed. ‘There was no longer the slightest 
apprehension of the settlers being attacked by any of the neighbouring 
tribes when there were English troops at hand to protect them. 
British rule was accepted with joy by the large African population 
within the territory as securing them from the grievous oppression 
they had suffered from the Boers. English money and credit put 
an end to the pecuniary embarrassments which had paralysed the 
previous government, and the administration of British officers, by 
making life and property secure, attracted settlers to take advantage 
of the great natural ‘resources of the country. During the short time 
that the Transvaal was governed under the authority of the Queen 
a great improvement was thus taking place in its condition, and it 
was rapidly advancing in prosperity. But, with a want of foresight 
and of judgment which is hardly intelligible, no steps were taken 
for creating a permanent and strong government able to do equal 
justice to the white and coloured population, and to put down at 
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once every attempt to resist its authority. Instead of this, promises 
were made to the Boers that powers of self-government should be 
conferred upon them, without taking thought, apparently, of the 
fact that self-government, according to the understanding of the 
Boers, meant that they were to be allowed to manage the affairs of 
the territory as they thought best for themselves, without regard to 
the interests of its coloured inhabitants. The coloured inhabitants 
were clearly not sufficiently advanced in civilisation to take part in 
any system of popular government. The effect, therefore, of creating 
such a government would have been to place considerably more than 
half a million of the African race under the uncontrolled authority of 
less than a tenth of their number of Boers, whose use of their power 
was sure to be oppressive. The ill-judged promise to give the Boers 
greater power in the government was not performed as soon as they 
had been led to expect, and in consequence they began to demand 
the restoration of the independence. ‘This demand was peremp- 
torily rejected, but, with the same want of judgment and foresight 
which had been shown throughout these transactions, the number of 
British troops in South Africa and in the Transvaal was reduced by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers after the wars with the Zulus and Secocoeni 
were over, without their taking any measures to support the Queen’s 
authority, which they had determined not to relinquish, against the 
hostility of the Boers. There would have been no difficulty in doing 
this, since the whole native population earnestly desired this authority 
to be maintained, and it would have been easy to form from them a 
police force under British officers strong enough to make resistance 
to the government by the Boers too hopeless to be attempted. No 
such measure was adopted, nor any other for the same purpose, and, 
contrary to what the most ordinary prudence would have dictated, 
while it was determined to resist the wishes of the Boers for inde- 
pendence, the officers entrusted with the government of the Transvaal 
were left without any sufficient means of enforcing obedience to their 
authority. As might have been expected, the Boers took arms, and 
easily wrested the virtual possession of the country from a government 
too weak to contend with them. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government then ordered troops to advance from 
Natal to the Transvaal, and advised Her Majesty to inform Parlia- 
ment that the rising there ‘had imposed upon her the duty of 
taking measures with a view to the prompt vindication of her autho- 
rity.’ But the ill-planed and_ ill-conducted operations undertaken 
for that purpose led to the defeat of the British troops by the Boers, 
which was soon followed by peace yielding to them all that they 
had before asked for, and had been peremptorily refused. ‘The 
strongest assurances were given in this country by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and in Africa by those who acted by their authority, that 
the convention which put an end to the war provided ample securities 
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against the oppression of the natives by the restored government of 
the Boers, and also against any ill-treatment of the settlers in the 
Transvaal who had been loyal to the Crown during the insurrection. 
From the first nearly all who were acquainted with the affairs of 
Africa declared with one voice that these securities were quite illusory, 
and the event proved only too clearly that they were right. I need 
not, however, dwell on the miserable story of the wrongs done else- 
where by the Boers, nor on the disgrace brought upon England by 
having allowed them to be so long committed in spite of the promises 
of protection that had been made to the sufferers. My object at 
present is to call attention to the bearing of what has been done in 
the Transvaal on the question whether the Boers ought to be allowed 
to retain the territory of which they have obtained possession in 
Zululand. 

When, by the convention which followed the disaster of Majuba 
Hill, they became again masters of their former territory, their 
position in it was totally different from what it had been when their 
authority was superseded by that of the Queen. The many diffi- 
culties of their state had been removed at the cost of England, and 
its resources of all kinds greatly increased, and instead of having to 
fear for their very existence from strong and well-organised native 
powers, they found that not only the military force of the natives, but 
their social organisatign, had been shattered by British arms, so that 
while their own power had been largely increased, that of the natives 
was so diminished that they could oppose little resistance to their 
encroachments. ‘This was more particularly the case in Zululand. 
The arrangements which were, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, made for its government after the fall of Cetewayo having 
totally failed, the Boers from the Transvaal soon availed themselves 
of the confusion which ensued to make encroachments on the lands 
of the Zulus. In some cases perhaps by dona file purchases, much 
oftener by nominal ones, accomplished by fraud or by force, they 
acquired farms on which they established themselves. What was 
worse, they made use for their own purposes of the rivalries of the 
different Zulu chiefs, and encouraged, if they did not stir up, the 
bloody wars which followed our destruction of the only authority 
which was strong enough to keep all these chiefs in order as subjects of 
the Zulu kingdom. 

There was no successor to the power of Cetewayo, but a chief, 
who was striving to attain the position he had held as ruler of all 
Zululand, obtained by the promise of a large concession of land the 
aid of the Boers in destroying his principal competitor for power. 
When this object had been accomplished, a dispute arose as to the 
extent of land to be assigned to the Boers in payment of their ser- 
vices. This dispute was eventually settled by an agreement described 
as ‘of a very fraudulent character,’ which was come to in 1884, and 
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made over to the Boers a large extent of valuable territory. The 
claims of the Boers to the territory of Western Zululand rest mainly 
on this agreement, and it is difficult to understand upon what ground 
it can be held to be valid. Their right to farms which they could 
show that they had fairly bought from those who were entitled to 
dispose of them might have been admitted, though, knowing as we do 
the manner in which such purchases have usually been made, each 
case should have been carefully scrutinised. But neither the chief 
who assented to the fraudulent agreement, nor any other with whom 
the Boers claimed to have dealt, had the smallest right to surrender 
to them the sovereignty over any part of the territory which belonged 
to the Zulu nation. And as it is not yet three years since this agree- 
ment was made, its deficiency in all that would have been necessary 
to make it binding cannot be compensated by the prescription arising 
from long possession, and there is nothing to support Mr. Stanhope’s 
argument that the arrangement he had assented to was justified by 
the position the Boers had de facto obtained for themseives. 

In saying that the position of the Boers in Zululand could not be 
ignored, perhaps Mr. Stanhope may not have intended to admit that 
possession acquired by the means they have used for that purpose 
gives them any right to the land they occupy, but was only adverting 
to the difficulty there would be in depriving them of the position 
they actually hold, however wrongfully it may have been obtained. 
If this is the meaning Mr. Stanhope’s words were intended to 
convey, they amount to a confession that he has consented to the 
arrangement he has made with the Boers, not because he is convinced 
that it is just to the Zulus, or free from danger to British interests, 
but because it will for the present avert the necessity of taking 
measures to compel the Boers to relinquish a position they have 
wrongfully seized. ‘They are not likely long to respect an arrange- 
ment obviously made by the British authorities from a sense of 
weakness, and it will probably be found that a short respite from an 
inevitable contest with them has been purchased by concessions 
which will make that contest much more serious when it comes. 

In urging these objections to Mr. Stanhope’s scheme for the 
settlement of Zululand, I have not forgotten that it is probably now 
too late to draw back from his agreement with the Boers, but this 
only renders it more necessary to consider what evil effects it is likely 
to produce, and how they may be averted. And the subject is one 
urgently demanding attention, for, as I have endeavoured to show, 
the recent agreement with the Boers has much increased the serious 
dangers to British interests which had arisen before it was concluded, 
from the state of affairs created in South Africa by the weak and 
undecided policy of this country under successive administrations 
for several years. These dangers are so grave that, though I see no 
reason for doubting that they may still be effectually guarded against, 
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I am convinced that they cannot be so without very prompt and 
vigorous action, applying not only to Zululand, but to the whole of 
that part of South Africa which has relations, more or less intimate, 
with the British dominions. Throughout most of this wide region 
the want of some authority to maintain peace and order is, as I have 
already said, greatly felt, and that it should be supplied is a matter 
of vital importance to the inhabitants of South Africa, whether white 
or coloured, and to those living within the colonial frontiers, as well 
as to those without, since the former necessarily suffer from the 
prevalence of violence and lawlessness beyond their borders. 

This need for the existence of some strong authority to maintain 
order in the territory beyond the frontiers of the British colonies in 
South Africa can only, as I believe, be met by making the para- 
mount authority over it which has long been claimed for the Queen 
real and effective for the repression of violence and wrong, and this, I 
believe, might and ought to be done. But in saying this I do not 
mean that so large a territory, inhabited by a population generally 
in so low a state of civilisation, ought to be added to the African 
dominions of the Crown; on the contrary, I should deprecate its being 
so. If this territory were declared to be a part of the British 
dominions, its government would have to be provided for, either by 
its being annexed to our present colonies of the Cape and Natal, or 
by its being organised as one or more Crown colonies, and there are 
insurmountable objections to either plan. Experience, and more 
especially the deplorable history of the Bassuto war, too clearly 
proves that the government of the Cape, entrusted to ministers who 
only hold power so long as they retain the confidence of the Assembly, 
is quite unfit to rule over a large uncivilised population unrepre- 
sented in that Assembly. The Government of Natal, though differing 
in character from that of the Cape, is likewise ill qualified to exercise 
authority over African tribes outside its present boundaries. It 
would be scarcely less inexpedient to attempt to govern the territory 
in question by creating in it one or more new Crown Cclonies, 
because the expense of governing and protecting so large a territory 
on this system would be far too heavy, and still more because the 
change in the social condition of the native tribes would be so violent 
that they would be unlikely to submit to it except under the pressure 
of force. But, though I believe that difficulties too great to be over- 
come stand in the way of governing the territory in question in a 
satisfactory manner as an integral part of the Queen’s dominions, I 
am satisfied that under British guidance the tribes by which it is 
inhabited might be enabled to carry on a government under their 
owu chiefs sufficiently good to meet the wants of their present social 
condition, and to lead to a gradual improvement in that condition 
with a corresponding improvement in their laws and institutions. 

The tribes of Kaffir race, who form the population of this part 
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of Africa, are not, it is to be remembered, savages like the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia; they have a well-understood system of 
government by their chiefs, controlled by customs which have the 
force of laws, and they have evinced great capacity for improvement 
under favourable circumstances. They are remarkable for their 
bravery; like most uncivilised people they are somewhat averse to 
steady and continuous industry, but will often make great exertions 
to gain any object they wish for, and in some employments soon 
become skilful under good instruction. They are also obedient and 
faithful to leaders they trust and respect, of which the devotion of 
the Zulus to Cetewayo affords a striking example. Such a people 
under judicious British guidance might be expected to make a rapid 
advance in civilisation. Their being under British guidance neces- 
sarily implies that they must be placed in some Gegree under British 
authority, to which they ought not to be made subject unless with 
their own free consent. But they are so well aware of their need of 
British protection that they would in general be glad to obtain it by 
becoming obedient to British authority if care were taken to avoid 
needless interference with the existing organisation of their tribes, 
and all attempts to effect hasty changes in their present mode of life 
and in their long-established customs, even when they may be much 
at variance with our ideas of what is right. Patience in introducing 
even much required improvement would be indispensable, but with 
this it might be confidently anticipated that few of the tribes would 
reject British protection and authority. The Zulus, it appears, are 
’ earnestly praying to be allowed this advantage. Some years ago 
the Bassutos were, at their own request, accepted as subjects of the 
Queen, and as long as they remained under the direct authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and were treated with justice and proper 
consideration, they were loyal and obedient, and it was only when 
they were ruled in a very different spirit by the Ministers of the 
Cape Colony that the Bassuto war, which cost so much blood and | 
money, was brought on by their resistance in arms to measures they 
justly regarded as oppressive. ‘The Pondos are still almost, if not 
entirely, independent, and from recent intelligence it seems that 
their relations with the Cape Government have of late been far from 
satisfactory. There is reason to fear that this may not be entirely 
their fault, and that, like the Bassutos, they may have had some 
just grounds for complaint which might be removed if: they were 
dealt with by officers acting under the direct order of the Imperial 
Government, instead of under the Colonial Ministers. "The Bechuanas 
are already, 1 believe, under British protection and authority, though 
it would seem from the intelligence received from time to time that 
the government of their territory is as yet but imperfectly provided 
for. 

With these signs that the African tribes are generally well 
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disposed to accept the rule of the Imperial Government (though 
much less ready to yield obedience to the Cape Ministers), there is 
great encouragement for an attempt to repress disorder in the 
territory they occupy by organising a system of government, to be 
mainly carried on by the natives themselves, but under British 
guidance and protection. This is no new idea; for many years 
there has been a High Commissioner appointed by Her Majesty to 
manage the relations of the British Government and the British 
colonists with the independent African tribes, and when such an 
officer was first appointed it was hoped that by his aid peace and 
order might be maintained amongst these tribes. Hitherto this 
hope has not been fulfilled, but its disappointment may be accounted 
for by the fact that the High Commissioner has been too much 
hampered, and has had too little support in the execution of his 
duties. He has been hampered by hdlding with his office of High 
Commissioner that of Governor of the Cape Colony, and being bound 
as such to act by the advice of Ministers responsible to the Assembly. 
It is true that he is nominally free to follow his own judgment in 
his measures as High Commissioner beyond the borders of the colony, 
and that his Ministers have no right to interfere with these measures. 
But he is nevertheless practically hampered with regard to them 
by the extreme difficulty he would find in carrying on his duties as 
Governor, if as High Commissioner he did not succeed in maintaining 
agreement with his Ministers as to his policy beyond the frontier. 
This accounts for the .fact that the powers of the High Commissioner 
have almost always been exercised in accordance with the views and 
opinions which have guided his advisers in administering the internal 
affairs of the colony. ‘Thus the policy of the High Commissioner has 
not entirely escaped the influence of the feeling entertained by a 
considerable proportion of those who elect the Assembly, that the 
coloured population is to be regarded as an inferior race, whose 
interests are not entitled to the same consideration as those of the 
whites. 

I do not mean to imply by what I have said any censure of 
the present very able and distinguished Governor of the Cape, the 
great value of whose services I fully recognise as well as the high 
character he deservedly bears. Still, in the events of the last few 
years, and more especially in what has taken place respecting 
Bechuanaland, I see what I consider to be clear proof of its being 
desirable that British relations with the African tribes and also with 
the Dutch Republics should be kept under the immediate direction 
of the Imperial Government, and entirely separate from the adiminis- 
tration of the Cape. To effect this separation it would be necessary 
that the office of High Commissioner should no longer be held by the 
Governor of the Cape, but should be placed in the hands of a different 
person corresponding directly with the Secretary of State, and acting 
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under his instructions. Probably the best arrangement would be 
that the appointment’ of High Commissioner should be conferred on 
the general in command of Her Majesty’s troops, because his holding 
the military command would cause the High Commissioner to be 
regarded with greater deference by the native tribes, and his 
authority over them would be of use to him in the measures he 
might have to take as General for the defence of Her Majesty’s 
African dominions. To make this clearer I will venture to offer some 
suggestions as to steps which might be taken to meet the wants 
which are now most felt in South Africa. 

The wants I refer to are, first, that some regular authority should 
be constituted, where none as yet exists, for maintaining order by 
the punishment of all acts of violence and wrong ; and, second, that 
some armed force should be created to support the authorities en- 
trusted with the preservation of the public peace. There are primary 
wants of human society which appear to be very imperfectly, if at 
all, provided for in some parts of South Africa. .Among the tribes 
themselves, the place of a regularly constituted government and of 
laws is to a certain degree supplied by the ill-defined authority of 
the chiefs, and by long-established customs which are generally 
respected and are regarded as conferring certain rights on individuals. 
But this ill-defined authority and these customs are very insufficient 
to meet the wants of society when civilisation begins to appear, 
and lead to the cruel punishment of imaginary offences like witch- 
craft, of which those who have got possession of greater wealth than 
their neighbours are often accused, really for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the cupidity of the chiefs who are entitled to ‘eat up’ those 
who are declared guilty of sorcery. And neither the power of the 
chiefs nor the law of custom is of much avail for preventing acts of 
wrong being committed either by violence or by fraud by white men, 
who find their way for various purposes into native territories} still 
less to enforce obedience to regulations made by the chiefs, such as 
those prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. The Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have been passed to empower British judges to try 
British subjects for crimes committed beyond the boundaries of the 
Queen’s dominions are quite insufficient to remedy this evil, and 
would, I presume, be held inapplicable to crimes committed by 
Boers and others who are not subjects of Her Majesty. Some more 
effecrual mode of dealing with those who are guilty of offences in the 
territories of native tribes is therefore required, and this object, as 
well as that of gradually improving their system of government and 
their laws, might, I think, be found without annexing ‘these terri- 
tories to the Queen’s dominions, by concluding treaties with the 
tribes that inhabit them. I will explain what I mean by referring 
to the case of Zululand. 

In that territory it is more urgently necessary than elsewhere to 
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put an end to anarchy and the terrible evils it is now producing, by 
creating some regularly constituted authority. For this purpose the 
British protection the Zulus are sv anxious to obtain might be offered 
to them on the condition of their concluding a treaty by which they 
should become vassals of the Queen. ‘This would not imply that Zulu- 
land would cease to bea distinct nation, forming no part of the Queen’s 
dominions. In becoming vassals of Her Majesty, the Zulus would retain 
ail their present rights except so far as these were modified by the 
conditions laid down in the treaty. There are many examples of one 
State exercising a certain qualified authority over another without their 
being united together. One of these is to be found in the relation 
established between this country and the Ionian Islands, under the 
treaty by which they were formed into the republic of the seven islands 
under the protection of the Sovereign of the United Kingdom. The 
inhabitants of these islands did not become British subjects, and were 
not entitled to the privileges they would have had as such. Their 
State had its separate flag, and the British Parliament claimed no 
authority to legislate for it. But by the conditions of the treaty the 
protecting sovereign was invested practically with the power of ruling 
the protected State. In the same way the Zulus, by a treaty making 
them protected vassals of the Queen, might consent to invest Her 
Majesty with as much authority as it would be desirable that she 
should exercise. ‘The main advantage of establishing this sort of 
relation between the Crown and the Zulus, instead of annexing their 
country to the British dominions, is that the necessity of making too 
sudden a change in the laws and in the social organisation of a still 
barbarous people would be avoided. This object would be gained by 
inserting in the treaty provisions for declaring that the existing laws 
and customs should remain in force until altered by competent 
authority, and that the right of the several chiefs to govern their tribes 
should be maintained. ‘To this should be added stipulations that the 
chiefs and peopl2 should obey the commands of the Queen signified to 
them by her High Commissioner or any Assistant Commissioner 
appointed by him, and that he should be entitled with the consent 
of the chiefs to make from time to time such new laws, and such 
regulations to guard against the abuse of their power by the chiefs as 
he might judge to be expedient, and also to impose such taxes as 
might be required. The Zulus should further engage not to form 
any armed bodies of their own, but to furnish recruits for any police 
or other force established by the authority of the Queen. 

In this very slight sketch I need not enter into further particulars 
as to stipulations it would be proper to make, nor need I say much 
of the various new laws and changes in existing customs it would be 
expedient to introduce. As I have already said, great caution and 
great patience would be necessary in making such changes, and 
especially in effecting the improvement in the laws of marriage and in 
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the position of women, which isso much wanted. It would be most 
dangerous in these matters to go faster than would be consistent 
with the feelings of the people, and the spread of Christianity by the 
efforts of the missionaries must be waited for to accomplish all that 
is desired. I will mention only one or two more of the many im- 
provements that should be attempted as soon as may be practicable 
without departing from the caution I have insisted upon as indis- 
pensable. The chiefs ought by degrees to be converted into salaried 
officers of the Government. They are at present enabled to maintain 
their social position by various exactions sanctioned by custom, but 
often exceedingly oppressive. The means of paying these salaries 
might be obtained by extending to Zululand the hut tax which is 
cheerfully paid by those Zulus who are now settled in Natal, and 
some other taxes, which I need not now point out, would probably 
have to be imposed to defray the very moderate cost of such a simple 
government as would for the present be sufficient. In addition to 
such taxation as it might be found expedient to impose, a considerable 
addition to the resources of the State might be obtained by a measure 
which for other reasons it would be advisable to adopt. Any aliena- 
tion of the land of the tribes should be peremptorily forbidden unless 
with the approval of the High Commissioner or his Assistant. ‘The 
unjust acquisition of land by white men by fraud or by violence has 
from the earliest days of the settlement of Europeans in Africa been 
one of the main causes of quarrel between the white and coloured races, 
and the only effectual way of preventing such abuses for the future in 
Zululand would be to prohibit the alienation of the lands of the tribes 
by sale or otherwise, except with the sanction of the British officer in 
charge of the district. But the sale, and still more the leasing, of 
land to white farmers if the terms were fair would afford in many 
cases an important item of revenue not only without injury but with 
advantage to the Zulus. 

Some addition to this revenue might be obtained with great 
benefit to the Zulus if portions of the land now held in common by the 
tribes were allowed to be sold or let under proper conditions to 
individual members of these tribes. Like almost all other uncivilised 
men, the native Africans till within a comparatively short period 
had no idea of individual ownership of land. The different tribes 
claimed to have rights to certain lands, and these rights were 
strenuously maintained by them against intruders, but the land of 
each tribe was held in common by all its members, no idea of indi- 
vidual ownership having entered their minds. To lead them to adopt 
the system of the individual ownership of land under well-considered 
conditions would be to make a great step in civilisation, which could 
only be accomplished by degrees. Though of late it has been 
vehemenly asserted that to make land private property is a robbery 
of the community, this assertion is entirely opposed to the general 
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opinion and the experience of mankind. The services to the human 
race by which the heroic founders of Greek and Roman civilisation ° 
won the places in the temples of the gods assigned to them after their 
death by popular gratitude are enumerated in the well-known lines! 


Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 
Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condunt— 


showing how much importance was attached in ancient times to the 
establishment of the right of property in land, and the opponents of 
this right may be safely challenged to produce any instance of a 
nation having risen to greatness and prosperity without having 
encouraged the cultivation of the soil by the stimulus to improvement 
created by individual ownership. 

Another object which would require to be provided for is the 
creation of some means for promptly trying and punishing persons. 
whether white or coloured, who may be guilty of offences. As to 
the coloured people little difficulty is likely to arise; more may be 
expected as to the whites, but it is absolutely necessary that the impu- 
nity with which they have too often committed very atrocious crimes 
should cease, and that some mode should be established of inflicting 
adequate punishment on white offenders. The Zulus as a nation 
under British protection would have an undoubted right to make 
such laws as they thought fit to punish offences committed by all 
residents in their country, and perhaps this right might be best exer- 
cised by providing that minor offences should be tried before a British 
officer, assisted by two or three native chiefs, while for the trial of 
serious offences an arrangement might be made for obtaining the 
services of a colonial judge. 

Though there would be several other important points to be con- 
sidered but which I will not advert to, as this is not a proper occasion 
for entering into details, I hope that what I have said may be suffi- 
cient to explain my proposal that an attempt should be made to 
govern the still independent tribes of South Africa by their own 
chiefs, advised and controlled by British officers. Treaties should be 
made with as many of these tribes as possible, their details being 
varied to suit the special circumstances of each tribe, but the main 
principle always being the same, that, namely, of granting them 
British protection on condition of their engaging to act under the 
advice of British officers, and to abstain from making war on their 
own account, trusting to the military power of England to secure them 
from wrong. 

I have next to make some remarks on that which I have mentioned 
as the second great want of Africa, that, namely, of a sufficient military 
force to make British protection to those of the natives to whom it is 
promised a reality, and also to secure the interests of the colonists and 
of the empire in South Africa from the grave dangers with which I have 
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tried to show that they are threatened. In order to perform its duty 
of maintaining order and security in the country subject to its rule, 
every government must have sufficient physical force at its disposal to 
maintain its authority against any resistance likely to be made to it. 
In South Africa the nature of the country, and the habits of cattle- 
stealing and committing other disorders which prevail in some tribes, 
seem to make an effective armed police force indispensable for this 
purpose. And it is not only internal tranquillity but security against 
aggression from without which it is necessary to provide for. The 
events of the last few years, including the signal defeat inflicted 
on her Majesty’s troops by the Boers, with the subsequent surrender 
to them of independence on terms which the (ueen’s Government 
has been afraid to enforce, and the position they have been allowed 
to obtain, have rendered it necessary that a far more powerful force 
should be available in South Africa than would formerly have been 
required. It has also become necessary that there should be a 
much better organisation for maintaining British authority than has 
hitherto existed, unless we are prepared to allow this authority to be 
gradually supplanted by another. The question then arises, Can a 
military force sufficient to meet the probable demands upon it be 
provided in this part of Her Majesty’s dominions without adding to 
the cost to this country of the troops habitually kept there? I have 
the strongest conviction that this might be done by the means I sug- 
gested some years ago in the articles in this Review to which I have 
already referred, that is to say, by forming a Kaffir force under British 
officers.! A force of this kind, properly trained as a military police, 
well commanded, and of sufficient numbers, would have no difficulty in 
maintaining order against all internal disturbances. It would also be 
able to take a large part in the defence of the territory against ex- 
ternal enemies. The fact that the force would be a single one, act- 
ing under the sole direction of the High Commissioner throughout 
the whole territory under his authority, would greatly increase its 
power by affording the means of speedily concentrating large bodies 
of men on points where danger might be apprehended, and would also 
make it easy to imitate the old policy of Rome, by taking care to 
employ the different divisions of the force in districts remote’ from 
those in which they had been raised, so that the men might never be 
required to act against their own tribe. With this precaution, Kaffirs 
serving under English cfficers might be as safely trusted as the Sepoys 
in India; but as in India, so also in Africa, there must bea British force 
to support, and if necessary to control, the native force. With the 
aid of volunteers from the Cape Colony and from Natal which might 
be reckoned upon in an emergency, the number of troops of the 
regular army usually stationed in South Africa would probably be 
sufficient for this purpose. The proposed force might also be rendered 

1See the Mineteenth Century for April 1879, p. 595, and for December 1880, p. 947. 
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highly useful for other purposes besides their police and military services. 
‘They ought all to be trained not cniy in the use of arms but to the duties 
of pioneers, and in times of tranquillity all the men composing the force 
should give half of their time to these latter duties. It is well known 
how deficient this part of Africa is in roads, and how costly the carriage 
of goods becomes when it can only be effected by the huge wagons 
that are used with their long spans of oxen creeping along at the 
snail’s pace at which they are obliged to travel. By the labour of 
Kaffir pioneers roads practicable for less cumbrous conveyances might 
by degrees be made, and would do much to promote trade and advance 
civilisation. A large Kaffir force of the kind I have described, of which 
the men would do duty alternately as military police and as pioneers, 
might be raised and maintained at a comparatively small cost, of 
which a large part would be repaid by the value of the work done 
by them as pioneers. 

The control of this force would be in the hands of the High Com- 
missioner to the native tribes, that office, as I have suggested, being 
held by the General commanding Her Majesty’s forces in South Africa, 
instead of by the Governor of the Cape, whose duties should be strictly 
confined to the administration of the internal affairs of the colony. 
Whatever authority he now exercises beyond its boundary, as for in- 
stance over Griqualand, should be transferred to the High Commissioner. 
A different arrangemcnt would be preferable, if, with the consent 
of the Cape Parliament, the mode of governing the colony which 
existed before ‘responsible government’ was established could be 
reverted to, since if the Governor was now in possession of the power 
he then had, there would be some obvious advantages in allowing 
him to retain the office of High Commissioner, and giving him also 
authority as Governor-General over the whole of the Queen’s domin- 
ions in South Africa. There is some reason to think that a few years 
ago such an arrangement might not have been found impracti- 
cable; but a change in the system of ‘ responsible government’ is 
not now to be thought of, while serious disadvantages are inseparable 
from requiring a Governor whose duty it is in all that relates to the 
internal affairs of the colony to take the advice of Ministers respon- 
sible to the Cape Parliament, to act on his own judgment in 
exercising authority beyond the frontier. The only way, therefore, of 
escaping these disadvantages is to transfer to the High Commissioner 
all the powers now exercised by the Governor of the Cape beyond its 
boundaries. And. it would be highly for the interests of the Cape 
itself that these boundaries should be reconsidered with the view of 
excluding from the colony any districts in which the population is 
almost entirely of the coloured race. If these districts are to be con- 
sidered as forming part of the colony, to be governed by its Ministers 
and Parliament, it is obvious that they cannot long be excluded from 
the right of being represented in the Parliament by which they are 
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to be ruled, and the inconvenience, not to say the danger, of allowing 
a population in so low a state of civilisation to send members to the 
Cape Parliament ought not to be risked. I do not know what is the 
present arrangement with regard to British Kaffraria and the country 
of the Bassutos, and I have not at hand the means of obtaining in- 
formation on the subject. With regard to the Bassutos, after -the 
deplorable war with them caused by the mismanagement of the Cape 
authorities, I believe it was proposed that they should cease to be 
regarded as under the government of the colonial Ministers and Par- 
liament, but I am not aware whether this change has been made. If 
not, these territories ought in future to be governed under the 
direction of the High Commissioner. 

From what I have said, it will be perceived that the object of the 
arrangements I have described would be to preserve order throughout 
all the territory which can be brought under British influence beyond 
the boundaries of our present colonies, and to guard these colonies 
from attacks or depredations from without. But as to their internal 
government no change whatever would be made, the Governors of the 
Cape and of Natal would be left with the aid of their respective legisla- 
tures to exercise precisely the same powers as at present; even with 
regard to their police the High Commissioner would not act unless they 
applied to him for assistance. But while the internal affairs of the 
colonies would not be meddled with, the High Commissioner, acting 
under the direct orders of the Secretary of State, would be responsible 
for the military protection of the whole of the British dominions, and 
for the management of their relations with their neighbours. That 
there should be one steady policy pursued towards the natives through- 
out the whole of this part of Africa is a matter of very pressing neces- 
sity for the welfare of its inhabitants of all races and colours, and I am 
persuaded this can only be accomplished by the impartial authority 
of the Imperial Government, exercised by means of officers free from 
the influence of party contests and from the prejudice of colour, 
which cannot be prevented from affecting the local legislatures and 
the executive officers who depend upon them. 

I venture to affirm that England will signally fail in its duty and 
that the Englishmen of this day will show themselves to be sadly de- 
generated from their ancestors if in the present state of South Africa 
nothing is done by this country to put a stop to the evils its conduct 
has helped so much to produce. If England stands coldly aloof there 
can be little doubt that terrible calamities will fall on the African 
population. On the other hand, that population may be rescued from 
the dangers that threaten it, and be raised from barbarism to civilisation 
by the right use of British power and influence. And this advantage 
might gradually extend far beyond those tribes with which we have 
now relations. Such an opportunity of conferring a great benefit on 
mankind is rot to be thrown away without national guilt. 
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I had intended to add some further suggestions as to the means 
it would be advisable to adopt for meeting the cost of the arrange- 
ments I have described, but I find that I could not do so without 
adding unduly to the length of this article. I will therefore content 
myself with observing that some part of the money required might 
be obtained from the customs revenue by a measure which would in 
other ways be of advantage to South Africa. Already some incon- 
venience seems to rise from the fact that the duties on imports 
levied in the Cape Colony and in Natal are not always the same, and 
that each has its separate revenue derived from this source. For 
this reason, when goods intended for Natal come first to Capetown 
(as they often do), they have to be kept there in bond until they can 
be sent on to Natal where the duties charged in. that colony have to 
be paid. In‘order that each colony may receive the proper amount 
of duty for goods consumed within its territory, it is necessary that 
the conveyance of goods liable to duty from the one to the other 
should be placed under regulations which may not be very incon- 
venient at present, but which must become so as the country between 
the two colonies becomes more settled, and their communications 
with each other more frequent both by land and sea. Some diffi- 
culties have also been already raised, if Iam not mistaken, as to the 
levy of duties on goods imported into territories not incorporated with 
either colony. In this state of things there would be a manifest 
advantage in the creation of a customs union, including the whole of 
that part of South Africa which is, or can be, brought under British 
authority. To effect this object it would have to be enacted, either 
by Parliament or by the local legislatures, that the same duties which 
are now charged by law on goods imported into the Cape Colony 
should be payable in all parts of South Africa subject to British 
authority, that the levying of these duties should be entrusted to a 
Board of Commissioners, on which both colonies should be repre- 
sented, and that each should receive a share of the net revenue so 
raised as nearly as possible in proportion to its consumption of the 
goods on which duties are levied. This arrangement being made, 
absolutely free communication both by sea and land should be allowed 
through the whole of South Africa, so far as British authority is or 
may be extended. As the natives are not inconsiderable consumers 
of some of the goods on which duties are levied, it would be only just 
that some contribution should be made from the revenue they yield 
towards the cost of the Government of the High Commissioner, and to 
this should be added such an annual sum as it might be considered 
reasonable that the colonies should pay for the guarding of their fron- 
tiers. If internal trade were thus relieved from inconvenient restric- 
tions, while roads, and eventually railroads, were pushed forwards from 
our colonies farther and farther into Africa by the aid of the proposed 
corps of pioneers, a very important extension of British commerce 
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into the interior of the continent might be looked for. This develop- 
ment of our trade would be much assisted if the Dutch republics 
should consent to be included in the proposed customs union, receiv- 
ing their just share of the revenue it would produce. Their being 
so would be equally for the advantage of all parties, and it would be 
most desirable that admission into the union should be offered to 
them as a proof of good-will, and of a readiness on the part of the 
British authorities to cultivate amicable relations with them. For 
though I believe it to be absolutely necessary to take effectual 
measures to restrain the Boers from all conduct injurious either to the 
coloured or to the British inhabitants of South Africa, I see no reason 
for supposing that this restraint, if exercised with firmness, but at 
the same time in a spirit of justice and conciliation, would tend to 
keep up permanent hostility to us in their minds, and I am sure that 
no pains ought to be spared in trying to make them our cordial 
friends. Nothing would tend so much to this end as establishing 
free commercial intercourse between the British dominions and the 
Dutch republics. 

In conclusion, I desire to remark that, although from want of 
space I have only been able to touch very slightly on the financial 
part of the subject, I believe that the adoption of the policy I have 
recommended, instead of being costly to the country, would tend to 
diminish its military expenditure. Some small addition to the sums 
now annually voted for the troops in South Africa would probably be 
needed while measures for rendering its own resources available were 
being brought into operation, but there are sufficient grounds for 
trusting that in a short time a system of local government supported 
by a local force might be organised which would make it safe to bring 
back the sums asked from Parliament to their present amount, and 
probably to reduce them. And what would be most important, the 
country would be guarded against such heavy demands as it has 
during the last few years been repeatedly called upon to meet for 
African wars. The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies said a 
few years ago in the House of Commons that nearly six millions had 
been spent in these wars up to the 30th of September, 1879. I have 
seen no account of what has since been spent in the same manner, 
but it must amount to a large sum, as it would include the cost both 
of the disastrous war by which the Boers reconquered their independ- 
ence from us, and of the successful expedition of Sir C. Warren, of 
which the expense was stated to have been about a million. As I! 
have endeavoured to show, the present state of South Africa affords 
ample grounds for anticipating fresh disturbances there, unless timely 
and effective measures are taken to ward off the danger. What these 
measures ought to be, whether those I have suggested or some different 
ones, is a question which it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
speedily and carefully to consider, bearing in mind that to do nothing 
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in so threatening a state of affairs till events render longer inaction 
impossible, is the way to bring upon the nation in the end calls for 
far more money and for far greater exertions than would be needed 
in order to take due precautions against approaching evils. If one- 
twentieth part of the million expended in Sir C. Warren’s expedition 
had been used two or three years sooner to put a stop to the outrages 
committed against the Bechuanas, no expedition would have been 
required, and the nation would have been saved from much disgrace. 


GREY, 
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IWENY-FOUR HOURS IN A 


NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


ALL persons connected with newspaper enterprise are subjected to 
much questioning, which is well meant, and which may come from 
fairly intelligent people, but which because of miseonception and 
ignorance is ridiculous in the ears of those to whom it is addressed. 
Those who hold the more responsible positions in newspaper manage- 
ment are subjected to more serious annoyance, from the fact that 
friends of their own or of the paper make requests that seem simple 
to the suppliant, but are so impossible of fulfilment that they can- 
not even be considered. Finally, the publisher or editor, or both, 
find their skill depreciated and their management impugned because 
of things over which they can exercise no more control than over 
the course of the tides. For these reasons and for some others, the 
writer proposes to explain how a morning newspaper is produced, in 
the hope that better knowledge may conduce to a more intelligent 
apprehension of the conditions by which a daily paper is surrounded. 
The chief person in a newspaper office should be the manager, 
and as there is usually a managing-proprietor, he is the chief person. 
Where there is not a proprietor actively engaged in the work of the 
office, then the manager and the editor are frequently of co-ordinate 
power, and somewhat jealous of each other. The joint management, 
however, works fairly well because the editorial department of a 
morning newspaper is to a large extent a self-dependent machine 
that will work alone, if the manager understands that he has to 
honour the requisitions of the editor however much these may cost. 
If the paper cannot afford that, the dual control will lead to friction. 
But it is a remarkable example of the evolution of things, that the 
dual control prevails chiefly in old and wealthy offices where money 
is no object, while the younger adventures are usually under the 
control of a proprietor-manager, who may or may not be styled editor, 
but who is the chief of the whole enterprise. In a strictly dual- 
control office the manager usually controls everything but the 
editorial department. He has a publisher who issues the paper, 
grants agencies, collects the money from the sales, and so on. He 
has a chief of the advertisement departme t, who arranges rates, and 
receives payment of the sums due. These departments are the two 
sources of revenue, and that revenue is paid to a cashier who is 
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responsible to the manager. The manager also controls the case- 
room, where there will be from fifty to a hundred men engaged 
in setting type under a case-room mauager, and he also controls the 
machine-room and foundry, where there are a number of mechanics 
engaged in stereotyping and printing the paper. All these persons 
may be appointed or dismissed at the manager’s pleasure, and their 
remuneration is fixed by him. Through his subordinates he receives 
and pays all money. If there be negotiations for joint enterprise 
with other papers, as for a war correspondent, or for fresh telegraphic 
or train facilities, or for anything savouring of money, he conducts 
them. He is the soul of everything save of the editorial department, 
which has its own chief, who does not usually consent to be responsible 
to any one, save to the proprietors as a body, or to a manager who 
is a proprietor. 

But besides this equally divided system of dual control there are 
numerous others of varying character. There are offices where the 
editor is chief, and the manager is only a publishing superintendent. 
There are others where the manager is everything, and the editor is 
only a chief of a department. Each office has its own system, and 
that system varies from time to time with the quality of the men 
engaged, the deciding condition being the force of character and 
moral influence of the editor and manager respectively. Seniority of 


service is also of much weight. A newly appointed editor, for instance, 
often. owes his appointment to a manager’s recommendation, while 
again an editor in occupation may have had a considerable say in 
the appointment of a new manager. ‘There are really no rules, but a 
sort of understanding that in the end the best man is likely to have 
most control. 


The editor has an assistant editor, who is usually charged with 
the care of the leader columns, and who will probably be responsible 
to his chief for all other opinionative matter, such as book reviews, 
special articles, art critiques, and so forth. The assistant editor 
obviously has to deal with a numerous body of writers, many of 
whom will not be journalists by avocation, and over whose productions 
he ought to exercise a keen control, especially in the leader columns, 
where the same subjects are handled again and again, and where a 
continuity of policy must be maintained. He may also aid in the 
general editorial supervision of the staff, but that is a matter that 
depends on his relations to the editor, or his own force of character 
and self-assertiveness, and on other things. The editor has also a 
sub-editor, who is responsible to his chief for the columns of the 
paper containing reports and other news. Inasmuch as the first 
object of a newspaper is to supply the news of the day, this post is 
of great importance. The sub-editor has offered to him each night 
a great deal more news than his columns can possibly hold, and his 
duty is to accept what is good, reject what is bad, and cut down what 
is too long. He does not write for the paper, and he need not be 
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(although he may be) a man of high education, nor need he neces- 
sarily possess any considerable literary skill, or capacity of literary 
expression. But he ought to be a shrewd and judicious man, with a 
wide knowledge of affairs, a ready brain, and an enormous capacity 
for wearisome work. He has from three to six sub-editors subordinate 
to him, several of whom will have special departments, while others 
will be available for miscellaneous sub-editing. He is the hardest 
worked man on the paper, and withal he gets less thanks or credit than 
anybody else on the staff. An archangel could not sub-edit a news- 
paper to please every one. 

There is also attached to the editorial staff a chief reporter, who 
will have from four to twelve subordinates who are answerable to him. 
. There are offices in which the reporting staff are strictly confined 
to reporting and are outside of and indifferent to the general work 
_ of the office. Then they become reporting machines. There are 
others in which they attempt or are encouraged to have some share 
in the life of the office, and then they may become journalists. A 
good deal depends on themselves, something on the attitude of the 
editor, and much on the disposition of their own chief and the sub- 
editor. I have heard of an important office in which they say the 
chief reporter objects to the sub-editor fixing the length that a 
report is to be, while the sub-editor would as soon think of command- 
ing the assistance of an angel as of using the reporting staff for 
anything but reports. The positions of sub-editor and chief reporter 
in such a case want definition, and do not get it. The attitude, which 
may be consistent with sufficient friendliness, is that each considers 
himself as good as his neighbour, and a great deal better. It may 
be noted in passing that a chief reporter and a chief sub-editor have 
reached the limits of promotion in the departments which they have 

elected to fill, and if they are to go higher it must be on new lines. 
The day’s work of a newspaper office extends over about twenty 
hours. At about ten o’clock in the morning the managerial and 
advertisement staff assemble in the counting-house, which is usually 
on the street floor, and during the day they transact general business 
and receive advertisements for the next day’s paper. It is probable 
that the editor-in-chief will spend three or four hours in the 
editorial rooms looking over the past issue, receiving visitors, and so 
forth, anda few men will be at work in the case-room, which is on 
the top-flat, setting the advertisements as they come in. But save 
the counting-house the building will be deserted in a general way. 
At six o’clock in the evening the telegraph clerks arrive and begin to 
receive news over the wires from the London office. At seven o’clock 
one of the sub-editors arrives, and the others follow in quick succession, 
until by nine o’clock they are all engaged at work considering reports of 
afternoon meetiugs, and news paragraphs, and reports arriving by train 
from country correspondents. About eight or nine the assistant editor 
arrives, and probably begins by asking the sub-editor what news he 
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has or expects to get. Accustomed leader-writers of the staff will 
probably come in about ten o’clock, by which hour the editor or the 
assistant editor, singly or together, have presumably arrived at some 
conclusion as to what are the subjects on which articles should be 
written. 

The common practice is that the editor appears as a consultative 
authority during the night, but if he is to be of use in that capacity 
he will have no specific duties to demand his appearance at a fixed 
hour. From ten o’clock onwards the reporters hurry in with reports 
of evening meetings to be extended from shorthand notes. Mean- 
while telegrams from all quarters, more train letters, and commer- 
cial, and shipping, and sporting news pour in. On the top flat the 
case-room is filled with compositors, some of whom began to work at 
seven o’clock, while others have just come in. From ten o’clock P.M. 
till two o’clock a.m. the office will be at its busiest. At midnight, 
for instance, there should be about a hundred and fifty people at work 
in a first-class newspaper office. Take the editorial flat first. The 
assistant editor is engaged in getting a general grasp of the news 
of the night, in estimating its relative importance, in considering 
how it should be treated, and in revising editorial matter. He may 
or may not be writing anything, a matter which depends on the 
character of the news and the time he has to spare. In other rooms 
there will probably be several editorial writers deep in telegraphic 
reports of political or Parliamentary proceedings, or whatever other 
subject they have been detailed to explain and criticise. Other men 
are compiling, revising, or writing sporting, commercial, or agricultural 
news. The reporters are writing out their reports. The messengers 
and telegraph boys rush in with train parcels and telegraphic des- 
patches. The telegraph wires in the office emit a continual click, 
as page after page is transcribed, and the long tape winds on the floor 
in uncounted yards. All this matter, save only the small portion of 
editorial or opinionative writing designed for the assistant editor’s 
consideration, is hurried into the sub-editor’s room. 

There the work centres, and the business of the sub-editor and 
his staff is to revise all this copy, and delete, cut down, alter and 
reject without delay or hesitation. At the hour of midnight the 
sub-editor receives from the case-room a report of the number of 
columns of advertisements that are in type, and which must go in, 
and deducting this from the total area of the size of paper it is 
intended to print, he finds that he has at his own disposal a fixed 
number of columns—forty, forty-five, fifty, or whatever it may be. 
Into that space the news of the night must go, and his business is to 
get it in. It will be observed that news to a sub-editor is not of 
absolute or abstract value, but that its importance is strictly condi- 
tioned by the other news in hand or expected, and the space available 
for it all. He has to work a perpetual sum in proportion. ‘ How 
much space shall I give to the first speech of the probable candidate 
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for Mudshire, remembering that the advertisements are high, that 
the Irish Government Bill is being debated in the House, that a per- 
sonal discussion has sprung up between the Orangemen and the Home 
Rulers, that Salisbury is making an explanation in the Lords, that 
Hartington is addressing a meeting in the provinces, that there has 
been a row in the Muddleton Town Council, and a local divorce suit 
before the Courts?’ The sum is worked out and the candidate gets 
thirty-five lines, whereupon his friends say that the editor has been 
influenced by an opposition clique. As a matter of fact no human 
being interfered with the sub-editor’s discretion, and if the candidate 
had held his meeting twenty-four hours later, when the House was 
counted out in the dinner-hour and no political celebrity was on the 
stump, he would have had a verbatim report and a full platform list. 
Probably the editor will be asked a few days afterwards at his club, 
or at some social function, why he ‘snuffed out poor so-and-so; a very 
promising young man, I assure you.’ ‘The editor knows nothing 
about it, but when he says so he will not be believed; because every- 
body knows that an editor revises every line that gets into his paper 
and writes all the leaders himself. 

The upper flat of the building is as busy as the editorial and 
more thronged. In a great hall, extending usually over the whole 
of the site on which the office is built, an army of compositors are at 
work. As the ‘copy’ comes up the sub-editor’s shoot it is seized’ by 
an assistant overseer, numbered, and given out in sheets to the men, 
each of whom comes to the desk when he has finished his previous 
‘take.’ These men are on piece-work, and they work much quicker 
than men usually do in what is called a jobbing office. Simul- 
taneously a number of ‘readers’ are comparing the proofs of type 
with the copy from which it was set, and other compositors are 
making corrections; other men again are ‘making-up’ the ‘takes’ 
into columns and the columns into pages. It is about midnight 
that the earliest pages, usually full of advertisements, are finished, 
and as each page is finished it is hurried to the foundry adjoining. 
The composing-room is at its busiest from midnight till about thee 
o’clock in the morning, and as it nears that hour the haste becomes 
painful. The last three or four pages must be sent to the foundry at 
specified hours, which cannot be exceeded or the early trains will 
be lost. If therefore Parliament has sat until an unduly late hour, 
or if telegraphic reports of a great provincial political meeting are 
delayed by insufficient postal telegraph arrangements, or if leaders 
are late, or indeed if any department is behind time, the burden, 
gathering as it rolls, falls back on the case-room. But the case-room, 
although it can do a great deal at a pinch, cannot do impossibilities, 
and when matter comes very late it must either be omitted or be 
made up in pages without having been subjected to due revision— 
and the latter is the reason of the extraordinary collection of 
blunders that sometimes are seen massed in perhaps one column of 
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a paper. These blunders are purely mechanical, and occur chiefly 
through the type having been wrongly distributed, so that when the 
compositor puts his hand to the compartment where A is kept he 
takes out a T, or otherwise. The letter goes into the word, and the 
result is frequently a most ludicrous charge of sense. The reader’s 
business is to correct these mechanical mistakes, and if one issue of 
a newspaper were sent out ‘unread,’ it would be a compilation far 
funnier than any jest book. 

Meanwhile the foundry, which is all dark till after midnight, is 
the scene of equal pressure. The business of the foundry is to 
receive the pages of the newspaper, consisting each of a number of 
columns of type bound together by a metal frame, and to produce 
from that surface a cast in hot metal ina half-circle which is then 
cooled, planed, and placed on the cylinder of a printing machine 
in the basement flat. ‘The process is of the ordinary foundry kind 
with variations of detail only from that of any iron-founder’s 
establishment. But there is this to be considered, that as the hour 
of going to press approaches the work of a newspaper foundry is 
done at a speed that would set an ordinary foundry manager aghast. 
From the time that the last page of type arrives in the foundry 
till the time that the first machine is running is only ten minutes, 
and in that time the men have taken a papier-maché mould from the 
type, a metal cast from the mould in a perfect half-circle, and have 
sent it down a hoist to the sunk flat where it is put on the printing 
machine cylinder. This obviously includes a number of mechanical 
processes, to fulfil which in the time requires that each man shall 
always be ready and shall not waste one moment. From _ the 
moment that the plate is adjusted on the cylinder the first machine 
begins to run, and others follow as they also are supplied with 
plates. Eight page sheets are now being printed and folded at any 
rate from twelve to fifty thousand an hour as the machining 
capacity of the establishment may determine, and every few minutes 
they go upstairs in a hoist to the next flat, where the despatch- 
room is waiting to receive them. 

The despatch-room is a hall with no furniture but long bare 
counters, and some pigeon-holes for railway labels. It has been lit 
up since midnight, and from that hour until the paper comes up, the 
staff has been preparing parcel wrappers, and getting everything so 
arranged and laid out that the papers can be most easily packed for 
the country agents. 

The time of pressure in the despatch-room lasts only for about 
an hour, and so soon as all the early trains are supplied things go 
more easily. These trains are not the ordinary passenger trains, few of 
which start till six o’clock in the morning. They are in part luggage 
trains, leaving various goods depéts between four and five o’clock, and 
charged with the duty to throw off parcels at wayside stations, and they 
are in part early newspaper specials, that consist only of an engine 
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and van running express for long distances. The necessity to catch 
them is a continual worry to those engaged in producing the paper, 
but they are necessary evils because they are essential to a wide- 
spread circulation. Even to the members of the staff they may be a 
blessing in disguise, because they force the work through early and 
let folks get home to bed. 

It is probable that the first men to leave the office are those who 
have arrived last—the writers of the editorial staff. About the same 
time, that is at two o’clock in the morning, the earliest sub-editor 
and a batch of the early compositors will go. At that time or shortly 
afterwards the business of the editor or the assistant editor is over, 
and there is no occasion for them to remain. The reporters have 
of course gone long before, save one or two who may be on some 
specially late work. After three o’clock the editorial flat will be 
deserted by every one save the late sub-editor and the telegraph 
clerks. These clerks are especially busy from about four till six 
o’clock taking extracts from the London press, to be published in the 
latest, or town, edition dated six a.M., and when that edition is 
provided for everybody goes, and the office is deserted save on the 
publishing flat, where it becomes busy again for a little in despatch 
ing the papers to the City news-agents. For twelve hours thereafter 
the upper flats will again become deserted unless the office produces 
an evening paper, when the same rooms will be filled up with a fresh 
relay of workers, engaged in much the same fashion although with 
considerable difference of detail. As most leading provincial papers 
do have an evening ‘tender,’ it follows that they take double ‘use 
out of their buildings, plant, machines, type, and agencies—an 
economical way of working which may in part account for the great 
numerical increase of provincial evening papers. 

It may perhaps occasion surprise that in these details of the 
production of the paper so little work is credited to the editor. It 
must not, however, be supposed that because he is outside of the 
routine of duty he is therefore inactive. He is, or he ought to be, the 
guiding spirit and director of the whole. But the more he is so, the 
less he must be fettered with details. His real success is achieved 
when things go on equally well whether he is present or absent. 

To this purely narrative account of the manner in which a 
morning newspaper is produced it may be well to add how this mode 
of life affects the staff. In the first place it will be seen that for all, 
save the reporters, the life is a regular one. It turns night into day 
certainly, but it does so with an undeviating regularity that makes 
the habit a second nature. The writer has had charge of an evening 
paper, where he usually came to the office at eight o’clock in the 
morning and stayed till three o’clock in the afternoon; and he has had 
charge of a morning paper, when he usually came to the office at eight 
o’clock in the evening and stayed till three o’clock in the morning. 
The work of the evening paper was the more hurried and physically 
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exhausting, and the work of the morning paper the more severe and 
intellectually wearing. In each case there was at first a ‘ pull’ because 
previous to working on the evening paper the writer had not been 
accustomed to a sedentary life, and there was much the same ‘pull’ on 
taking up the morning paper duties and changing from habitual early 
rising to habitual night-work. But the absolute regularity of the 
work is such that one becomes accustomed to it quickly, and, so far as 
can be judged, it is comparatively unimportant at what hours men 
eat and sleep and work, if so be they adhere to them regularly. 

The truth is, that a journalist habitually engaged in night work 
is freed from those social fatigues that tell so heavily on men who 
give their days to business, and their nights to society. If he is pru- 
dent, and does not permit himself to be overpressed by need of 
money, he can arrange that his work at night shall be the only routine 
work that he shall do, and then his position is just as good as the 
position of those men who work at commerce, or law, or science during 
the day, close their desks before dinner, and goto bed at midnight. 
It is immeasurably better than that of the other man, who with 
interests to push, or for vanity or pleasure, permits himself to work all 
day, and to engage in an equally exhaustive social routine at night. 
But journalists are no wiser than other people, and they frequently 
attempt to superadd day work to night work, and the pleasures of 
the evening to both, and then they ought to break down. Sometimes, 
however, they are unreasonable enough to do all this and not to break 
down. Unreasonable, because to one who lives by rule, and takes 
sufficient rest, exercise, fresh air, and sleep, and who eats and drinks 
in moderation, it is aggravating to find that those who do precisely 
the reverse appear as strong as he is. 

As a matter of fact, however, a careless-living journalist will 
always go to the wall. The strain is so continuously severe that only 
one in good health can endure it without stimulants, and so soon as 
thesé come to be used as stimulants the end is at hand. Only with a 
clear brain, a sound frame, and a vigorous will, can a journalist rise to 
the head of his calling. The same qualities equally well used would 
probably have taken him to the head of any calling not absolutely 
uncongenial to his bent of mind, and in almost any other intellectual 
calling the prizes, honours, and pecuniary rewards are greater. The 
writer would never recommend any one to train a lad for a journalistic 
life. That is so fully recognised that very few persons are trained 
for it. The calling of journalism shares with the sister calling of 
literature this peculiar distinction, that only those engage in it 
who feel ‘called’ to it in the true sense of the word, and against such 
it has no regulations, no fees, no term of apprenticeship, no artificial 
barriers of any kind. The one essential feature of a good newspaper 
is the one that conduces to that state of freedom. Its conductors are 
eager to take anything that suits them from any one who offers it. 

ARNOT REID. 
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THE GREATER GODS OF OLYMPOS. 


POSEIDON. 


In the combined view of dignity and importance, the greater gods 
of the Homeric Olympos are five, namely: Zeus, He, Poseidon, 
Apollo, and Athené. These five deities are all of them strongly 
marked in individual character, widely different each from all the 
rest, and yet each effectually subordinated to the fundamental condi- 
tions of the system, in which the Poet has assigned to them com- 
manding positions. They are also particularly associated in this 
important respect, that each of them is based upon a single leading 
idea. It is not very easy to find in every case an English word, 


which shall satisfactorily express this idea. For the present I would 
state the case as follows. The leading idea of Zeus is polity, taking 
this word as the rendering of the Greek Poditiké. The leading idea 
of Poseidon is physical, not mental, force; of Heré, nationality; of 
Athené, mental force; and of Apollo, obedience, or conformity to the 
will of Zeus. On this basis is erected in each case a structure of 


material more or less diversified ; but the idea is for all the five, as 
I believe, the true key to the Homeric conception. 

In the following pages, I have endeavoured to trace the develop- 
ment in the instance of Poseidon, who, perhaps, of the five, is the 
least interesting as a character, but nearly or altogether the most 
important with a view to a comprehensive interpretation of the 
Poems. 

The Poseidon of the Iliad and the Odyssey is a great, original, 
independent figure, of which the characteristic outlines have been 
run down and fused, by mixture with the promiscuous traditions of 
other centuries and other lands than Homer’s, so as to sweep away 
all his individuality, and extinguish interest about a personage who 
awakens in our minds hardly an idea except that he carries in his 
hand a three-pronged fork, and that he is in some close way connected 
with the sea. This Neptune—for as such he has been commonly 
known—bears about the same relation to the Poseidon of the Achaian 
Poet as that which would subsist between a statue, wrought with care 
by a master’s hand, and shown in bronze or marble, and the same 
figure re-cast to order with leaden material in a leaden mould. 
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Yet his ideal is not one that will satisfy catholic and aspiring 
sympathies. He is indeed essentially of the earth, earthy. He is 
strong and self-asserting, sensual and intensely jealous and vindictive. 
There is perhaps nothing in him properly divine, excepting strength. 
On this basis little interest could attach to him as a_ personal 
character, apart from his environment. 

But much interest attaches to an examination of the principles 
on which Homer has constructed the character of this deity, and 
assigned to him his position. Yet more important do we find him 
on account of the many-sided aspects in which he is to be viewed, 
and of the ethnical considerations which they open up. Under the 
Achaian system, he is at first sight simply the Sea-god. But he has a 
group, even a crowd, of other relations, which give to him a greater 
multiformity than attaches to any other deity of the Poems. Besides 
being the god of the sea, and possessor of the trident, he is the god 
of the horse (himself a most important personage in Homer); he is 
the god of earthquakes, the god of the building art, the god of 
special Achaian families, the god of the Aithiopes, the god of the 
Phaiakes, the god of the Dardanians, the god of the South, the 
principal god of the Outer Zone in the Odyssey, the god who stands 
personally related to rebellious Powers. Some of these functions he 
does not possess exclusively, yet he has all in a peculiar manner. 


Their first effect is to give diversity and complexity to the delineation 
of him. But, as they are all connected with the ethnography of the 
Poems, the result is, first, that he has a very many-sided Olympian 
position; and next, that he becomes a key, in a greater degree than 
any other personage, to the composition and formation of the Achaian 
nationality. 


I. His STATION. 


Let us first examine into his station in the Thearchy. 

As the second of the three Kronid brothers, he shares in the 
process by which the terrestrial reign was divided among them. This 
process essentially involved the idea of their equality in the abstract. 
For the division was made, not by authority, nor by deliberation, but 
by lot. Zeus had the wide heaven with its clouds and its ethereal 
sky; Aidoneus had the underworld; Poseidon had the grey sea to 
occupy, or inhabit’ permanently. He slightly lifts himself in the 
recital by saying ‘ Zeus and I, and Aides the third.’ The earth and 
Olympos were common to them all—an arrangement so singular, 
inasmuch as it excludes from the lottery the most precious part of 
the inheritance, that it can hardly have been adopted without some 
peculiar and extraneous reason: perhaps this, that the acknowledged 
dominion over earth would have created too palpable an inequality in 
the Triad. 


1 nodtjy dha vatépev alet.—Z7, xv. 190. 
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He claims expressly the same rank with Zeus (homotimos), Il. xv. 
186 ; ‘somoros, 209); he nowhere admits expressly even a seniority 
against himself; and he disclaims all subserviency (194). On the 
other hand, he never enters upon or glances at actual resistance 
except in combination with others (//. i. 400; xv. 212-17); and 
when Iris gently reminds him that he ought to withdraw from the 
field at the command of Zeus, because the Arinnes, guardians of the 
moral order, ever side with the senior, he admits that she speaks well. 

He unyokes and puts up the horses of Zeus upon their arrival in 
Olympos (viii. 440). This, however, is not perhaps to be regarded 
as a note of inferiority any more than Heré’s harnessing the horses 
to her own chariot, and driving it for Athené. It was Poseidon’s 
prerogative to deal with the horse, and this must be taken into 
account. 

He engages himself for the Theomachy, matched against Apollo 
(xx. 67); but, when it comes to the point, he artfully lays the 
ground (xxi. 436) for Apollo to propound (462-67) that it is better 
they should not fight. Athené, on the express ground of respect for her 
uncle, refrains from making herself known to Odysseus when entering 
the city of the Phaiakes (Od. vi. 329). Again, Zeus never threatens 
him personally in the violent manner which he uses even to Athené 
and Heré (viii. 399-424); and when Poseidon expresses to him 
apprehension about his loss of repute among the gods if he does not 
punish the Phaiakes (xiii. 128), Zeus replies, ‘Never can this be; it 
would be a serious affair to dishonour you, the oldest and the best of 
gods,’ and points out to him that he is free to work his will upon 
them (140-45). Zeus, however, signified to him through Iris, that 
if he did not desist from aiding the Achaians, he must prepare for a 
single-handed fight with his elder brother there and then (xv. 179) ; 
but the terms used are nearer those of a challenge between equals than 
such as he employs in the simple assertion of superior power. So that it 
is not altogether an extravagance when Poseidon says, ‘ Let him not 
bully me, as if I were a coward, with his threats of force, but let him 
keep his big words for his own sons and daughters, who have no 
choice but to obey him’ (xv. 197-99). 

Such, as a whole, is the provision made for the dignity of Poseidon ; 
a provision so adequate that it has taxed the skill of the Poet to pre- 
vent it from slightly impairing the majesty of Zeus. 


II. His CHARACTER. 


Next, as respects the qualities or character of Poseidon, pure 
strength is his grand and central characteristic. In Troas, and there 
only, he appears in conjunction with Apollo, the only deity of the 
Trojan party who could have any pretension to be entered on the 
list against him. On two great occasions they have an actual part- 
nership; once in the covenant of a year’s hiring to Laomedon (//. 
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xxi. 442-57), once on the removal of the rampart built by the 
Achaians (//. xii. 110-55). On both occasions the heavy labour was 
given to Poseidon. He built the walls of Troy ‘beautiful and broad,’ 
while Apollo fed the herds. Soin //. xii., Apollo, apparently by a 
pure exercise of power without a medium, turned the rivers from 
their mouths upon the rampart, Zeus adding a torrent of rain; but 
Poseidon, employing his trident, has the moving away of the mass 
of stones and logs (24-30). This ascription of vast physical strength 
is uniform, and seems to be deliberately selected by the Poet as the 
fundamental characteristic. He passes in four strides from Samo- 
thrace to Aigai. He breaks away the rocks for the destruction of 
Oilean Aias (Od. iv. 506). He changes the ship of the Phaiakes to 
stone, and roots it in the ground by a stroke of his hand (Q2d. xiii. 163). 
He infuses strength into the greater and the lesser Aias, by striking 
each of them with a staff (//. xiii. 60). He uses intermediate action 
for what other deities of finer quality accomplish by pure volition. 
Everywhere his force is paraded ; but everywhere it is purely physical 
force. 

Considering that he has a comparatively limited relation to the 
Achaians, his relations to women, and to Nymphs, are almost as 
remarkable as those of Zeus. The hundred-handed Briareus was his 
son (//. i. 404). Thoosa, daughter of Phorcus, bears for him 
Poluphemos (Od. i. 71). From Periboia he has Nausithoos and the 
royal line in Scherié (Od. vii. 56 segg.). From Turo he has Pelias 
and Neleus (Od. xi 240-54). From Iphimedeia he has Otos and 
Ephialtes (Od. xi. 306). He is the father of the House of Actor 
among the Epeians. Each one of these legends, it will be remem- 
bered, represents a separate line of descent from Poseidon, who has 
no rival in this respect, except his eldest brother. On the single occa- 
sion of the conversation with Iris (//. xv. 206) he rises as high (on 
his own behalf) as to the standard of an enlightened prudence. And 
he is not devoid of the parental feeling. He gave a special care to 
Antilochos his descendant on the field of battle (//. xiii. 544). But 
we can hardly rank this above a brute instinct, since he pursued 
Odysseus with unrelenting vengeance for a necessary act of self- 
defence against the savage and unbelieving cannibal, his son Polu- 
phemos (Od. i. 20 e¢ a/.). As a general rule, all tendencies are 
subordinated to simple strength of hand, united with so much only 
of intelligence as is necessary to save dignity. By a single touch 
Homer has fastened on his canvas this dominant characteristic of sheer 
power. Agamemnon, equipped for the great Array, resembles Zeus 
in his countenance and his head, Arés in ‘his girth, Poseidon in his 
chest. He comes between the imperial brain of Zeus and the sheer 
animalism of Arés. 

On the other hand, high as is the rank of Poseidon, he is excluded 
from the loftier class of prerogatives attaching to Athené and Apollo. 
He uses instruments, while they work without them. He nowhere 
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appears in the character of a Providence, as they do in Troas and in 
Ithaca. His motion (//. xiii. 29) is measured, not instantaneous. 
Prayer is not offered to him by Achaians, except at the sea-side, and 
in the sacrifice, also on the beach, of Nestor. They have no physical 
wants ; he is moved by the appetite for hecatombs (Od. i. 25). They 
signify the future by signs and omens; he does not. In //. xx. 300-8 
he refers to the coming dynasty of Aineiadai; I understand him, 
however, here to be speaking not from his personal knowledge of the 
future, but of the decree which had been settled in the Olympian 
Court, and was matter of common knowledge among its members. 
Athené alters the course of the external nature, as in the transformations 
of Odysseus; he only in an inferior instance, one lying within his 
special domain (Od. xiii. 152-4), the petrifaction of the Phaiakin 
ship. He can see a long way; for from the Soluman mountains of 
Lycia he discerns the raft of Odysseus on the great tract of sea, now 
central Europe; but it is by the sense of vision that he obtains 
knowledge of events, not by an act of mind (Od. v. 282). In a less 
conspicuous example, he learns the military reverses of the Achaians 
by seeing them from the height of Samothrace (//. xiii. 11-15). In 
one instance only is there a trace of any divine action on the human 
mind: it is in //. ix. 182-4, when the Envoys to Achilles beseech 
Poseidon, as they walk along the beach, that the great chieftain may be 
easily persuaded. Lastly, picked sacrifice is offered to him by the 
Phaiakes to avert his wrath (Od. xili. 184-7) without reparation by 
amendment of conduct ; but the Achaians find from Calchas that nothing 
can be effected to appease Apollo except when the moral wrong done 
by their rulers shall have been redressed through the restoration of 
Chruseis to her father (//. i. 93-100). 

The choice of physical strength as the basis of construction for 
the character of Poseidon may have been suggested to the Poet by 
the connection, evidently belonging to his exotic character, between 
him and many of the huge unruly beings in whom, according to 
Homer and to general tradition, it was pre-eminently incorporated : 
the Giants, children of Eurumedon in the Outer Circle;.the monster 
Poluphemos; Otos and Ephialtes, who built a mountain stair to 
Heaven ; and Aigaion, mightier even than his sire (Od. vii. 55-9; 
i. 68; xi. 305; ¢. i. 404). Possibly these relationships may suggest 
that our exotic Poseidon was in some of his earlier seats an elemental 
deity ; but the Poems throw no direct light upon the subject, and 
the etymology of the name has not as yet been discovered. 

Nor is it difficult to conceive the poetical necessity, which recom- 
mended to Homer this basis of delineation. If we look at the facts 
under their legendary vest, he had to compose a Triad, all the three 
members of which were by birth equal. If we penetrate beneath it, 
and search out its basis of fact, mythological birth designates historical 
origin; and Poseidon and Aidoneus are not only unintelligible but 
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absurd, unless each of them had been in his own time and place 
worshipped as supreme. Dealing at present with Poseidon, and 
assuming for the moment that he somewhere exercised, or had exer- 
cised, the functions of the highest god, the Poet had before him an 
Olympian problem as difficult, as it was in Troas to differentiate 
Trojan from Achaian chieftains, and yet to maintain the vast 
superiority of his countrymen. He had so to fashion his Poseidon, 
that he should not interfere nor compete with the principal figure, 
and yet should retain so much of majesty and might as never to be 
made the subject of disparaging incident. This he has effectually 
done, by assigning to him a vast amount of force, carefully kept out 
of collision with Zeus, never palpably baffled or defeated, and em- 
bellished with such an elaborate display of visible splendour in the 
famous progress from Aigai to the ships (xiii. 17-31) as is nowhere 
detailed even for Zeus himself. All the impressiveness of Zeus is 
derived from a mental source, his possession of governing qualities. 
All the impressiveness of Poseidon is drawn from a visible source, 
in external magnificence and corporal strength. Thus they claim 
for majesty under different titles; and the risk of ,inconvenient com- 
petition is avoided. ; 


III. His AtrrisuTEs—SEA FuNCTIONS. 


We come next to the attributes of Poseidon in Homer. 

It has often been attempted to treat Poseidon as an elemental 
god ;? and derivations have even been assigned to his name, associat- 
ing it with liquid. As there is no Olympian personage whom it is 
more essential rightly to apprehend, I observe with satisfaction that 
this error is dying out. There isbut a single word among his various 
titles and epithets, namely gaéeochos, that so much as allows of an 
elemental meaning; and even here it is in no way required, for 
Poseidon, by the obedience of the sea to his will, holds or embraces 
this earth. We never hear of Poseidon as dwelling in the sea, except 
at Aigai, which may be called his Hellenic or Achaian residence. It 
may be asked whether the Poet does not designedly weaken even this 
degree of elemental association in the following ways. First, by placing 
him in a palace (//. xiii. 21), whereas the true sea-god Nereus* dwells 
in the hollows of the salt element itself. Secondly, by the use of the 
word 4imné for the sea, which commonly means either the surface of 
the sea (//. xxiv. 79), or a shallow sea, lake, or pool (ii. 711, 865 e¢ a/.). 
And thirdly, by specifying (xiii. 30) that his axle was not wetted. 

2 Smith’s excellent Dictionary of Biography fairly represents the average condi- 
tion of opinion at the time when it was produced (1849). It says (art. Poseidon) 
that he seems to have been ‘originally a personification of the fertilising power of 
water,’ and from this to have become god of the sea. 

3 The Nereids of //. xviii. 39-50 are in a silver cave. Of these I shall speak 
elsewhere. 
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Poseidon is indeed in some sort an interloper. It is Nereus who 
is the prior lord and occupant of the sea, and never quits it. But 
he has been submerged, that he may not clash with the new comer. 
He is the pure unmitigated god of the old Nature cult; and of his 
elemental nature we have the strongest and simplest evidence. He 
supplied not the literature but the people of Greece with their name 
for water, which is eron to this day. Most artfully has Homer 
treated him, for he is never named, and we arrive at his designation 
only through the patronymic of the Nereids. As he never moves, so 
he never speaks: the pure Nature-power in Homer has not the 
privilege of speech, at least within the Achaian circle. On the other 
hand, this ‘greybeard of the sea’ (//. i. 556) enjoys a quiet independ- 
ence in the spaces of the watery element with which he seems to 
drip, and appears to be in no relations with Poseidon, but in happy 
ignorance of the revolution by which he has been deposed. 

The sensibly Achaian character of Poseidon’s' sea-godship is 
further marked by this, that it scarcely passes beyond the Greek 
waters. It is true indeed that Proteus, who dwells in the waters 
about Pharos and is a Phoenician ‘ greybeard of the sea,’ is called his 
subordinate (Aupodmés, Od. iv. 386), and that Thoosa, the mother of 
Poluphemos, is also a personage of Phcenician colouring. But then it is 
her father, Phorcfts, who is declared himself to be in these outer regions 
(Od. i. 72) the ruler of the sea (dddg dzpuyéruto pédwv). Thus then, 
as we change our latitude, the maritime relations of Poseidon are 
either extinguished or thrown into the shade. Not only is he not 
an elemental god, but he is hardly a sea-god except under the Kronid 
trichotomy, which is an Achaian arrangement. He does not, in short, 
represent to us a Nature-force, or aggregate of Nature-forces, shaped 
by fancy or by superstition into a personality, but is a person proper, 
and his conventional relation to a great domain of nature is that of 
sovereign to subject. 

In truth his relations to the sea, even as between governor and 
governed, are not drawn with very great depth or decision. I pre- 
sent first a summary view of them from the //iad. First he has for 
Achaian purposes the standing residence at Aigai; which, as we shall 
find reason to suppose, is in some way balanced in the outer world 
by another place of resort. There is the prayer of the Envoys by 
the seaside already noticed. Again, Achilles refers to him (ix. 362) 
as the deity who can give him a good passage homewards; but it is 
worthy of observation that the only sea voyage actually made in the 
Poem, that from the Camp to Chrusé, is effected without naming him ; 
and when the forward breeze arises it is Apollo who sends it (JZ. i. 
479). It is true that the action of the /%ad does not afford good 
openings for storms. Yet it must surely be felt that a great oppor- 
tunity was offered for exhibiting Poseidon in the active exercise of 
his sovereignty over the sea when, after he had taken objection to 
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the construction of a rampart by the Achaians, it was agreed in the 
council of the gods (//. vii. 459-64) that subsequently to the war the 
work should be destroyed and the traces of it effaced: As an instru- 
ment, the sea was close at hand ; and as an agent Poseidon seemed to 
be specially marked out. We have seen, however, that the work was a 
joint one, and that Poseidon did not take the leading part. Whatever 
may have been the Poet’s reason for introducing the partnership of 
Apollo and the co-operation of Zeus, with the river and the rain moved 
by them respectively, it seems to show not only how ill this deity 
corresponded with the idea of an elemental power, but how even his 
government of the sea was subject to limitations and conditions 
under the Olympian scheme. 

What may be called the commonplaces of sea-dominion, assigned 
to Poseidon in the /éad, are more pointedly given in the Odyssey. 
In the prophecy of Teiresias (Od. xi. 129), contemplating a voyage 
of Odysseus to a land where the sea and sea-traffic are not known, 
on reaching that land, and thus as it were bidding the sea farewell, 
he isto plant his oar in the ground, and to offer sacrifice to Posei- 
don. When he inquires from Agamemnon as to the manner of 
his death, and whether it had been by water, the form of asking is 
whether Poseidon overcame him when afloat; and the answer is, 
that he did not (Od. xi. 399, 406). And when Kirké warns the 
hero against Charybdis, she says, ‘Not even Poseidon could deliver 
you from her absorbing power’ (xii. 107). Once more, Odysseus, 
in the fiction he frames to hoodwink Poluphemos, says that Poseidon 
( Od. ix. 223) had destroyed his ship. 

As regards. action on the sea of a more positive kind, it is 
plain that the Odyssey offers the widest possible openings. Nor is 
Poseidon wholly inactive. He first kept the Oilean Aias safely on his 
homeward voyage, although Athené had a grudge against him (Od. iv. 
499); and then, for an impious declaration, broke off with his trident 
a piece from the Gurzean rock, cast it into the sea, and thus destroyed 
him (510). He raised the storm in the Outer Zone which shattered 
the raft of Odysseus ; and this by letting loose all the Winds (Ou. v. 
291-93). Now this is the only storm raised by him in the Poems. 
In breaking the Gurzan rock he trespassed on the earth; but this 
province had in the great partition been left common to all the 
three (//. xv. 193). So the raising of the winds is not a sea-power 
but an air-power, and seems in the strictest sense to belong to 
Zeus. 

If, however, Poseidon is not careful to observe strictly the boun- 
daries of his province, the invasions which he suffers from other 
great divinities are far more serious. 

In the great business of the Return from Troas, Poseidon is 
scarcely seen as far as regards the general arrangements. It .is Zeus 
( Od. iii. 132, 152) who had planned that it should be calamitous. It 
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is |Zheos, the divine power which shattered the fleet (131). It was 
the wrath of Athené (144) which Agamemnon was, in vain, set upon 
propitiating. It is again Zheos, the deity generalised, who gives a 
smooth sea at starting; it is the body of the gods, to whom sacrifice 
is offered at Tenedos; it is the mind of Zeus, that made the offer- 
ings vain (158-60). It is again ‘the deity’ (173) who grants a 
sign; and only on arriving at Geraistos, after traversing the open 
sea, are many thighs of bulls sacrificed to Poseidon (177-79). The 
wind, says Nestor, continued from the time when Theos first bid it 
blow, and this must, by the general rule of the trichotomy, be Zeus. 
Further, the fleet of Menelaos (286-90) is dispersed because Zeus 
sent upon it a tempest, with the waves mountain-high. And the 
‘King when safe in his palace says, speaking of that time, ‘ Had but 
Zeus granted us our return over the sea’ (Od. iv. 172). 

Again, it was Heré, not Poseidon, who brought Agamemnon safely 
to the shore of his country (iv. 513). It is the gods at large who 
finally conduct Menelaos home (iv. 535). It is Zeus (v. 131, and xii. 
405-7) who raises the storm against Odysseus after the sacrilege of 
Trinacrié, and who then destroys the ship by thunderbolt. Even the 
storm of Poseidon near Scherié is ascribed to Zeus by Odysseus 
(v. 304). 

Not only then do we find that the relation of Poseidon to the 


sea is that of sovereignty and not relationship, but also that the 
lines of this sovereignty are not so precisely marked as to exclude 
the encroachments of other divinities. 


IV. His ATTRIBUTES—LAND FUNCTIONS. 


If we find this to be the true view of Poseidon when we have 
looked exclusively at his marine functions, much more shall we hold 
to it when we observe, first, that, on the face of the Poems, his land- 
offices are most numerous and weighty; and secondly, that when we 
examine the connection in which these land-offices are presented to 
us, we find him, the stalwart Poseidon of Olympos, to be more even 
than any other Homeric deity a race-god and a region-god; and 
more, perhaps, than all put together to supply us with some sort of 
key to the ethnography of the Poems. 

The first of these land offices that I will examine is that indicated 
by the terms Znnosigaios and Enosichton. 

These are words of great significance, for they are not mere 
epithets but titles, according to the usage of both the Poems. The 
test of this classification is, that they are used repeatedly to designate 
the god, without any other designating word. Besides these names, 
and the name of Poseidon, he is also called Gazeochos (in J7. xiii. 
59, 83, 125, only), and more frequently Kuanochaites. These titles 
jointly almost balance in frequency of use the principal name; and 
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viewing the obvious sense of two among them, we may say that 
Poseidon is eminently the Earthshaker. 

Now surely any attempt to refer these titles to the marine office 
of Poseidon (somewhat enfeebled, too, as it stands after minute 
examination), is untenable. It may be that a correspondence has 
been sometimes observed between velcanic action, and swelling of 
the sea in the neighbourhood. But a volcano is not an earthquake. 
And if in a limited way it is a sea-shaker, this does not make the 
sea an earth-shaker. All the action of Poseidon upon the sea is, as 
we have seen, through the Winds. Homer has supplied us in a 
passage of singular grandeur with one case of an earthquake; and it 
has no connection whatever with the sea. When the gods of 
Olympos were preparing for the Theomachy, all earth was shaken 
by Poseidon; Aidoneus trembled beneath, and leapt from off his 
throne, alarmed lest he should burst through the crust of earth, and 
disclose those dismal regions of the Underworld, as which the very 
gods are wont to shudder (//. xx. 65). In a minor instance, a 
similar effect is produced. On his journey from Samothrace to Aigai, 
the mountains and their forests tremble under his immortal feet 
(72. xiii. 20). In neither case is there so much as an inkling of 
maritime disturbance, and to allege it would be to foist ideas into 
the text of Homer. 

Another yet more marked and significant title of Poseidon is 
Kuanochaites. 

There is nothing to draw remark in the fact that, when the Poet 
has to describe the nod of Zeus, he should refer to the accompanying 
movement of his hair (//. i. 429). But it does seem to call for 
particular attention when he gives to one great divinity, and only one, 
over and over again, atitle drawn from the colour of his hair. This 
might have supplied a standing epithet, but hardly a title, even for 
a goddess. 

In dealing with men, Homer uses the colours of hair in special 
connection with nationality and race. No Trojan chief has auburn 
hair. We thus have opened to us the probability of a special mean- 
ing in the use of this title for Poseidon. 

It is sometimes held that the colour, which Homer intends to 
signify in this epithet, is taken from the sea as being dark blue. But 
the total want of an elemental character in Poseidon at once and 
seriously discredits this interpretation. It has, in truth, no counte- 
nance whatever from the text of Homer. There are various passages, 
indeed, which, as they do not contain in themselves conclusive evi- 
dence on the meaning of Auanos and its derivatives, would leave 
the field open to speculation. There is one, which at first sight 
suggests elemental interpretation; for Amphitrité, who is certainly 
much more elemental than Poseidon, is once called (Od. xii. 60) 
huanopis ; has a countenance of the hue of Avanos. But that this 
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has nothing to do with dark blue (and the blue of the sea is in truth 
a light rather than a dark blue) becomes plain from the fact, that 
kuanoproros is a stock epithet of the forepart of ships, to which 
there is not the faintest reason for assigning a blue colour. Granting 
that it is not every passage which by itself fastens a distinct meaning 
upon &uanos, there are many passages which show that it indicates 
what may be called a dense or very dark colour, and excludes all 
notion of brightness and of true blueness. We are told, in //. xx. 
223-24, that Boreas was captivated by the beautiful mares of King 
Erichthonios, and he presented himself to them in the guise of a 
hippos kuanochaites. Can we be asked to construe this a bright 
blue horse? The epithet 2uaneos is given to the cloud which pre- 
cedes a tempest in Ov. xii. 405, and xvi. 303. And to the garment 
which Thetis wears by way of mourning in //. xxiv.94. Here the 
expression is remarkable ; ‘no vest is darker, or blacker’ : 


tod 0’ od te pshdvtepov Exieto Za0og. 


It describes the beard of Odysseus when restored to beauty in Od. 
xvi. 176, and is here associated with melanchroies ; ‘he became at 
once of dark complexion.’ The eyebrows of Zeus are kuaneai in 1. 
i. 428, and though the word may be poetically rendered blue-black, 
this simply means black with the faintest sowpgon of blue. Let it 
have the same meaning for Poseidon. When once we get rid of the 
incubus of elemental meaning, the unravelling of the sense becomes 
direct and easy; for the point at which we now stand is this. Homer is 
describing this god alone among all the gods, by a title drawn from 
his hair as blue-black. For this he must have some reason; and the 
natural interpretation, unless discredited frem other sources, is that 
he is the dark god, the god of the Southern races, the Southern god. 
But that system of forced interpretations, which could only have 
arisen in days of lax attention to the 27,500 lines of Homer’s text, 
perhaps reached its climax in connection with the remaining tie 
between Poseidon as a land-god and external nature. That tie is 
found in his relation to the horse. We have been told to believe 
that Poseidon is in Homer (not quite, but almost exclusively) the 
god of the horse, because he is the god of the sea, and because the 
white foam of the curling wave is like a horse’s mane—though we 
have no sign that Homer thought so—or again because in a single 
passage (Od. iv. 708) ships are the horses of the sea. But this would 
have been a reason for making him as sea-god also the god of ships, 
which he is not. Or because we may make a metaphor of it, and try 
to find that ships are at sea what horses are on land. But this is too 
hasty an inference from our butchers’ carts and draymen’s wagons 
to the chariots of Homer. For Homer and his day, this analogy will 
not stand. The ship of Homer was for traffic and not for fight: the 
horse of Homer was for fight and not for traffic. He was a glorious 
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creature, fed by princesses, harnessed upon occasion by goddesses ; 
the aristocrat of the animal world, he neither bore the yoke nor 
drew the plough, but only the chariot of war, and of those games, 
in which, three thousand years ago, he was already winning high 
honours for his lord. 

Yet, as he was asymbol of speed, it is with a beautiful propriety 
that Penelopé in this special passage, painfully dreading, and almost 
with despair, the removal of her son, hopes he has not ventured into 
a ship; for the ship is the horse of the sea, and would bear him far 
away, and he would no more be heard of. 

These explanations, then, are partly launched at a venture, partly 
woven of the thin fibre of the gossamer, which parts upon the slightest 
touch. Let us see whether we have not sounder and independent 
material on which to work. 

Why is it Boreas, who is chosen to produce a nobler progeny of 
horses? Probably because he was one of the two mightier Winds; 
and Zephuros, the other has already been turned to account in be- 
getting the immortal horses of Achilles (//. xvi. 150). But why did 
he come asa black (or nearly black) horse? Now we might suppose 
the Poet would give this animal, out on his love-errand, the most 
winning colour. But black is not a favourite colour with Homer 
for the horse. He nowhere else mentions a black horse. Fond as 
he is of all horses, he manifestly prefers chestnut, or bay, or piebald, 
or white; and he very distinctly gives his suffrage for the brighter 
colours. He must have a reason, then, in this peculiar affair, for send- 
ing the black or very dark horse to the mares of Erichthonios. May it 
not most naturally be that Poseidon is the god of the horse, and that 
the dark coat corresponds with the colour of Poseidon? So that in 
his wooing Boreas might peradventure pass (since disguises were 
common on these occasions) for the great divinity himself. 

There is nothing in the whole text of Homer, which in any way 
approaches the relation petween Poseidon and the horse. The un- 
yoking of the horses of Zeus, and putting them up (JZ. viii. 440), is 
the only act performed by this divinity in Olympos. When Anti- 
lochos is challenged by Menelaos to clear himself of the suspicion of 
cheating in the chariot-race, he is to do it by laying his hands upon 
the animals, and then invoking Poseidon (//. xxiii. 584-85), as he 
swore. The Achaians had a word, for which we still want an equiva- 
lent, namely, Avpposuné. It embraces everything relating to the 
use, and the care, of the horse. This A‘pposuné in its widest range 
was taught to Antilochos by Zeus and Poseidon (74. 306-8), showing 
that Zeus also had a concern in horses; and perhaps, if only as prin- 
cipal instruments of war, they could hardly be excluded from his care. 
But how subordinate his concern was is shown in two remarkable 
instances. First, the case of the oath by Poseidon is of itself con- 
clusive ; because the oath touches the special prerogative of Zeus. 
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Oaths are Dios horkia (iii. 107). Zeus is invoked alone in vii. 411, 
but there is no case except this where any deity other than Zeus is 
invoked singly in swearing. And secondly, it was part of the illus- 
trations of Achilles that he should be provided with immortal horses. 
Now the relations of his family are with Zeus, not with Poseidon ; 
for Aiakos, his grandfather, is the son of Zeus (//. xv. 189). Yet 
these deathless horses are presented to Peleus, not by Zeus, but by 
Poseidon. Sometimes, indeed, in a manner common with Homer, 
they are described as the gift of the gods (xvi. 381), though a 
particular deity is in view. But, when Achilles himself enters into 
particulars about them, he states expressly that Poseidon gave them 
to Peleus, and that Peleus made them over to him (xxiii. 276-77). 

I will give but one other example. We find from //. xi. 698- 
704 that public racing with the four-horse chariot had been esta- 
blished in the time of Neleus. For, when he went to run his team 
in Elis, Augeius the king seized it, and sent away only the driver. 
But Neleus was the son of Poseidon (Od. xi. 248-54). Nestor in 
the Odyssey celebrates the solemn sacrifice of the god (Qd. iii. 5-8), 
and Neleus himself, in his retaliatory expedition, related by. Nestor 
who took part in it, halted, for the night apparently, on the frontier, 
and offered sacrifice to Alpheios, the Elian River, to Athené, who was 
held in honour by all Achaians, and to Poseidon. Thus again we have 
Poseidon associated with the horse, through his descendant. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Brown, in his monograph on 
Poseidon, that he is, in all likelihood, the god of the earthquake, 
from being specially worshipped in a region where earthquakes were 
common; and he quotes Strabo (xii. 8), who considers that the 
reason of the Poseidon-cult in the interior of Asia Minor was because 
earthquakes were common there.* On the same principle, I understand 
the Homeric connection between Poseidon and the horse, fortified 
by the relations shown to subsist between that deity and certain 
countries, to signify that he was worshipped in regions known or 
reputed, among Achaians principally, to afford them a supply of horses. 
In truth this question of Poseidon and the horse illustrates a great, 
probably the greatest, principle of sound interpretation for the 
Homeric theurgy, namely, that we are to seek for the meanings of 
Olympian arrangements in human and historic facts. 

Such a principle can of course only be sustained by evidence from 
the text. And such evidence is abundant. I know of no way to 
escape from it except by the assertion that Homer sang very much 
at random; that he has no. meaning in multitudes of particulars which 
he presents; that he has chanced to put them in one way, and might 
have chanced to put them in another way. But the notes of chance 
are variability and inconsistency, and this assertion is shivered by 
consistency, which demonstrates law. The force of the evidence, no 


* Brown’s Poseidon, p. 74. Longmans, 1872, 
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doubt, depends upon the great number as well as force of concurrent 
presumptions. But multitude cannot here be exhibited as in Hyde 
Park: it can only be shown in a succession of units. Let us take a 
single unit here. 

Homer does not provide his divinities with locomotion uni- 
formly ; for Aphrodité, wishing to retire to Olympos, has to borrow 
the horses of Arés. Nor does he provide them according to dignity ; 
for Athené and Apollo have no chariots, while this appendage is 
given to Arés, who is greatly their inferior. Nor is it provided for Arés 
because he is the god of war. For Athené in Homer is yet more the 
divinity presiding over fighting than Arés, and in the Theomachy she 
lays him prostrate accordingly (//. xxi. 403-9). Nor is it because 
he is slow in motion: for he is the fleetest of all the gods (Od. viii. 
330-2). At last ethnography, and that alone, provides us with a 
solution. Arés is pre-eminently the Thracian god (Od. viii. 361, e¢ 
alib:) and Thrace is, pre-eminently among European countries, the 
land of horses. To the Thracians and to them alone the Poet gives 
the title of Aippopoloi, ‘conversant with horses’ (//. xiii. 4; xiv. 
227). The Thracian king Rhesos, arriving in Troas, has horses 
whiter than snow and equal in swiftness to the wind (//. x. 437). 
So the Poseidon-cult was established in Greece, or Achaiis, before the 
Troica, and was in close connection with the horse race; though, 
accepting the aid of tradition outside Homer, we find that it did not 
take root there except after conflicts for supremacy with the worship 
of Athené at Athens, and with that of Apollo at Corinth, which, 
historically interpreted, yet further tend to mark it as exotic. 

And indeed the list of Poseidon’s points of geographical contact 
outside the Achaian region is a long one. His hostility to the line 
of Priam is grounded on an ancient transaction with king Laomedon, 
in which faith had been broken with him after he (that is to say his 
worshippers, the great Building race) had constructed the walls of 
Troy. But he retains a close attachment to the elder branch of the 
family in Dardanié, and he blinds Achilles with a mist in order that 
he may bear away Aineias from the unequal fight to a place of safety 
(ZZ. xxi. 318-40). We find him again in Scherié, where the Phaiakes 
have built the place of market and Assembly around his temple 
(Od. v. 266), and where Athené, respecting his local jurisdiction, keeps 
herself invisible (¢. 329). We find him on the coast of Libya® as 
the father of Poluphemos (Od. i. 68-72), and probably of all the 
Kuklopes, because they are akin to the gods (Od. vii. 205-6), as are 
the Giants; but these races are not placed in relation to any deity 
except Poseidon. He is connected with Libya, near Egypt, by the 
abode there off Pharos of Proteus, who, as we have seen, is his sub- 
ordinate (Od. iv. 354, 386). He examines the plain of Troy from 
Samothrace (//. xiii. 10-14), which was by no means on his way 


§ Such is Brown’s conclusion in his Posezdon. 
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from Aigai his ordinary abode, but then it was a Phoenician settle- 
ment. He had a lodgment of some kind on the Soluman moun- 
tains, continuous with Lycia; for it was from them that he saw, when 
on his journey north and westwards (Od. v. 282) the raft of Odysseus. 
But the most remarkable of all his local ties is that with the Aithi- 
opes. Of the Aithiopes we know that they were remote, so says the 
Odyssey (i. 22). And so says the //ad in other words (i. 423) by sta- 
ting that they were on the Ocean River, the rim of the world. This 
was to the south. They were visited by Menelaos in his seven-years’ 
tour among the Southern peoples (Ow. iv. 84). They were amumones 
(Zz. i. 423), distinguished (for such, rather than blameless, seems to 
be the true meaning of the word), and their distinction seems to lie 
in their abundant sacrifices, for Zeus with all the gods travel thither 
(tbid.) for a feast eleven full days in duration. This marks the 
country as a fountain-head of religious observance. But Poseidon 
also has a very special connection with them. He visits then without 
companions (Qd. i. 22). Evidently for the purpose of explaining this 
special relation, by the side of one common to the whole Court, the 
Poet informs us that they were divided into Eastern and Western, 
and dwelt under the sunrise and the sunset. The Soluman mountains, 
being on the line of return, mark the Eastern Aithiopes as specially 
his people. Eleven days seem to constitute a liberal allowance of 
time for an entertainment. But it was not enough for the present 
case. At the time of the first Olympian discussion of the Odyssey, 
he was away, feasting in that region (i. 26). After this comes the 
appearance of Athené as Mentes in Ithaca, the Assembly there, and 
the voyage of Telemachos. It is when he is expected back, and the 
‘ambush has been arranged (v. 19), that Hermes is sent to Calupso. 
On the day after his arrival Odysseus begins the building of the raft 
(228, 43), and finishes it on the fourth day (262). He sets sail, and 
on the eighteenth day he is in sight of Scherié (277), where Poseidon, 
in the act of return from the Aithiopes, beholds him (282), having 
then only got so far as the Soluman mountains. These dates indi- 
cate a sojourn of the god in that quarter far beyond the merely 
sacrificial visit of eleven days recorded in /éad (i. 423; v. 493), and 
such as to suggest that that country was a favoured residence; 
which, divested of mythical clothing, means, at the least, that it was a 
country where he was especially worshipped. Surprised at the unwel- 
come sight, Poseidon exclaims against the change in the Olympian 
counsels ® ‘ while I was staying among the Aithiopes,’ a phrase which 
does not point to anything transitory in the occasion of the visit. 

After this survey it may I think be sufficiently clear that the 
mighty Poseidon of Olympos, acclimatised among the Achaians, was an 
exotic, and that he retained the darkness of his hair as a significant 
note of his southern and eastern extraction. 

6 gusto per’ AlOcdxecawy édvtog.— Od. v. 287. 
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Besides the Aipposunai, there is another and still greater art, 
with which Poseidon had a connection too important to be altogether 
omitted in this examination. 

It was in 1834 that Henry Dodwell published his Views and 

eseriptions of Cyclopian or Pelusgic Remains in Greece and Staly ; 
and the wide-spread operations of a great building race in prehistoric 
times have long been among the most familiar facts of archeology. 

The Pelasgic name was blindly appropriated to these remains upon 
no affirmative evidence, but probably in order to indicate a very 
remote antiquity. ‘The words treated as equivalents in Dodwell’s 
title are in truth irreconcilables. What is Pelasgic is not Cyclopian, 
and what is Cyclopian is not Pelasgic. Pelasgians and Poseidon 
have no point of contract beyond the initial letter. Early evidence 
concerning the Awk/opes is rare. The post-Homeric tradition tends 
to confound them with the Giants and the. war against Heaven. The 
Homeric account, which records their impiety, seems to make them 
the children of Poseidon. Their rude manners and the pastoral stage 
of life would not admit of their being lodged in palaces: they dwelt 
on the mountain tops (Od. ix. 113); but round the mouth of the 
cavern of Poluphemos there was a court or yard built with quarried 
stones.? At this point therefore a connection is established between 
Poseidon, the Cyclopian name, and the art of building, which is 
repeated again and again in the Poseidonian notices of Homer. His 
temple in Scherié is adon, the beautiful temple (vi. 266), and 
Odysseus, passing through the city, passes great walls (vii. 44), and so 
reaches the splendid palace ® of the king. So in the /é@ad, Poseidon 
(that is to say, workmen who were among his votaries) built the wall 
of Troy ‘solid and grand.’? The complaint of Poseidon to the 
Olympians when the Achaian rampart is being built is motivé by 
the two considerations, that the sacrifice of inauguration has been 
omitted (this to draw in his colleagues) and (this to guard his own 
prerogative) that the newstructure will outshine the old (viii. 448- 
453). And not even the perverseness of volatile criticism will be 
able to refer this building office to the sea, or teach us that Poseidon 
is the Builder, because a rising wave is like a block of stone set on 
edge. It may perhaps be held that this function of building cleaves 
to Poseidon more closely than any other. His worshippers in Scherié 
have no horses. His decendants in the Cyclopian land have no 
horses and no ships (Q./. ix. 126). But whatever, as an art, building 
is, there is Poseidon. ‘That is to say, he was the god of the builders. 
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V. GROUND OF THE SEA-GODSHIP. 


If, as between sea-god and land-god, a distinction is to be drawn 
for the Poseidon of Homer, it is in the character of sea-god that we 
find the work of art, the poetical invention and embellishment, but 
in the land-god that we are introduced to an historical personage, a 
true governing divinity of regions and of men. 

It will require an examination of much that cannot properly be 
included in this paper to trace out fully the character of Poseidon as 
the god from oversea. Now as a general rule, whatever came from 
Oversea is connected, for Homer and the Achaians, with the name of 
Phoinikes, as everything that came from the West was long repre- 
sented among the Ottomans by the name of Franks. And the pet 
people, so to call them, of Poseidon, the Phaiakes, who are covered 
with the notes of Phoenician affinity, are above all things navigators, 
and their chief men demonstrate this as their leading pursuit by the 
etymologies of their names ( Od. viii. 111-19). And the poems every- 
where show that all the regular maritime intercourse between Achaian 
Greece and countries far oversea was conducted by Pheenicians. 
Whether it was the Poet, or whether it was the people, nothing 
could be more natural than that as their mythology grew into a 
scheme, and that scheme included the tradition of a Triad, the 
offices of its three members should be assigned according to some 
strong pre-existing association. So far as Poseidon is concerned, the 
distribution is to all appearance alike natural and politic. It was 
natural that the god of the seafarers should become the god of the 
sea. It was politic that those to whom the Achaians owed the arts 
of life, and who were obviously a great power in the nation, should 
see the divinity, who may have been to them ancestrally supreme, 
established in that rank of the Olympian Court which had no superior, 
and this without any shock to the other, and wider, religious tradi- 
tions of the country. 


VI. THE POSEIDON OF THE OUTER ZONE. 


But no account of the Homeric Poseidon could approach to 
adequacy unless it took some account of the difference between the 
Poseidon of the //ad and the Poseidon of the Odyssey: the one 
under the yoke of the Olympian system, the other exhibiting mainly 
the less hampered freedom of his original existence. 

I assume it to be admitted, apart from particulars, that Homer 
has an Inner and an Outer circle of geography: the first of Achaian 
experience, the second of Phcenician report. And that we are in 
that Outer circle between (1) the time when Odysseus is carried by 
Boreas beyond Cape Malea and Kutherai (Cerigo) through a nine 
days’ voyage, and (2) some point in the passage between Scherié and 
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Ithaca where the Phaiakian rowers land him. The former of these 
I call the Inner, and the latter the Outer Zone. Now the Poseidon 
of the Odyssey is, for all practical purposes, the Poseidon of the 
Outer Zone. He acts not at all in Ithaca; and though we have a 
vivid picture of his worship in Pulos, it is more dynastic than (if the 
word may be allowed) regional: he is the recipient of sacrifice, but 
as to action is null. 

Any reference to the principal counts of the narrative will show 
us that, in the action of the /éad, this divinity, though a powerful 
divinity, is everywhere ‘cabined, cribbed, confined.’ The great 
‘counts’ of the story which touch him are four in all: (2) The 
erection and destruction of the Achaian rampart; (4) his visit to the 
Ilian Plain in Books XIII., XIV., XV.; (¢) his part in the Theo- 
machy; (@) his concern for Aineias against Achilles, and for Achilles 
against the River Xanthos. In the first of these he had, as we have 
seen, a special, or what I would call a departmental, concern ; yet he 
would not act except after an appeal to Zeus in council, and in his 
speech (vii. 445-53) he tries to show that it is matter of common 
concern. In the second, while Zeus is otherwise occupied (viii. 8), 
he undertakes single-handed action, and efficaciously assists the 
Achaians, but has to retire under the sole command of Zeus con- 
veyed by Iris, and, in his allusion to possible resentment, associates 
himself with the powerful body of the Hellenising divinities, and 
threatens anger, but not action, only in case Troy were saved. In 
the third, he accepts a pacific arrangement, while Heré and Athené 
respectively inflict signal chastisement. In the fourth, he acts in 
furtherance of the known decisions of Olympos, and is careful to 
inform Achilles that Athené and he have come to give him aid with 
the approval of Zeus. All this time he dwells in Aigai beneath the 
surface of the sea, and comes up from thence when he is wanted 
(xili. 14; xx. 14). 

Turn we now to the Odyssey, and we find his position changed 
and elevated. Not indeed that Zeus and his supremacy altogether 
disappear; but he is as it were relegated into a remoter heaven, 
while the path of Odysseus remains in a certain region, that region 
being so much of the Outer Zone as is not in the East, where the 
solar legends come more clearly into view. Zeus has now more of 
the ultimate Providence, less of the Olympian deader. He is a Zeus 
of reference, rarely if ever of action. The references to ¢heos and 
theot become more frequent than in the J//iad; and the apparent 
conflict of the references to divine action in the account of the great 
raft-storm may possibly be reconciled by the supposition that Zeus 
is here only the synonym of /heos, and indicates that remoter and 
supreme power which for Homer lay so largely within and behind 
the action of his particular deities. 

"1 Zyvdg éxawvyaavtos.—Zl/. xxi. 290. 
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Be this as it may (and it is only a conjecture), the Olympian 
character of Poseidon is altered and enlarged. There are three 
Councils of the assembled gods in the O./yssey, indicated respectively 
at i. 27; v. 3; and xii. 376, in each of which Zeus as usual presides. 
In none of them is Poseidon present. During the two first he is in 
active enjoyment of his Ethiopian perquisites. The gods collectively 
determine (i. 20-7; comp. v. 21-7) that the Return shall be accom- 
plished, notwithstanding the persistent vengeance of Poseidon, and 
that from Scherié onwards (v. 35-42) it shall be prosperous. This, 
however, does not prevent the extreme wrath of Poseidon on finding 
what the gods had decided ‘behind his back’ (v. 82-go0), a strain 
which we never find taken in the //ad against matured Olympian 
decisions. Nor does it prevent his executing vengeance, with the 
express consent of Zeus, on the ship, and apparently the crew 
(xiii. 145, 163), for doing the very thing which the Olympian Court 
had determined should be done. Nor do we even know that the 
matter ended there. The plan of Poseidon was to roll a mountain on 
the city and bury it (¢d/d. 152). They sought to avert the impending 
ruin by a sacrifice of twelve picked bulls; and we are left in un- 
certainty (xiii. 184-87) whether they succeeded in appeasing him. 
So near could he go towards defiance of an Olympian decision, to 
which in the /4ad Zeus himself quietly succumbs. It may be added 
that the voluntary abstention of Athené from all open action in 
Scherié is a very striking recognition of his regional jurisdiction and 
authority. 

But the most curious and significant indication of the rank he 
held among races and in countries beyond the Achaian circle, is 
supplied by that Lay of Demodokos in the Eighth Odyssey, which 
carries us to a point very remote from Achaian manners and associa- 
tions. Odysseus himself, representing (as I hope elsewhere to show) 
the Phoenician side of the Hellenic character, is a guest among the 
Poseidon-worshippers of Scherié. Demodokos sings of the lusts of 
Aphrodit@ and Arés, two of the exotic deities, belonging to the 
Olympian Court, but of whose recognition in Achaian lands Homer has 
nowhere given us a sign. Hephaistos invokes Zeus and the other 
gods to witness the same, and to avenge the wrong. They listen to 
the call, but with a very marked difference. Commonly the place of 
divine resort is the Gopper-built palace of Zeus (//. i. 426; xxi. 438, 
505). Here they gather in the copper-built palace, but the name of 
Zeus does not appear. Nor, in the discussion which follows, does 
Zeus appear to have been present, for there is no sign of him; 
whereas in all other gatherings he takes a commanding, or a leading, 
part. But Poseidon, in his place, assumes the kingly care, and even 
exhibits something of an ethical vein, difficult to discern elsewhere 
in his proceedings. The other gods were torn with inextinguishable 
laughter at the scene, Hermes and Apollo (this ‘is an Apollo of 
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Pheenician colouring) jest upon it. But, says the Poet, Poseidon did 
not laugh. He took upon him to accommodate the matter, and by 
going security for Arés that he should pay the adulterer’s fine, he 
obtains the removal of the spider-woven steel, and allows the guilty 
pair to retire to their respective homes in Cyprus and in Thrace. So, 
on the occasion of this foul Southern legend, we have Poseidon 
assuming the gravity and responsibility of a Zeus, of the working 
Zeus of the Outer Zone. 

So far then we have Poseidon, the Poseidon of Homer; a work 
of much poetic, much historic art: a portrait finished with hundreds 
of touches, every touch having a meaning. He cannot indeed be 
fully understood or fully exhibited without an examination of a 
multitude of ethnographical signs, which, upon careful comparison, 
are found to clench his identity. I have here presented what stands 
in connection with his name at the various points of reference to 
him in the two Poems. ‘The diversities of shading, in the Poseidon 
of the one compared with the Poseidon of the other, will perhaps be 
thought by some to sustain the threadbare and out-at-elbows theory 
of the Separators, which gives to that remote age, that narrow 
country, and to a population which could hardly have reached the 
figure of Liverpool or Glasgow, the honour of producing not one 
only of the most marvellous beings ever numbered with the sons of 
men, but two. It goes to prove, not diversity of authorship, but how 
far-seeing, subtle, and many-sided, authorship in Homer really was. 
I admit that the fulness of the conception is not rendered in the 
literature of classical Greece. He was a creation of the Achaian 
epoch, and he went down with the rest of the Achaian civilisation in 
the barbarising flood of the Dorian conquest. The Poseidon of the 
later age is not the Poseidon of Homer: but neither is the Achilles, 
the Odysseus, or the Helen. Then comes the Latin time, with its 
wilful dislocation and falsification of Homeric events and characters, 
and with that coarse and earthly mythology which built up an opaque 
medium between our vision and the wonderful creation of the Greeks. 
The true sense was almost as much hidden from us, as the sense of 
the Egyptian monuments, or the contents of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
It was needed, first to tear away the dense coating of the Latin 
tradition, then the degenerated presentation of the classical age. 
Gradually we learned the facts. From Déllinger, that he was a god 
of foreign and Asiatic original, distinct from the old water-gods of 
Greece." From Nagelsbach,” that he was mestly the god and ruler 
of the sea, standing apart from it. From Buchholz," that the Sea is 
simply that province of the World-all over which he exercises sove- 
reign authority. It would be easy to multiply references. But no one 

11 Dillinger, Fudenthum und Heidenthum, ii. 2, p. 68. 


12 Homerische Theologie, 2. Auflage, p. 83. 
18 Realien, Band III. 2. Abth. s, 237. 
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known to me has thrown so wide a flood of light upon the mysterious 
Poseidon as our own countryman Mr. Brown in his monograph." 
His broad and comprehensive though brief survey touches Poseidon 
at large, and all that is connected with Poseidon. It does not dispense 
with, and it is, I think, sustained by, an examination, which cannot 
be too minute, of the Poseidon of the Homeric text. 


W. E. GLaDSTONE. 


14 Poseidon: a Link between Semite, Hamite, and Aryan. Longmans, 1872. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


There is much more to say on the subject of Avanos and kuauochaites, which 
connects itself with the Babylonians of the black race on whom see Sayce, Chaldean 
Account of Babylon, p. 81. What I have inserted in the text may suffice for the present 
purpose.—W. E. G. 





